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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
Reap ar rie Anniversary Mretina, 261 May, 


Tux Council have great pleasure in reporting a progressive in- 
crease in the number of new members. In the year 1843 the 
accessions were 16 only; in 1844 they increased to 38, and in the 
present year to47; thus affording the best proof of the increasing 
estimation of the Society in public opinion. In addition to the 
ordinary members xnnre, honorary members have been elected, 
two of them not previously connected with the Society, and one 
who was already a corresponding member. A new corresponding 
member has also been added to our list. 

There have occurred 33 vacancies, of which 15 by death, vx 
2 corresponding and 13 ordinary members, and 9 by resignation. 
Nine have been struck off for non-payment, their united arrears 
amounting to 547, The Society now consists of 684 members, 
besides 62 foreign honorary and corresponding members. 


Trustees —The office of a Trustee having become vacant by 
the lamented death of Mr, Francis Baily, Mr. W. R. Hamilton, 
who has ever taken so lively an interest in the welfare of the 
Society, has been appointed by the Council to the vacant office, 


Treasurer.—Mr. Jon Biddulph, who since the first establish- 
ment of the Society had been its Treasurer and ex officio one of 
its Trustees, has found it necessary in consequence, the Council 
regret w say, of declining health to resign the offices, The 
Council, in accepting Mr. Biddulph’s resignation, tendered to 
him an unanimous vote of thanks for bis long and yaluable ser- 
vices, a wote which they feel assured will meet with the hearty 
concurrence of the Socicty, The Council have appointed Mr. 
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Royal Donution,- OL the wo gold medals forming the dona- 
tof Her Most Ciracious Majesty, that called the Patron’s 
Medal has been awarded to Professor Carl Ritter for bis im- 
portant geographical labours, and that called the Founder's Medal 
to Dr, Charles T. Heke for his explorations in Abyssinia. 
















Private Donation, ‘Vie Council have to report, with senti- 
mente of gratitude for his liberality, a third donation of 501. from 
Mr. Jomen Alexander. 





Journal. ‘The members of the Society will have perceived 
that the determination of the Council respecting the editing of the 
Journal, ax aunounced in the Report of Inst year, bas been 
crowned with complete muccess, ‘The two Parts of the volume 
for the year were punetunlly rendy for delivery at the times ap- 
pointed ; the Lat Part im June, the 2nd at the end of December. 
The 2nd Part of Volume XIE. which various causes had de- 
layed, has been iasued, a0 that the arrears in this respect have 

















Report of the Council. vii 


been got up as was promised, and the Journal will henceforth 
appear with the desirable regularity. 


Library.—The accessions to the Library since the last Anni- 
yersary Meeting consist of 206 books and pamphlets, and 188 
maps and charts, 113 of which latter were presented to the 
Society by the liberality of the Lords Commissioners of ‘the 
Admiralty, who have so largely contributed to enrich the Society's 
‘collection. 

Tn conclusion, the Council beg to state that, prosperous and 
flourishing as the Society is, its necessary expenses compared with 
its receipts are still such as to preclude the possibility of funding 
the compositions of new members, nor can the Council expect to 
have the means of so doing, so long as the Society remains bur- 
thened with the expense of apartments. The Council are still 
willing to encourage a hope that Her Majesty’s Government may 
see the expediency of placing the Royal Geographical Society 


in a condition of greater utility by the grant of apartments. 

Tn the meantime the Couneil invite all members who have 
the real advancement of the Society at heart, to continue their 
exertions to increase the number of subscribers as the substantial 
means by which the income of the Society may be made to 
equal its expenditure. 
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—Travels in Kashmir and the Funjeub. From the 
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Jervis, RS. 8vo. 1845. 
Paunsta,—Travels in Lauristan and Arabistan. By the Bao 
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NAMES OP INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL PRE- 
MIUM HAS BEEN AWARDED, 


1831.—Mr. Riceann Laxorn, for the discovery of the course of the 
River Ni ovo a Sse) Quorra, and its outlet inthe Gulf of Benin, in 
frica. 


1832.—Mr. Jonn Brscoe, for the discovery of the land now named 
“ Enderby’s Land” and “Graham's Land,” in the Antarctic 


1833.—Captain ‘Sir Jonx Ross, R.N., for discovery in the Arctic Re- 
gions of America, ie 


1834.—M ee wes C.B., F. fee Wedge ‘igation of the 
iver Indus, and a journ Balkh on hare across 
Central Asia. a 
1635.—Captain Sir Gxonex Bac, R.N., for the discovery of the Great 
‘ih River, and navigating it to the sea on the Arctic Const 
of America. 


1 ain Ronget FitzRoy, R.N., for the survey of the shores 
Patagonia, Chile, and Peru, in South America. 


1687.— Colonel Cuxsxer, R.A., P.RS., for the general conduct of the 
compa E iio i in can) et for the eee to 
‘ical googrny lating to the countries 

Syris ey Measonctactia an the Delta of Susiana. 


cae Cee ts [Founder’s Medal,} for the discov 
tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 300 miles of the 


shores of America. 


— Dr. Epwanp Riveez, [Patron's Medal,] for his travels and 
researches in Nubia, Kordofin, Arabia, and Abyssinia. 


1839.—Mr. R. H. Scuownonex, [Patron’s Medal,] for his travels and 
researches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of British 
Guayana, und in the adjacent parts of South America. 

—— Major H. C, Rawtixsox, K.LC., [Founder's Medal) for his 
travels and researches in Susiana aud Persian Kurdistdn, 
rh pea for the tere thrown by him on the comparative geography 
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1840.—Lieut. Rarzn, R.N., [Founder's Medal,] for the publication of 
his work on’ Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.” 

Lieut. Jon Woon, I.N., [Patron’s Medal,] for his survey of 
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1841.—Captain Jans Cuarx Ross, R-N., [Founder's Medal,] for his 

discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean. 
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searches in Asia Minor. 
—— Prof. Avotra Erman, [Patron’s Medal,] for his extensive 
geographical labours. 


1844.—M. Cuantes Rirrer (Gold Medal,] for his important geogra- 
phical works. 


——— Dr. Brxe (Founder’s Medal, ] for his extensive explorations in 
Abyssinia, 











PRESENTATION 
on Tax 


GOLD MEDALS, 


AWARDED RESPECTIVELY TO PROFESSOR CARL RITTER AND 
DR. BEKE. 


Tue President opened his Address in the following words — 
“The award of the gold medal, which bears the impress of our 
gracious Sovereign and Patron, the Queen, to the great Prussian geo- 
Car] Ritter, will be hailed by the cultivators of our science all 
over the globe, ns the best earned tribute to merit of a high order 
which this Society has ever paid. If distinguished explorers of distant 


Junds had this year come before us with fresh claims, we might have 

continued our visual habit of adjudicating the royal medals to such in- 

dividuals ; but when euch m@n do not appear, it is incumbent on ux 

to cast our eyes on those who, though mot themselves personal ex- 

ata of distant lands, have thrown new and powerful lights on what 

may term the philosophy of prography: At the very head, then, of 
rl Ritter 


this class of inquirers stands . He was the first who 
laid down and admirably carried out the principle, that in order 
to form clearer and more instructive ideas of geography, it was above 
all essential to study the configuration of the great masees of land. 
When looking to abe method of bringing out in stril relicf and 
comparison the respective features of each country, we can indeed at 
once comprehend where all the reat cities must have been placed, and 
where nature refused to admit their establishment, The whole history 
of mankind is, in short, a result of this principle, M. Ritter is gifted 
‘with an eradition so profound that nothing escapes his keen research, 
whilst his great talents, his veracity and extreme accuracy have enabled 
us to profit by his beautiful and compendious works, us much as if we 
had Jal through all the original gources of his knowledge. But 
in eulogising our medallist 1 cannot stop here. All external nature is 
in truth developed by him, for he makes us acquainted with the pro- 
ductions of the different soils and tract: i tracing their limits with 
precision, he explains the reatons of undaries. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, his illustrations of the geography of plants; and we must all 
admit that his history of the distribution of the banana, the mangoe, or 
the Borassus. iformis, and of different species of figs, and of the 
Jndian tamarind, as well as of the Phoenix, or common date, and of the 
Mangifera, or celebrated Eastern palm-tree, is a real masterpicce of 
pcientific composition, and worthy of the praise of a Humboldt, a Browns 
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Wallich, ora Royle, Tadvert to this point among the nt 1s 
Tacots and researel of M. Ritter, because it has not a8 


is 
fathered, If he alludes to yas having 
atthe foo! of Mount Zagrea in Mesopotaml 





ancients, Guided by the physical geography of the land, 
x he Sul Mataont other 4, iquerors, 
» the Sultan or other it con are 
followed to their extreme results, eter worthy of a D*, 
ora fuera ls a mestit a Lagiogi mts arian of the a 
graphers in when I say tl no living person to. 
eomy to Carl Ritter, for the immense quantity of his yaluable aeca- 
mulutions ; there are few who could have arranged them in so lucid and 
philosophical a manners ; and no onc has surpassed him im zealous deyo~ 
tion to the great cause of the advancement of our science. ‘ 
“ Whilst one of our illustrious foreign members, Alexandre von Hum- 
boldt, has recently in Berlin spoken to me of Carl Ritter, as being *un- 
questionably the first geographer of the age,” another, I rejoice ped 
of the band of great men, in whom Prussia muy well glory, my & 
nent friend Leopold von Buch, who is now present, has ‘testified to me 
fn the warmest manner his admiration of the intrinsie merits of the 
acientific researches and personal character of his enlightened country- 
man, It is indeed with a sativfaction which I want words to exprosty 
that I should be so fortunate as to occupy the chair of this Society 
when such an award is made, and be thua enabled to consign ae 
hands of the great gologist of the Continent the medal which the 
geographers Britain have adjudicated to their great foreign contem- 
porary.’ 
‘Then rising and addressing Baron Leopold von Buch, the Pre- 
sident added :— 


“M. Leoronp yor Buer,—In placing in hands the 
Peedalsat the: Bagal. Geogrephical Lociety hMecersed 40 delet ‘See 
guished casey ane ee ness 1 deliver it to ioe a i“ so is 
perception is leserts, that you cannot but feel y grasii 

Yo sco therm vulued as they are by your old friends, the men of science 
of England, After an absence of thirty-six years, you have revisited 
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our shores, during which ti ical and 
me nape ng w ich time your researches, geological and geogra- 


study 
Asvure therefore 


ogists of England, 
medal of the 


To this the Baron L. von Buch replied :— 

“Sin —The honour conferred on M. Ritter be your distinguished 
Society will certainly be fated by him ax one of the most ifn 
testimonials which he have anticipated, in proof of their kind 
acknow! it of his remarkuble ond useful labours. On his own 


part my will no doubt one his warmest thanks for this dis- 


tinction} usd in the mean time believe me, that I fecl deoply honoured 

ps made the bearer of the Victoria medal to a countryman, whose 
of heart und, 1 would venture to say, truly Christian choracter, 

are no less aitmirable than his profound learning and sound reasoning.’* 

On the adjudication of the Founder's Medal to Dr. Beke, the 
President thus addressed the Society :— 

* The exploratory trayels of Dr. Beke through the interior of Aby 
sinia, accomplished hy great individual ante oie aperaigon 
of severe privation, were so fully commented on in my discourse of last 
year, that all those who are desirous of seeing such zeal and ability re- 
warded, must have anticipated that, as soon as the results of his labours 
‘were given to the public, this Society would not be backward in tender- 
ing to him one of its Royal medals. “4 

“Tn addition to the vast number of new points, the latitude and rela- 
tive position of which Dr. Beke has laid down, and the construction of 
an original map, extending over 70,000 square mules of a country 
hitherto almost unknown, and never geographically surveyed, 1 now 
learn that even those surmiscs, which he thre 
meetings, concerning the Dedhesa bein 
source of the Bahr-cl-Azrck, as derived by hin 
natives, have been completely realised through the 
ations of M. d’Abbadie. - 

* But it is, after all, for the amount of fresh geographicnl knowledge 

to us of a region, to which our attention wa: c 
Bruce, that great ploneer of enterpri and 
that we award our medal; and tl jour ii 
Beke, upon the very same grounds as those whi 





respect (o many distinguished expl 
countries, difficult of acces, snd dangerous to Buopean 


life.” 


that, os our 
will be LT ak ving your name enroll 
graphers who have previously been distin; 

Dr, Beke, in reply, said :— 

“ Sir,—It is with no ordinary fecli 
L receive fom this dating and 

of their estimation and approv: 
Thitted to add to the common stock of 
its inhabitants, 
set myself in visiting 
results my tra’ 
owing to the pressure of other 

luctantly compelled to aband 
finite period, dbly until it shall have 
value. My heer c arto under these circumstances is, ci- 
ousness that I have accomplished all that Tay in my powery and that 
others are satisfied that I haye done my duty. will add thaty — 
should the time arrive when I may be at liberty again to turn my atten= 
tion to my past labours, the remembrance of the reward I co 

lered to : 


received will enc me to discharge the obligution, which 


unknown countnes may be con: Re 





upon me; and to yourself, Sir, for the compliment 
in hic yon have been Heth tw communicate (o me the aan cae) 
neil.! 
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ADDRESS 


To Tat 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 


Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 26th May, 1845. 


BY 


RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, V-P.R.S.& GS, 
CORK. ROYAL INST. FRANCE, ke, 
PRESIDENT. 


Gextimwex,—During the year which has elapsed since I addressed 
you'from this chair, our Society hus not only produced fruits of equal 
value to those of former years, but has exhibited proofs of having ob- 
tained still stronger hold on public opinion, by a very marked accession 
of new members, among whom arc many persona of high consideration. 
Noteithstanding, however, this numerical prosperity, we have not, I 
lament to say, been yet able to obtain from Her Majesty’s Government 
the sole small boon we sought for at their hands, of the grant of spart- 
ments; and though, in comparison to recent years, our finances are in « 
flourishing condition, inasmuch as, during my Presidency, we have 
not been obliged to encroach upon the remaining portion of our 
capital, we nre compelled to absorb annually the composition fees of 
new members, as well as our annual income, in order to enable us 
to meet our current expenses, and at the same time to communicate to 
the public that gcogmphical knowledge, which in most other countries of 
Europe is accumulated and diffused at the expenee, At our Just 
mares, I announced, that the one thing alone wanting to render our 


ln the patron, and which is constantly employed in works of acknow- 
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ledged national utility, will not have much longer to make this sppeal 
to Her Majesty's Government. 
Onrrvanr. 

Tn accordance with custom, I have, before entering upon the scientific 
topics of my address, to perform the duty of paying our tribute of 
to our departed friends and members who haye made 
in their generation, either by the services they have rendered. 
or other branches of science. 

At the head of this list I place the name of Mr. Francis Baily, who 
from the foundation of our Society was one of its trustecs, and at 
time of his death was President of the Royal Astronomical Society,» 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy, a Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France and of the Royal Academy of Berlin, and of many 
other scientific bodies. 

‘The task of recording the eminent qualities, the arduous labours, and 
useful life of Mr. Baily in his capacity of President of the Royal Astro 
nomical Society,of which he was the moin-spring, has devolved upon Sir 
John Herschel, who has performed it in 8 manner equalled ouly by 
deep interest of the subject. I shall not, therefore,attempt aay eulogium 
of our deceased and much-catecmed trustee further than to say that, whe~ 
ther as an active member of the Council af the Society, or as a steady 
friend of the British Association for the Advancement of Scienee, of 
which he was a co-trustee with myself, I tiave had abundant opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the value of his labours, and that [ most sincerely de- 
plore his death. 

Among other valuable members of our Society who have been. taken 
from us, I will first mention that very scientific ecaman and gallant aeval 
officer Captain Basil Hall, who, by numerous descriptions of distant 
lands, brought their features and inbabitnnts so vividly before the pub- 
lic eye; and who, by the zeal, acumen, and perseverance with which be 
worked out every question he considered, proved himself to be a son 
worthy of his father, Sir James Hall, the celebrated Scottish philosopher. 
Tn characterising the ndmirable style of my deceased fiend, which has 
justly acquired for him a place among the British Classics, 1 have 
heard with delight one of the most eminent scholars of the age* thas 
speak of it:—** Basil Hall's style appears to me to be the very model of 
correct and perspicuous writing, combining elegance and ease with = 
terse and precise mode of expression. His skill in describing external 
objects, and especially any artificial or mechanical process, is unrivalled. 





* Dr, Coplestone, the prevent Bishop of Landa. 
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‘He kwows how to finish hia pictare, and knows where to leave off. The 
reader sees, us it were, whatever he describes; and such is the felicity 
of his language, that it impresses the matter indelibly on the memery, 
as having afforded not only pleasure, but instruction.'” 

‘We have, further, lost the Dean of Carlisle nnd Mr. Guillemard, who, 
though not positive contributors to science, were, throughout their long 
lives, its steady friends and supporters, and were beloved by all who 
knew them. 

1 bave next to record the decease of Sir Gore Ouseley, whose diplo- 
matioserrices to bis country will occupy a fitting place in the page of 
history, and whose loss will be deplored by every contemporary who en- 
joyed bis acquaintance. Deeply versed in Oriental literature acquired 
daring a residence in Hindostan, he was one of the few public men who 
tind thereby the power greatly to influence the conduct of castern mo- 
wparchs, to whom he was accredited. Of this power I will now merely 
‘state that, when the last great European struggle was at ite height, and 
‘Napoleon was on hix march to Moscow, Sir Gare Ouseley, His Britannic 
‘“Majesty’s Ambaseador at the Court of Teherin, brought about with the 
mediation of Evglund an important treaty between Russia and Persia, 
whereby a large Russian army on the frontier of the latter country was at 
once liberted, and, advancing upon the south-western flank of the French 
‘armies in Rossin, muinly contributed to produce their rapid retreat, and 
‘the rout of the Beresina. For this important service in the cause of 
the Allies, our ambassador received from the Emperor of Russia the high 
honour of the Cross of St. Alexander Nevsky of the first class. Asa 
cultivator of art, science, and literature, and in the whole tenor of his 
Tife, Sir Gore Ouscley united in bis own person the most liberal yiews 
with the most courteous and agreeable manners. 

Lastly, Thave to lament the death of Dr. Edward Goodenough, the 
Jate Dean of Wells, for many years head master of Westminster, and son 
‘of the scientific Bishop of the same name. Dr. Goodenough waa one 
of the enrliest members of our Society ; and we have in our Transactions 
# prominent proof of the interest he took in cultivating that department 
‘of the science of geography. which consists in the comparison of ancient 
‘pames, places, consts, and seas with those of the present time. His 
Jearned paper on the voyage of His Majesty's ship Blonde in the Black 
‘Sea, whilst it contributed to illustrate the observations of Polybius on 
‘that part of the world, and the Periplus of the Euxine, as recorded 
‘by Arrian, was one of the most interesting communications given to 
the public during the infancy of this Society.* As a personal friend 











* See Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. i- 
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of Dr. Goodenough, I can testify, with many (who sutroutd ame, thet 
he wasas good and amiable in private life ae 
iN 

Of Foreign Corresponding Members, M. Doponcsaas et Philadelphi, 
and M. Ferdinand de Navarette have passed away. The 
was of French origin, was President of the Philosophical Society of Phi- 
ladelphia, and is well known to the students of Philology by his mume- 
rons writings on the American languages. M, de Navarette was Directer 
of the Hydrographic Dépbt at Madrid. He was author of a Collection 
of the Voyages and Discoveries of the Spaniards, and we learn with re 
gret that he has left some important works unfinished. Don Seber 
tian Mifiano, author of the * Diccionario Geografico de Espafia,’ died 
leo Intely at Bayoune. ve 

Colonel Denaix, © most indefatigable labourer in Topography and 
Physical Geography, was the head Administrator at the Dépit G& 
ndmal de In Guerre of Paris, and one of the Founders of the Geographi- 
cal Society of France. He was at great pains to xystematise Orography; 
though he does not appear to have been fortunate in simplifying that 
very difficult subject, of the classification ofthe various clevations on the 
earth’s surface. He was one of those who fully appreciated the con 
nexion between Geology and Geography; and he brought his Kuow- 
Jedge to bear in explaining a great variety of physical phenomena, 


Exerann. 


Exotisn Sunvevs,—Expedition to discover a North-West Passage 
—The subject of a North-West Passage, from the Adantic to the 
Pacific, through the Polur Sea, has at various periods for the last three 
centuries occupied the attention of the British Government. Several 
Fecent expeditions have been sent forth for this purpose, and various 
geographical and physical observations and discoveries have been made, 
by which the question of a passage is now almost narrowed to one de- 
finite line of route. With a confident hope of accomplishing this object, 
our first President, Sir John Barrow, recently submitted a plan to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with a request that it might be laid before the 
President and Council of the Royal Society, by whom a resolution Was 
passed in favour of the measure. It was then further referred to those 
est acquainted with the subject,—Sir John Franklin, Sir Edward Patty, 
‘Sir James Ross, and Lieutenant-Colone! Sabine,—all of whom approved 
of the plan. 

“With these separate opinions, the project wax gent to the head of Her 
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Majeety’s Government, and being by him approved, measures were forth- 
with taken to carry it into exeeution. Two ships, the * Erebus? and 
*Terror,’ the same which had been so successfully employed for three 
years in the Southern Arctic regions under Sir Janies Ross, were imme- 
dintely placed under the command of Sir J. Frunklin, and have just 
sniled for the tervice in’'queetion. ‘To obviate delay from calms or con- 
trary winds, or where narrow channels’ between floes or masses of ice 
tay hive'to be passed, each ship is supplied with a small steam-engine 
to work w screw, do as to ensure @ progress of four or five knots an 
hour; and this is #0 contrived, thet it ean 'be let down or drawn up as 
occasion may require. Exch shipis commanded by a captain, thoroughly 
experienced in seas encumbered with ice; Captain Sir'John Franktin 
inthe * Erebus,’ und Captain Crozicr in the * Terror,’ with uble and intelli= 
gent officers under thetn, several of whom have been instructed in the 
best method of taking magnetic observations by that zealous’ promoter 
of magnetical science, Lieutennnt-Colondl Sabine. 

‘The first attempt at) the discovery of nm Nv W. passage if moder 
‘times was made by Captain John Ross, and proved anvuecestful ; but 
we all know that, in the following yeur, Sir Edward Parry entered Lan= 
easter Sound, passed’ through it and Barrow’s Strait, to which it di- 
reetly leads, and proceeded us far W. as Melville Island: this he found 
surrounded by ice, as the easterly shores of the Arctic regions gene- 
rally are now well known to be; and having remained a winter there, he 
returned by the same route, and without interruption, Since then the 
Lancaster Strait has frequently been traversed and found free from ice, 
and has almost yearly been entered by ships employed in the whale 
fishery. ‘The route by Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Strait leads 
nearly in a direct line about W.S.W. to Bebring's Strait, and is therefore 
apparently the proper, and, as faras our knowledge hitherto extends, the 
only maritime route to be pursued on the passage to that Strait. There 
is, indeed, an opening, which issues from the northern side of Barrow's 
Strait, called, by Parry, Wellington Inlet, and which in appearanes 
is little inferior to Lancaster Sound ; but its direction pointe towards the 
Pole, and the only chance of its becoming available for the N.W. Pas- 
sage ‘would be that it leads into an open sea, and that the cluster of 
islands in that direction will be found to cease. The track, however, 
expected to be pursued on this occasion is, through the now well-known 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait as far as Cape Walker on the 
souihem side of the latter, between which and Melville Island the 
expedition is to take n middle course by the first opening that prevent 
iteelf after passing the Cape, and steering to the southward, and halfway 
between Banks’ Land (if such exist) and the northern coast of America, 
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steer dircotly, or ns far ax the ice will admit, for-the centre of, Bebring’s 
Strait. The distance to this from the centre. point between Cape 
Walker and Melville Island is about 900 miles. The examination of 
the northern coast of America by Sir John Franklin, Sir George Back, 
Dr. Richardson, MM. Simpson, Desse, and others, close along the — 
shore that bounds the Polar Sea on that part of it, and the favourable 
appearance of that sea for navigation, 08 far as-the power of vison 
extended, together with the absence of all islands, except small rocky 
patches near the const, from the 115th meridian W.to Behring”s Straits 
—this ascertained state of things affords » well-grounded hope ofa 
successful issue. As far as depends on my judicious and enterprising 
friend Sir John Franklin, and his energetic officers and eeamen, Ihave 
the fullest confidence that everything will be done for the promotion of 
science, and for the honour of the British name and navy, that human 
efforts can accomplish. The name of Franklin alous is, indeed, mar 
tional guarantec; and proud shall we geographers. be if, ows, gallant 
Vice-President shall return after achieving such an exploit, and gladly 
Tam pure would we then offer to. him, ohio ae 
slight recompense for -his arduous labours. - 

Admiralty Suervey—All the Admiralty Surveyawhich Sener 
in my address of last year are continuing their operations except the 
following :—Coust of Lenceshire.—Commander Denham, who, for the 
last three years has been employed on this survey, has now broughs it'to 
‘® conclusion, and is, we believe, preparing bis drawings for the Admi- 
ralty.. W. Coast. of Ireland. —Commander Bedford. has : 
the survey of the western shores of Sligo, Galway,.and Clare. Loughe 
Correb and Mask.—Licut. Beechcy was last year appointed to the 
examination of these. navigable lakes, and has now made considerable 
progress in their survey. 

Of Foreign Surveys:—Zhe West Coust of America is about to be 
surveyed by Captain Kellet in the ‘Herald,’ and Licut, James Wood in 
the * Pandora,’ They will commence at Guayaquil (to which place the 
survey had been extended by Captains Fitz-Roy and Belcher, and 
published in. 16 sheete),.and proceed northward. along the shores of 
Granada; Guatemala, and Mexico, of which long line of const little ix 
accurately known. 

Azores and. Madeiras,—Captain Vidal bas finally and. successfully 
accomplished the interesting survey of these islands. 

Western Coast of Africa,—The survey of the western constof ‘Africa, 
which occupied several years, and extended from the Mediterranean 
to the const of Guinea, was auddenly arrested at Cape Three Points by a 
fever which attacked the crews of both the vessels employed there; but 
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another veasel, we understand, is now preparing, with whieh Commander 
“Denhai will continue the survey, from that Cape to the Bight of Biafra, 

‘We have recived from the Admiralty all the maps and charts which 
‘they have published during the past year, among which are § sheets of 
‘the survey of the shores of Great Britain; 68 of the Mediterranean ; 
11 of the W. coast of Africa; 11 of the West Indies; 6 of South 
America ; and 13 of the East Indies, China, and Australia. 

“Survey of Ireland—Daring the last year, the 6-inch maps of the 
county of Limerick, in 61 sheets, and of the Bast Riding of the county 
of Cork, in 87 sheets, have been engraved and published. No one can 
view these sheets, and compare them with those of the counties published 
at the commencement of the survey, without being struck with the 
immense increase of detail which they exhibit. ‘This ia a gratifying 
example of advancement in topography, as well as of the increased 
perfection of the. well-devieed machinery, by whith, Colonel Colby 
achieved the townland survey of Ireland, and by which this extreme 
minutenrss was attained, not only without aay increase of expense, but 
concurrently with an actual and very large reduction; the work at its 
close having cost only about onc-fourth the price per acre which it cost 
at its commencement. 

One important result attending ‘this insertion of detail may be here 
noticed. Among the primary objects of the survey was the provision of 
maps to form a basis for the valuation of townlands, with a view to the 
‘more equal adjustment of the local rates, which, in Ireland, are ap- 
plotted ly townlands ; and which being based. on valuations long obso- 
Jete, had become very uncqual and often oppressive tax upon tenante. 
‘But it was nov intended to extend thie valuation to spaces smaller 
than townlands; subsequently, however, the introduction of the poor- 
Jaws into Irclend rendered a more minute valuation desirable, and by 
an net now before Parliament, consequent.on a report of a Committee 
of the House of Commons which eat during the Inet session, it in en- 
joined that the valuation shall descend to farms and holdings. Here 
‘we have the most happy confirmation of the enlightened views which 
Jed Colonel Colby to introduce these very subdivisions, a8 s00n as he 
could do so without additional expense. As might be anticipated, the 
Government have now resolved on completing also the maps of the 
northern counties. The field operations of the survey have accord- 
ingly been directed to this object, in concurrence with the contour- 
ing, which was commenced in the N. of Ireland lust year. These 
operations materially assist. and cheapen each other, ‘as the contours 
‘naturally possess more local value, and are more easily identified on 
the grounds, when inserted on detailed than on skeleton outline; and 
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and additional detail. F would recommend any’ m 

Society who may visit Dublin not ‘to omit seeing the oflee of 
Survey, where these and various interesting operations are in 
winder the management of that excellent engineer, Captain 
‘Among the other applications of contouring, a map hax b 
structed during the past year, exhibiting by lines of equal 
relative quantities of land in [reland, which lie within zones 
elevation, A reduced copy of this map is now upon our 
various used in drainage and cultivation, as well as ¢ 1 
will readily occur to any one who examines it. Nor ought v 
the curious light which it gives to the geologist, in the q qui 
raised beaches, and numerous phenomena of cleyation and 

to his inquiry. It was constructed for the use of the 
sion, of which the Earl of Devon is the chief, and will acco 
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this moment by the numerous railways which are pee 
trial not only of their correetness in plan, that is, in the horizo 
sition of objects, but also in elevation (the third Ordinate of the 
In Ireland, railway projects have now become numerous; and 
contouring maps, which are sold at a very low price, such 
have been brought before the legislature in a more perfect fort 
far less expense, than would otherwise have been practicable in « 
session, When we sce 80 many advantages flowing from the 
contouring, | am, indeed, fully sanctioned in saying, that 
Association for the Advancement of Seience is entitled to the 
of the public, for having procured the sanction of the Govern 
‘application of that admirable system. In connexion with the 
Areland, ss well us that of England, I must further mention, 
Alistinguished associate, the Avtrouomer Royal, and the Rev. Mr. | 
shanks have been engaged, in conjunction with Colonel Colby, in ih 
astronomical measurement of au arc of longitude, extending from : 
wich to station in the island of Valentin, en the coast of Kerry; the 
results of which will shortly be given to the public. _ 
Memoirs in the last Number of the Journal, or more recently res 
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L . Selby of the Indian Navy, who took his steamer to 
miles of Shuster, in the very heart of the southern pro- 


routes in Kach’hiGandaya, and an account of the 
of Upper Sind’h, by Captain Postans; a paper of great 
tance now that Sind’h is annexed to our eastern pos 

















Second Part of Captain Haines’s valuable memoir of his survey 
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ich he had to force his way. 

‘Mr. Duncan has been communicated to you, describing 
namaboe to the Amissa river on the western const of 

ni is highly satisfactory from its unsophisticated style, 
truthfulness of its statements. Mr- Duncan, though 

traveller, is intelligent and enterprising, and possesses 

tes of an excellent pioneer in a country very little known, 

1¢ will no doubt give us an interesting account. 

Carew Hunt has favoured us with descriptions of the 

Mary's and St. Michael's in the Azores, In comparatively 

make us acquainted with all the more important facts of 

raphy of these islands aud their productions, a» well as 

and industrial pursuits of the inhabitants. 

distant and mysterious portion of the world, Australia, 
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country to the eastward of Flinders’ ‘anges 
also been brought under your notice, by which it apy 


flooded than a constant sheet of water, and that its 
is due to the mirage, Sir Charles Malcolm has 
the notes of Mr. Stuart Russell, giving an account of bi 
large river, in a position where he struck it, somewhere 
to the N.W. of Wide Bay, and which river he supposes to 
—ariver not laid down upon any of our maps, but the mout 
appears to be known to the colonists, 

To respect to Asin Minor you have heard Viee-Consul G 


Gulf of Mexico, with notices of Tampico, Tuspan, Vera Cr 
&c., by Mr. Peter Masters, and communicated to you by 


quhoun, has also been read ; 28 well as Notes on South 
by Mr. Macqueen. 

Of these papers some have already bees puintidiacoura 
the rest will appear in subsequent “ Parts.” 

Other papers and memoirs have been received, which will 
‘time be brought before you: of these I may mention 

‘The Journal of a Mission to Tembo, by Mr. Thompson, com 
ented by Lord Stanley ; and Itineraries and Geographical Notic 
portion of Bolivia, by Mr. Consul Masterton, communicated by 
of Aberdeen. sae 
OF minor articles 1 may mention Professor Raffn’s notice 
‘Museum of American Antiquities at Copenhagen, published 
Journal ; come notes for the improvement of the map of Morocco, by 
Mr. Wilshire; whilst two communications, the one from Lie ; 
tenden, the other from Mr. J. Bird of the Bombay Asiatic q 
the Hamyaritic or Hamaiaric inscriptions in Hadramout; and an 
preg ibid Malden, on the Comparative 

have been read. 

Sues concluding this enumeration of papers received by the. Society 
since its last anniversary, I must mention three notices on subjects of — 
physical geography: the first, a note on the actual depression of the — 
Caspian Sea, below the level of the Mediterranean, reduced | 
maunicated by Mr. Struve; the second, some remarks on the freezing of 
tivers in North America, by Mr. A. ©, Anderson; and, thirdly, a ~ 
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notice by M. N. Khanikoff, on the drying up of the Tanghi Darya, for, 
merly a Deltic branch of the Syr Daria or Jaxartes, to which, and 
to the paper of Professor Malden, I shall elsewhere allude. 

T would here call your attention to the fact, that our Journal has 
hitherto been filled almost exclusively with the narratives of travellers; 
and although there cannot be a doubt of the value of the papers published 
‘in the fourteen volumes of our Transactions, or of the importance of giv- 
ing publicity to the descriptions of countries litle known, with accounts 
‘of their productions and their people, still, as the whole interest-of 
geography reposes on the facts comprised under the tern Physical 
Geography, it is much to be lamented that this important branch of 
our science should be, tos great extent, neglected by our countrymen. 
Independently of the interest which the various facts and phenomena of 
physical geography possess in themselves, their detail and discussion 
‘fn the pages of our Journal would give variety to our volumes, and 
alist the lovers of pure science into our ranks, as well as those who 
look to geography solely with thé spirit of merchants and colonizers, or 
for that kind of information which may be 10 extensively gleaned from 
books of tmyel. In the long list (would it were longer still) of our 
members, are the names of many who do not quit their homes, but who 
are eminently distinguished for the variety and profundity of their ecien- 
‘tific acquirements; many fully competent to understand, to appreciate, 
and to explain the influences of the graud physical laws of the universe, 
in determining end modifying the climate and eoil of our globe, and the 
changes which its surface is undergoing. On climate and soil depend 
‘the productions of a country, und in great measure the manners, cus- 
toms, and temperament of its inhabitants; and it is by the diversity of 
these elements that all the inhabitants of the earth are excited to that 
exchange of productions, which multiplies the comforts and increases the 
swealth of all, and which, by inducing inter-communication, spreads 
civilization and its blessings over the whole earth. It is therefore 
greatly to be desired, that the scientific men to whom I have alluded 
would boldly encounter some of the numerous interesting problems of 
sphysical geography; 9 that, blended with notices of the kind which we 
may term exploratory, our Journal may be varied with scientific dis- 
cussion. 


New English Works.—Vf 1 have pleasure in announcing publica~ 
‘tions which can inany way tend to advance the progress of geographical 
‘Knowledge, your satisfaction and my own must be greatly enhanced 
‘when the name of the authors is an assurance’ of superior excellence 
“Mr. Cooley, known to geographers as u most conscientious and correct 
“clucidator of any subject he takes in hand, and whose late work ov the 
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+ Negroland of ‘the Arabs” has specially stamped his ° 
of the first’authorities las ualsgeatery nba teers 
to the production of a ‘ Collection of Voyages and 1 i 
title of The World Surveyed in the Nineteenth Century 
Narratives of Scientificand Exploratory Expeditions, chiefly 


first delighted and surprised the world by the brilliancy of his 
tions and the novelty:of his observations, we cannot but hail th 
‘coming work of Mr. Cooley as one’ of’ the highest interest; 
exprem my sincere hoperthat an enlightened public will duly aj 
the editor's laborious undertakings > we on te 
oT -rany aleo bring to your notice another eollection of Voyages, 
is! projected to be undertaken. by the: united: beens 


“Phe first volume of this Collection, under the title of “The Classix 
eal Sources of British History, &c,’ by Mr. 8: Bannister, is in'the / 
press. A second volume, entitled ‘The Missionaries of Ireland: “| 
Tora, in the Sixth and Seventh Centuries, containing: the Complete 
‘Works of St. Columba, Adamnan, &e.,.’ by the Rev. Dr. Giese 
pared for the press; and a third is in hand, on the ‘Intercourse of 
Treland and the other British Isles with the Phoenicians, and other — 
‘nations, before the invasion of Great Britain by the Romans.” Twenty+ 
‘three other works are contemplated. The enterprise is therefore 
{important in extent, and certainly not less so in its bearing wpon 
geographical history. There cannot be a doubt of the existence in this 
country of a vast amount of valutble materials for the compilation of 
the several works announced by the ‘ Cabot Society ;’ and we have every 
reason to hope that the possessors of these materials will, with the well- 
known liberality of our countrymen in such cases, allow of their being 
cosulted by the authors of the different histories. If anything can 
throw a doubt upon the successful completion of the projected publica» 
tions of the association, it ix the magnitude of the undertaking, and the 
onsequently enormous amount of capital which must be expended upon 
it, with the little probability of an adequate return. As geographers and 
‘Englishmen, however, we must approve of works which, if executed in 
n style commensurate with their importance, must give us much valu- 





able information respecting the early voyages of vur countrymen, and 
place in « striking point of view that enterprising spirit which, from the 
earliest times, hay distinguished them, 

so Mr. Hugh Murray of -Ediaburgh has published a new edition of 
‘Marco Polo, in which some ertors of Mr. Marsden have heen-corrected. 
oo Mr. W. F. Ainsworth hax published his ‘Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand Greeks.’ The author, well known to you by his able 
papers published in ‘The Geographical Journal,’ could. hardly: have 
turned his journeys in the East to better account, than by making them 
serve to illustrate the ever memorable Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
Having gone over the greater: part of the country through which the 
retreating army passed, he has) had peculiar facilities for producing-« 
goed work on the subject, and the light he has thrown upon it consti- 
tutes his book a necessary complement to the Anabasis. Need we add 
that this:is one among the many useful results arising out of the exer- 
tioud) of this Society, under whose auspices a greut portion of Mr, 
‘Alnsworth's travels were executed? 

<oBwo works have been published relating to Africa, The firet I shall 
notice is by Mr. Ignatius Pallme, und is entitled ‘Travels in Kordofan? 
Mr. Patime; x» Bohemian by birth, visited in. 1837 the most distant 
portions of the country acknowledging the goverument of Mehemet Ali, 
with a view to the extension of commercial intercourse; and no traveller 
‘has ever given so complete an account of that region as Mr, Pallme, Its 
dreadfal climate, its productions and population, the manners and customs 
of its people, thé horrors perpetrated by its conquerors in 1821; the 
lave bunts, for which alone it appears the ruler of Egypt took possession 
of it, ate all described in the most masterly manner. ~The importance of 
‘the gum and ivory trade is also particularly dwelt upon by Mr. Pallme; 
and upon the whole this is the kind of book, which we should like to see 
more frequently resulting from the explorations of travellers. Amother 
work on Africa is cntitled ‘Travels in Southern Abyssinia,’ by Mr, 
Charles Alexander Johnston. This publication i unquestionably one of 
considerable interest, porticularly for the detailed and evidently faithful 
pictures it Bives, of the manners and disposition of the native tribes with 
whom the traveller came in contact in his difficult. and frequently 
perilous journey. A great talent for observation, patience under priva~ 
tion, with. coolness. and. resources in difficulty, would, I doubt. not, 
render the writer of this book, if better provided with means and pre- 
vious study for the great: purposes of exploration, a very efficient. and 
trostworthy traveller. 

» New Works on Asia—Bokhara and. the recent Mission —Whilat 
speaking of Asia, J must aleo allude to two other. worke which have .res 
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cently appeared: the one, ‘Travels in Laristan and Arabistan,’ by the 
Baron C. A. de Bode ; the other an English version, by the same auther, 
of the Russian work of M. Nicholas Khanikoff, on ‘The Khannat of 
Bokbara.’ In the first of these I was gratified to find that the drawings 
by my deceased friend Sir Robert Ker Porter, of the ruins of Persepolis, 
are warmly commended for their fidelity. It is also very agreeable, 
in following the lively and spirited writer, to bear his observations on 
the writings of the ancient historians, as he traverses the less explored 
regions of Luristan and Arabistan, with which our associates Rawlins 
and Long have already made us, toa great extent, familiar: the firet, 
by arduous researches, both geographical, personal, and scholastic ; the 
eecond, by his learned commentaries on earlier works descriptive of the 
country passed over by the great Macedonian conqueror. The obser- 
vations with which Baron de Bode concludes his book are highly inte- 
reating as a réswmé of all previous and present knowledge of the ancient 
Susiana ;. and the work is well illustrated with maps and sketches. 

‘The work of M. Nicholas Khanikoff (of which I received from the 
author a Russian copy when I was last in St. Petersburg) hes, thanks 
to Haron de Bode, appeared in an English dress. Notwithstanding all 
that our countrymen Burnes and Wood bave written upon those 
tegions, every one who covets accurate details concerning the geo- 
graphy and statistics of that most remote and most barbarous of the great 
Asiatic States (with which Russia has so long carried on an advan- 
tagcous commerce, but with which, alas! we have had only relations of a 
most doleful character), must be well satisfied with the valuable matters 
of fact related by M.Khanikoff. Besides sketches of the prevailing and 
monotonous character of the vast e and deserts which bound that 
country to the north, with disquisitions on the course of the various 
rivers and the deflection of the great Oxus (at no remote period) from 
ite former course into the Caspian ; and in addition to descriptions of 
the udjacent mountains and well-digested documents concerning the 
productions, population, habits, and customs of the natives, English 
Manufacturers may well learn a lesson in these pages of M. Khanikoff, 
when they are told, that the coarser though more durable cotton goods 
of the Russian are preferred to those of our own country, which of late 
years have been too much fabricated for the cheap sale of a showy but 
alight article. 

It is indeed from the real traveller only, who knows the habits of 
Asiatic people, that our manufacturers can acquire a correct knowledge 
of the nature of the goods likely to be in demand, in such regions as 
Bokhara on the one hand, and China on the other. 

My brother geographers will doubtless be anxious to glean some in- 
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formation, however slight, concerning the fate of our unfortunate country- 
men, Stoddart and Conolly, from one of the few Europeans like M. 
Khanikoff who last saw them. Having specially interrogated that 
traveller on this subject, when I saw him in August last at St. Peters- 
burg, I earnt from him that Colonel Stoddart had been for some time 
living with the Russian party in perfect security, and had even assisted 
‘im, observations on longitude taken hy M. Khanikoff. If this state 
of things had continued, there is no doubt that, whatever political 
events might have arisen, he would have been ensured protection, and 
might have withdrawn with his Ruasian friends, ‘The arrival, how- 
ever, of Captain Conolly naturally induced Colonel Stoddart to associate 
with bis countryman ; and unluckily the untoward cvents of the Afghan 
Expedition, combined with the receipt of a leter in English, which the 
Moessulmen had no means of interpreting, and construed into instructions 
for their conquest, bucked by the treachery of an agent in whom they 
both placed confidence, led to the imprisonment and subsequent massacre 
‘of these ill-fated and gallant officers. ‘This happened, however, long 
after the Russian mission to which M. Khanikoff was attached had left 
the country, 

In alluding to so sad an event, | should do injustice to my own feelings 
and those of all whom I address, if I did not express my warm admira- 
tion of the energetic and disinterested exertions made by our nssociate, 
Captain Grover, tosave (as long as the slightest hoperemained) the lies 
‘of the two gallant English officers ; and notwithstanding the melancholy 
result, as now affirmed to us by the journey of Dr, Wolff, we must all 

mire the devotion and courage with which that reverend gentleman 
carried out the noble mission, with which the friends of humanity had 
entrusted him, 


Asta. 
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Persia, Hindostan, e-—Mojor Rawlinson, well known to the 
members of this Society for his very learned contributions to our 
Journal on subjects of comparative geography, being now stationed at 
‘Bagdad, has had the opportunity of making some highly interesting 
‘explorations at Bisitin, where he has collected many ‘inscriptions 
shich, when deciphered, will no doubt throw great light not only on 
‘the ancient history of the country, but collaterally on geography. 
_ Hindoston, §c—Since the last anniversary, vol. vii, of the * Trigono- 
‘metrical Survey of Indin,” containing the Report of the meridional arc 
from Beider to Debra Din, has been put to press under the immediate 
superintendence of our valued new associate Colonel Everest. It 
willbe published during the ensuing summer. Vols. viii. and 
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ix. have been! received from: India. - ‘The former coutaina the Reports’ 
of the Coloutta and Bombay longitodinal series ; the latterithe Reperte: 
of the Budbou, Rangir, and Amus meridional series, andthe Pilibety, 
‘Terai; and’ Himalaya longitudinal series.» "The triangulation 
meridians to the enstward is in progress, under the 
Captain A. S. Waugh, the succemor to Colonel Everest. = = 
‘During the past year sheet 50 of the Indian Atles) contsining Agm, 
Bhortpar, Jeipdr, &e., and sheet 56, comprising part of the‘Nizam!s 
dominions, have’ been published. Sheets 67 and 68,/comprising the 
prineipal portion of the Dooab, will be completed in'the arta: “These” 
ate based upon the triangulation directed by Colonel Everest = 6 
“Aw geographers, and ‘apart from any political/or commercial purposes) 
which they may be calculated to promote, we cannot !bwit'look forwand! 
with great anxiety to the projects, still very imperfect and immature, 
for constructing two railways through the most interesting portions of 
the Con punig’s tervitories tw India.” T vial only advert tor the Ome pkb= 
jeer for carryitig "a railroad front Caléttla To" Mirespoory jest below the 
jiinetion of the Juhi and the Ganges; "snd the othér from Bombay,” 
right across the ‘peninsula’ to’ the’ course "ana motitha’oF the 
River, and the port of Coringn in the Bay of Bengal) / ) 
OWith respect fo the waritime surveys of the coasts of Indin and parte” 
adjacent, exectited by order of the Cotrt of Directors of the Bast Tndia’ 
Company, the charts of the Gulf of Cambay, the Malacca’ 
coast of Kattiwar, by Lieut, Ethersey, 1.N., have lately been’ publisheds 
‘The survey of the western side of the Galf of ‘Munaar, including the ebait’ 
from Cape Comorin to Point Culimere, by Mr. Franklin, RN. will 
shortly appear. That officer in ut present’ o¢capied in 
the eastern side of the Gulf. The coast of Africa from 
to Berburra has been surveyed chiefly by Captain Careless, NN. The 
completion of the survey of the const of Arabin, from Miseunt to Ras ef 
Had, may be shortly expected. aw 
Here I may specially congratulate you on the renewal of the aetivé 
services of our associate, General Monteith, of the East India Company's 
Engineers, the son-in-lnw of Mr. Murdoch, a learned geographer, otie 
of our earliest friends and councillors, and one of the most ardent sup= 
of this Society. In former years, General Monteith, who has 
diffused much knowledge concerning the southern and eastern flanks of 
the Caucasus, was employed in deepening the important passage of 
Manaar, between Ceylon and the southern part of Hindostan—a most 
laborious and difficult operation. He is now about to proceed to com= 
plete that important work, which Ihave no doubt he will-effect in thé 
most perfect manner. In alluding to this operation, I might indeed 
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“many other labours of this distinguished engineer in 
different parts of Asia, of which he hae a most extensive knowledge 
and ‘wiidse opinion: must ‘be most-useful'to bis country, whether asi re+ 
‘epects the condition of the rivers tributary to the Tigris and Bupbratesy: 
orthe northern frontiers of Persia, I may alto say that, amid his sur- 
veying journeys, General Monteith has never lost a single opportunity) 
objects of natural history, hangs of which he bas liberally 
placed at my disposal. wa 
anily, im respect to Asia, it may be stated that M. Emile de Cham~, 

courtois has explored Kurdistan geologically, and communicated a note 
of his observations in a letter to. M. Elie de Beaumong;*, and that the. 
eee M “omni roy of whit you haye all heard, 
bps been concluded. Whe 


——* ‘Avermarta. 
Ay emt; ve 
~idixrweapitelating the papers secelved, by us since our last snniversary,, 
Lamentioned several relating to Australia, and said there was.no lack of 
in further confirmation. of which I may state that Captain 
Sturt has proposed to. traverse the whole. island from S. to N., and 
from E. to W.: and although; upon this project.being submitted 
first tothe Colonial, and, then to.the Home Goyernment, it,was found 
impracticable from. its magnitude, the Government, anxious, to. profit, 
by the enterprising spirit and ability of Captain Start, recommended, 
ay modification, of bis. views, and aujhorised an expedition to, be 
conducted. by him, to explore the country as far ox the mountain 
‘chain eupposed to be at tome distance, in a. NW. direction, from, the 
: -and to run parallel with, that river. For this purpose the 
pment have. contributed funds (2,5004,),.and Captain, Sturt in 
no doubt by this time far om his journey over, if not. already returned. 
from, the regions he was to explore. He. was to.ascend the Darling as 
far as Laidley’s Ponds, and attempt to penetrate thence in a north~ 
westerly direction. From the facilities granted by the Governor of Sauth 
Australia, the liberality of the Home Government, and the known zeal 
and practical ability of Captain Sturt, we have every reason. to hope 
that ere Jong we shall be made acquainted with « large and, from its 
proximity to the settled parts of the country, important region of the 
island. 


qeliiceerence to the encomium which I last year thought it my duty, 
‘abjit was my pleasure, to bestow on the gratuitous and important re- 

‘M, Strzclecki slong the great Cordillera of Austrelia,.s0 I 
sh, the 
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condensed results of his travels are embodied. The trade of bookselling 
in, I regret to say, very adverse to the development of thet species of 
detailed knowledge which geographers epecially covet, particularly 
from those who describe new lands; hence this able and industriow 
explorer has been necessarily compelled to abstain from giving us his 
views in the form of a narrative, followed by general inferences, and t 
abridge that style of graphic description in which I know he excel 
‘The work, however, which is now produced, emall though it be in rele- 
tion to what M. Strzelecki could bring forth, is = well-erranged snd 
methodical view (geographical and geological) of a great and slightly 
known chain ; and he is entitled to our warmest thanks for i 
improving our acquaintance with the physical features and structure of 
this lateral back-bone of the vast south-eastern continent, and for pre- 
senting to us a new map of that part of the world. 

Future Prospects of Intercourse between the British Colonics of 
Asia and Australia.—If on a former occasion I specially dwelt on the 
desirableness of completing a sarvey of the eastern Cordillera of Auw- 
tralia, and on the urgent reasons for raising Port Essington in the scale 
of maritime establishments, [ am now impelled to refer to another 
operation in those south-eastern seas, which seems to me to be a great 
maritime desideratum. I speak of the attainment of a more correct 
knowledge than we now possess, of the seas, coasts, currents, and winds 
of that portion of the surface of the globe, which lies between our East 
Indian and Chinese possessions on the N.W., and our chief colonies of 
Australia on the S.E. The projected establishment of a continuous 
periodical chain of steam communication between Great Britain and 
China, by the Straits of Malacca (no wild vision), suggests the possibility 
of a branch line of packets from this great trunk line to Sydney being 
aleoestablished at no distant period ; and if so, the most eligible line for 
wach branch would seem to be from Singapore through Torres Straits. 

After adverting, on a former occasion, to the great advantages to be 
derived from the colony of Port Essington, whether commercially or 
politically considered, I specially cited the opinion of that very intelligent 
Young officer, Captain Owen Stanley, that great benefits might follow from 
a survey of the seas, coasts, and fertile islands north of Australia, which 
are grouped around Timor. I would now further throw out for your con- 
sideration, as an object highly deserving the attention of a government, 
eolicitous to provide for the enterprising commercial interests of Great 
Britain, thet a more extended, nay, a general exhaustive, survey should 
be undertaken, of all the tracks, which such steamers as I have contem- 
plated may be destined to follow. As British geographers we must 
naturally wish that the fragmentary character of the information we 
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respecting the winds, currents, und shoals of that region, and of 
practicable line of communication, should be speedily aug 
corrected, and extended, whilet commercial men would rejoice 
in the acquisition of knowledge, which might be tarned by them to good 
account, The region I allude to may be regarded as a great gulf, whereof _ 
the chief Australian headland on the W. is Cape Harvey, a little S. of 
the tropic of Capricorn, and its eastern limits the Isle of Pines at the 
‘S. extremity of New Caledonia, a little N. of the sume tropic. The 
chief western shore of this gulf is, in fact, the eastern const of the 
continent of New South Wales; its easteru shore the Isle of Pines, 
New Caledonis, the Archipelagoes of Mallicolo, Queen Charlotte, 
the Solomon Isles, and the Louisiade ; its bottom being the northern 
‘extremity of the coast of New Guinea, The width of this gulf, in the 
parallel of the tropic, ix about 15° of longitude, and at the bottom, 
or in lat. 10°, about 5° of longitude. In a general sense it may be 
described as extending, in a N.W. direction, from about lat. 24° S. to 
Jat. 8°. Forming an angle in this gulf lies Torres Straits, or the 
channel which connects the sea of Eastern Australia with the Asiatic 
Archipelago. Now, if Lam correctly informed, our acquaintance with 
a very considerable portion of this region is still very imperfect; for 
though Cook ran along the greater part of the eastern coust, and though 
Flinders, King; and Stokes have successively explored portions of it 
with grent ability and considerable detail, there is still much to be added 
‘respecting inlets, heights of adjacent land, currents, and other essential 
‘points of inquiry. ‘Though the W. coast of New Caledonia, and the 
Defore-mentioned, have been examined by Bougainville, 
Cook, Bligh, and others, its exact line has not yet been thoroughly laid 
down, the heights of its Promontories are for the most part little more 
than conjectural, and the openings between the islands, whether as to 
umber or extent, are not well ascertained. ‘Towards the bottom of the 
gulf, the coast of New Guinea, from Cape Rodney of Bligh to the north- 
‘westem extremity of ‘Torres Straits, appears to be known only from the 
observations made on board the ‘ Harmuzeer’ and ‘ Chesterfield,’ as 
published by Flinders. Concerning the waters of the gulf, thanks to our 
adventurous navigators, Cook, King, Flinders, Stokes, and Blackwood, 
wwe already porsess a considerable amount of knowledge, particularly 
respects Torres Straits and the Barrier Reefs ; but still much remains 
10 be worked out. 

_ Between the straits and the chains of islands forming the W. side of 
‘the gulf, for example, the sea and its shoals and islets are only known 
fom the direct passages of Surville, Bougainville, Cook, Flinders, 
and thoes of a few transient merchantmen, or an occasional ship of war. 
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Torres Strait from the westward bas ever been aitempted. 

_ to the dangers of its reefs, the transit of sniling vessels during the | 
lence of the south-eastern winds could never be thought of, 
‘point, therefore, to determine is how far such a passage may 
cable during the remaining part of the year) © 0 
‘The whole subject, indeed, of the direction, intensity, and 
of the winds throughout the great gulfin question, 


of thé currents; opens a fine field of mwutical research. © 
of Torres Straits, and the general set of the winds during: 
which that ea hus beew hitherto navigated, may explain’ 
observed, that without the reef, and in mid-ses, 
‘Was been found’to'set'in to the W.of Nv But: 
to know, whether during the remaining three months of the year the 
sume ‘currént prevails, what are the carrents, what the: 
cluster of islands forming the W, side of the gulf und what effeee euch 
Jocal currents may have in modifying the prodominant stream, “I pree 
sume! not'to offer these suggestions in any other spirit than thatof "an 
anxious looker-on; for I well know that, as far as "micans have ‘beer 
allowed to them, our gallant ahd intelligent surveyors’ have’ viobly dont 
their part; and I further know that the eminent Who 'to 
ably directs the hydrographic’ depurtment’ of our naval wervice, reyuire® 
‘no stimulan from w landsman to carry out any ‘project whi 
betieficial to his country. re sale nortan 
© Tam aware that even whilst 1 speak, Captain Blackwood is employed 
inthe arduoue survey of Torres Straits, und that already w chart haa 
‘deen prepared in the Hydrographer's Office, which will’ shortly’ be 
given to the publics ‘but this is part only of the scheme required y° andy 
desirous to see it'much extended, I am now appealing to those of our 
rulers, who take prospective views of the future development of Britiati 
commercial enterprite, or thé contingencies of war, and who may there: 
fore naturally wish to-render, as speedily 'as possible, our 
ledge 'of these “seas more ‘perfect. When we consider that! the ‘niost 
direct line’ of communication” between Singapore, Hong Kong, andthe 
subordinate settlements of that great fickt of commerce on the one hand; 
and/all’our important Australian colonies ‘on the other (Swan river 
alone excepted), li¢s through this gulf, and when we know ‘that New 
Zealond, an important British’ setclement, ‘forms ‘the extreme ‘south= 
canter limit of this great’ gulf, there is every prospect that eventually 
‘itmust becomes high road of intercourse, which will knit together the 






arth Daw nilorinh dfstaah, Yevremyalelt viv. lst 
islands with our) great Asiatic'and Austimliaw colonies ; “hence therefore 
Lventure to say that aicomplete exhaustive survey ofthe whole of the 
ere aber winter eae papain 
to national ospenind mtn ont 
sirens grads qatrih ' 
Wen dk % 
OF the ee of, Africa: our eaviedges siaac but siomity 
considering the vicinity of that continent to Kurope, and the resources 
of-every kind which: the present age places et our disposition. With 
Algeriny (indeed, the exertions and ability. of the French engineer 
artmaking 9 well acquainted; and the liberal views of the Ruler of 
Egypt-have to completely thrown open the Delta and the whole of the 
lower course of the Nile to the investigation of travellers, that we haye ~ 
become nesrly aswell informed reganding that river and its banks, as we 
are ofthe Rhine. . Our attempts to put astop.to the odious trade im 
slaves, and the» numerous. vessels that-cruise, in consequence, along the 
western shores of Africa, have aleo increased our acquaintance with the 
‘coast, and the mouths of its rivers in) thut direction. Along the. KE. 
coast we have done comparntively little; and as for Abyssinia, which of 
Inte years has been the scene of so many explorations, though now much. 
‘better acquainted with-it than formerly, itis still very partially known 
to. us; whilet- the hydrography of the Galla country, in the eastern 
portion of which extensive rivers take their rise, and where, it appears, 
the source of the White Nile is to be sought, i¢ quite unknown. Indeed, 
it-would deidifficult. to instance avy part of the’ world, whose streams 
have given rise to a greater diversity of opinion respecting their course. 
‘Thus, upon the whole wo have a most limited knowledge of Africa, and 
that little confined almost exclusively to. the coast: of the interior we 
are nearly an ignorant as we ever were ; and, unfortunately, the hostile 
disposition of the inhabitants, except ona few points, and the fatal 
influence of the climate, still oppose obstacles to research of the most 
formidable nature. From Egypt we have just received the first part of 
‘@ pew publication in French, entitled ‘ Miscellanea Egyptines,’ pub- 
lished by the Historical and Literary Association of Egypt, and printed 
at Alexandria. This Society, founded on the 15th February, 1842, by 
‘Mevers..T. E. Prisse and H. Abbott, has now acquired consistency, and 
reckons among its members many well-known Eastern travellers, and 
‘individuals of scientific and literary eminence in Europe. -If we may 
judge from its Transactions already published, it bids fair to take» 
high standing among the scientific institutions of the day, The first 
part of their first volame-contains ‘An Account of: Tour to Bubsatis, 
Sebennytus, and Menzaleh,’ by Sir Gartner Wilkineon ;-‘Rxtractiof 
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young officer of the Indian D 
ously wounded while travelling in Abyminin. ‘Thote 
tails of his adyentares will find them in the * Miacell 
Me travelled in the years 1940, 1841, and 1842; h 
does not contain much geographical matter, still every” 
terest, relating to Abyssinia. The traveller's account of 
‘attack made upon himself and attendant by eight 
which, notwithstanding the great courage evinced by tl 0 
ended, naturally enough with such powerful odds, in their bei 
most desperately wounded, fresh proof of the dangers and sat 
bby which the increase of a little geographical knowledge is too of 
chased. 

1 also mentioned last year, among other travellers into no 
Africa, Messrs. Ferret and Galinier, but could say nothing of 
of their labours, which was not at that time known. S 
report has been made to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
mittee appointed for the purpore, upon the labours of these 

Te appears they were abundantly supplied by the Freach G 
with instruments. After remaining eight months at Cairo, it 
Jean the Arabic language, they embarked on the Red Sea, accompanied 
by Messrs. Bell and Rouget. ‘They arrived at Djiddah in 83 days, and 
sojourned there a month. Here they were not idle, but constrocted & 
map of Hedjaz and Asyr. Leaving Djiddah on the 21st October, 1839, 
they arrived in 9 days at Massowah, where they Jondéd, hd, ‘WHBOGE 
loss of time, proceeded to Adowa, the capital of Tigré. They explored 
® great part of Tigré and Semen, often in the midst of great « 
arising from the unsettled state of the country. In May, 1842, 
were ut Gondar, whence, taking different routes, they returned to 
wah in August, Here the excessive heat forced them to embark # 
iately. ‘They landed at Cosseir, whence they crossed the 
‘Thebes, and then descended the Nile to Cairo. Prien 
1843, they arrived in France, having been absent three years and three 
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months. M. Rouget had died, and also M. Scheefner, who had accom- 
panied M. Lefevre. The death of M. Dillon, who was buried by the 
present travellers, I have already had occasion to mention. 

“The principal fruit of Messrs, Ferret nnd Galinier’s journey is the 
map they have constructed of 2 considerable portion of Abyssinia: the 
‘main points in this map have been determined by astronomical observa- 
tion of the latitudes of 9 points, and by the longitudes of Intetchaou, of 
Adde Costi, and of Axtim; the features of the country are filled in by 
bearings and distances, and the modes usually employed in military 

‘The directions of the rivers also have been more 
accurately laid down. Thus the Asmm, on which the capital of Tigré 
is situated, is said by Messrs. Ferret and Galinier to flow to the S, and 
not to the N., as laid down by all former travellers except Rippell. 
‘The Mareb was ascended, and the longitude and latitude of its source 
determined. Other rivers, known only by name, have been Inid down 
with tolerable accuracy. The Tacazi is also rectified, by the travellers’ 
own observations, and by information acquired in the country, from ite 
source to its junction with the Nile in Sennanr. Tigré and Semen have 
been mapped in great detail). 

‘The heights of several mountains, &c., have been taken barometrically, 
thongh not by corresponding observations. Mount Deljemwas found to be 
4620 metres high, and at this clevation there is always enow. Numerous 

observations were made in Tigrd. No magnetic observa- 
tions were made; indeed it appears that in providing the instruments for 
the scientific pursuits of the expedition, magnetism was overlooked, A 
geological map of Tigré and Semen and nine sections of the country, the 
whole coloured, have been prepared, together with a descriptive memoir 
of the primary, transition, secondary, and tertiary formations of the an- 
cient yoloances, the thermal springs, the iron and salt mines, and forsil 
combustibles, specimens of which have been brought home. ‘The travel- 
Tere have also made « collection of birds; though, after Rippell, there 
was little to glean in that department of natural history. Among the 
insects collected there are 140 new species. Of plants, 600 had been 
collected ; but, the travellers having been plundered, only 250 speci- 
‘mens were brought away, of which, however, 60 are entirely new, Par- 
ticular attention has been paid to those vegetable productions that are 
applied by the natives to useful purposes, and several that are curi- 
ous in this respect are mentioned in the Report of the Committee; one 
produces a very rich indigo colour; the mixture of two others gives to 
Teather m beautiful red dye. The geographical porition and height of 
the habitat 6f plants bave not been neglected. A collection of seeds was 
brought awny, but unfortunately lost; a casualty which had been provided 
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for ; and.» second supply is expected 


sy for latitude, which he has sent 
that according to a well 





~~ Abysatiia—Galla Langage. Thy, 


“Anfortied Mfotiammedai, W'native OF Dar-Sate, wh has been teeenty-two 
“years in Enares, the Dedhesa river fa the same as the White Nile, ‘but 
that hs perl to be an error. ‘The Dedhesa, which rink due N., is 
Ry by! De. Beke (se part if, of Vol. Xt: of od Journel), not only 
s to the Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue Nile, or Avai, tut is regarded By 
bude as the principal branch of that river, in which he per 
coincides in the opinion entertained by Dr. Beke, that the Abai is 
aks + main branch of the Babr-cl-Azrek. The Baro he regards as a 
‘branch of the White Nile. A letter, of the 7th October, from 
» states, that M. d’Abbadie had returned from Euerea. There 
“has alto been received ‘rom him a letter, dated the 5th Auguat, und we 
in the * Atheneum’ one still later from Gondar, dated September, 
addressed to our foreign secretary, M. Renouard. 
ssinia and Gulla —Charles Tutscheh—Before quitting the #ub- 
ions in Southern Abyssinia and in the neighbouring coun- 
he Galla, T beg to pay a tritute of respect to the meritorious 
‘the late Charles Tutschek, a native of Bayreuth in Franconia, 
the commencement of hin studies ax a jurist at Munich 
y the accidental circumstance of hix lnving been appointed 
charge of the poor blacks, natives of the Galla aud other neigh- 
countries, who had been brought to Europe by the Duke Maxi- 
wie Bavaria,) was induced to devote himself most ardently to the 
of the Galla language. By the help of these natives, one of whom 
wasn Gallaand another » Darfurian, Charles Tutschek was soon enabled 
sufficient knowledge of the language to put to the proof the 
xariogs. words brought home by Ludolf, Brown, Salt, Seetzen, Burckhardt, 
i, and Bruce; and being supported by the encouragement and 
advice of Carl Ritter of Berlin, whilst he evinced unremitted patience 
and, gooit sense in eliciting words and sentences, and principles of the 
grammar, and facts, and places, from his own illiterate pupils, he at 
length succeeded in compiling the materials of a lexicon, and a grammar 
. Teich» Unhappily for the cause of literature and geography, 
Tuiachck, when on the point of sctting out to visit the country on 
whose resources and idioms he had xo Jong dwelt, with the hope of ren- 
doring himself useful to the ij ignorant Gallas, and to his own enlightened 
countrymen, was cut off by disease in September, 1843. 
ae of editing his posthumous writings was left to his brother, 
a in 1844, published the Lexicon, dedicating it to 
Crown, Prince of Buyaria ; and in the course of this year he 


din giving to the public an ‘ Elementary Grammar of the 
i{ ioe dedicated to one of, our members, Sir Thomas D. 
also one of the warmest friends and « most liberal pro 
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phical Society of Paris, 

that Mr. Krnpf,was at Brava, in December, 18433: r 

the Jub, over the bar of which there was, in the d | 

of water, hut having Ld or 20 fect, within the bar... Th b 

Lieut. Christopher to be without outlet, and to be 

Haines river, Mr, Krapf says is nearer to the sea than. 

gined, and that it is only two.or three days’ journey. 

Saba. Independent of this information, there is a 

Macqueen’s letter to M, Jomard, which, a President, 

graphical Society of England, Lam bound to notice. 

anya,“ Je voudrais engager mon pays a suivre les 

Suire quelque chose pour Camélioration de P Afrique.” — 

woes Grirlah nthe, keto 9 endarene, the, ite mle ea 

bours in the cause of Africnn civilization; but we must c 

own claim to having sacrificed more oe 

efforts than all the other countries of Europe put for. 

ing the condition of benighted Africa.. France has. of just 

claims of her own of the highest order, and with all 

or has done, she will be the last not to admit the due merits. of Engin 
It is indeed unnecessmry to call your attention to the millions. whieh: 

for thin object the British nation sacrificed on the altanof humanity, or 

of our continued efforts to carry out and complete what 

the country have considered a righteous cause. I will simply add, that. 

even unaided English travellers are now striving to explore tracts of 

Southern Africa, which no European traveller of the last centuryhas: 

ever trodden. ‘To my great surprise, T recently RA 

ardent and accomplished youth, Lieut. Ruxton, late of the 

ment, who has formed the daring project of traversing Africa aie 

parallel of the Southern ‘Tropic, and has actually started for this purpane. 

Preparing himself by previous excursions on foot in N. Africs and. 

Algeria, he sailed from Liverpoo} in December last in the bark * Royalist" 

for Ichaboe, now 20 well known for its guano; from this spot he was tor 

repair to Walvish Buy, at the mouth of the Kuisise river, where we 
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Hace already mercantile establishments, "The intrepid ‘traveller ‘hud 
received from the agents‘of these establishments such favourable’ ac+ 
pot t towirde'the inferior, us also of the nature of the 
mute, tliat he has the midst sanguine hopes of being uble to penetrate 
anon region, Hf not of traversing it tothe Portuguese colonies of 
‘Mezatnbiqué:!" If this be eecomplivhed (and there wre traditions of ite 
having been done in former times by the Portuguese), then! indeed will 
| Lieate Raxtin have! acquired a permanent name for bimself ‘among 
j, by making us acquainted with the tiatute of the axis 
of the great’ continent of which we possess the southern extremity. 1 
‘Have inuch pleasure in adding, thatthe Admiralty have sent out instrnc- 
tioas'td the naval offfeers on the const to afford Lictit, Ruxton every 
wasistifice, and f havé no doubt that our meniber, Mr. Bandinel of the 
‘Office, #o zealous ini our cause, ‘will aid, by every mean i his 
department, thé young und gallant adventurer. 
"Mr, Ackerman has started from Puris for Madagascar, where he pro# 
p Femaih sometime. “The Academy of Scienices tus’ furnished 
is orf the prinetpdl objects of research, which should 
fx his attention. “We learn that the same individual fin presented to 
‘the Académy a project for improvitig the sulubrity of the Teland of St. 
“Mary's, off the coast ‘of Madagascar. 
“Tw the Atheneum’ for August we fd it mentioned that M. Maize 
‘The reedived’a éotimiasion to explore Southern Africa. He is to enter 
the country at Banzibat anid join thé Arab merchants, ‘who Teave whe 
‘bast a certain pr of the year for the interior. 
ThE French commander, H. J. Matson, and Capt. Morell, have made 
numerous observations, hydrographical and meteorological; the former 
oni the W. coast of Africa, S. of the equator, and the latter along the 
‘coast of Cape Colony’; while the commandants, P. d’Orcel and Latanoff 
de Kerdudall, have ‘explored the eastern coasts of the Mozambique 
channels 
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“®.. Senne. the geographers of eminence, whose death it 

‘War my painful duty to notice in my Address of last year, wus M. 
Nicollet, whose labours along the Missiesippi and Mistouri I also men- 
fied. We have since then been favoured, through the kinduess of 
‘Mr. Greenhow, with M. Nicollet’s map, in 6 sheets, embracing the 
‘whole course of the mighty Mississippi, and that of its equally important 

‘the more rapid and tortuous Missouri, together with the vast 
“région lying’ betweeft these great arteries of the N. American continent. 
‘Dhis tap is of the greatest importance in iteelf ax depicting the hydro- 


hid 








which we are ‘aleo indebted to 
tains, first, & suctinet account of the oe 
pe ae within the limits of the map, including « 
maveiments of the expedition during the years 1838: 
eX Rat to the sources So 











iB ptr Neat Bid the second is 
drawn up by Dr. Jumes Torrey, of the plaiits obtained | tage 
pediti mad tho tid, dlat of, che. $0008 ot Ate: aes 
6 ie 
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very interesting report, the plrysical featares of sf caine 
Ms Productions of its surface aud its geology are dctailéa ; the manners, 

3 sand Lakigiage ‘at the tribes met with, are also suceinetly Wee 
scribed } but the exploration of the portages at and about the sources of 
the see may perhaps be esteemed the most valuable ‘portioa of 

s labours. ‘The wccount of the pseudo-voleannes long the 
issouri ix also very curious. He rightly attributes their origin to 
singular centres of slow combustion, which the minerilogist Patrin 
erroneously considered to be the cause of real volcanoes; viz. the 
penetration of water into the pyritiferous strata, and the consequent 
decomposition of the sulphuret of iron, ‘The sources of the Missis~ 
sippi hud been already explored by Mr. Schoolcraft and Lieut. Allen; 
but M. Nicollet is, we believe, the firat traveller who has carried with 
him ‘astronomical instruments, and employed them along the whole 
course of that river, from its mouth upwards. ‘The report contains also 
‘a Very inleresting sketch of the early history of St. Louis. Altogether 
the map and memoir are very valuable additions to the geography of N. 











i a of J. C. Fremont’s exploration of the ‘country 
lying i and the Rocky Mountains, of Mr, Josiah 
‘Commerce of the Priiries,” of Mr: Greenhow's 

sin he Baan: ae, thinks to the kindness of Mr, 
Zour Journal contains that gentieman’s valuable analy 
‘tree GHEY oP Weds seein publications ; whilst his recent work on the 


question of the rights of Great Britain to the Oregen territory is satin~ 
fuctorily deduced from the original rights os derived by us from the 






New great Canal of Tehuantepec. Ixix 


‘cession of ita first discoverery, the French. I must here, however, men- 
ion, another work by M. Duflot de Mofras, entitled * Exploration da 
‘Territvire de V'On'on,’ in, 2 vols, ‘Thi publication hax been made at 
the expense and under the direct xanction of the government of France. 
ugh, 1 not of interest, more especially at the present moment, 
we do not find in it any new facts observed by the author; neither is 
there any journal to enable us to yerify the track, which he has marked 
oo his ‘map $s the course of his journey. Althougli pulities are not our 
‘object, Leannot fnil to observe that, however iudiepored to favour British 
fpterests,, this author is compelled to admit the validity of the English 
shims tothe Oregon territory... 
4 Phere bas also been published a map of the boundary line between 
the United States and the adjacent British dominions, from the mouth 
of the: Ste. Croix, to the intersection of the parnllel of 45° N. lat., by 
Major Graham, with sections, 

M ‘Minm B. Hodgson has likewise published at New York ao 
etlmalogical work, entitled ‘ Notes on Northern Africa, the Sahara, and 
Soudan, &e,.” which ix well spoken of; and observations on the 
ancient history of the N. of Africa, and the affinity between the Berbers 
fnil the ancestors of the ancient Egyptians, are said to be worthy of con- 


. Central America.— Passage across the American Isthmus. — 

Rating formerly adverted me length to the projects which had 

t ning the execution of canals, 

railroads, or passages for ci across the great isthmus of Ame- 

rica on five parallels of Jatitude, Tam now happy to state, that in con- 

sequence of the able reports on the subject, and the confidence re- 
Posed Don dose, de Garnye and Se pares NP are h 


portion of the river Cunzacualco, which is navigable for 80 miles from its 
mouth in the Bay of Cumpeachy or Gulf of Mexico, 
T have already so fully anticipated a! 
And vast importance of the execution of Pp 
public are now in possession of such clear and copious. documents i inthe 
work of that nkilful engineer, M. Moreau, that I shall | 
the gratifying wmouncement made to me by one of our 
De Morgun, that the company formed consists of Mexica 
French interests; that the canal is to be cut from the | igh portion, of 


Foe a account of Don José de Garay’s survey cous of Tehuantepes, #ee 
‘the able uiticle by Mz. Thomas Faleoner in our own Jourual, 











the river Cuazncualeo tothe lakes on the shores of 

andl that jt will be made on the same scale as the G 
Canal, and therefore poseable by vessels of 1000 tons | 
When we reflect om the vast saving of in 

pense, which this short cut to the Pacific and all colonies, tm 

futuro, whether on the Oregon or elsewhere, to which British 


which will thus at once clear away such obstacles, and open 
grand field of commerce, by the execution of a project which hy 
adesideratum for centuries, and which neyer could be so 
out as ity these pipivg times of pesce, . 
Taw acquainted with little other information of interest, 
year has furnished respecting Central America, except that 
® strong probability that a German colony will be founded onthe Mos 
quito coast; the Baron de Felleher having returned from thence with s 
favouruble report on the soit and elimate, and the Queen of the country 
having offered to a commission an extensive tractiofland. 6) 
8. America. —Of 8. America, in like manner, we have heard /but 
little: French Gaayana hae been recently examined by M. Jules Itier, 
whose accounts haye been successively published in the * Anniles Mari- 
times et Coloniales.” M. F. de Castelnau is pursuing bis researches in 
the interior of Broxit with the assistance of the Brazilian Government; 
‘when last heard of (22d March, 1844), he was at Goyaz. His intention 
‘was to proceed to the W. nnd descend the Tocantins river, returning to 
‘Goyaz by ascending the Araguay. wd 





Evrorr. ‘ 
Stoeden and Norway.—We bave lately received 7. sheets of the N. 
coast of Norway, and a similar number of the hydrographic surwey of the 
southern provinces of Sweden. The former documenta were put intomy 
hands by our eminent foreign member Hansteen, when I visited the sei 
entific congress of Scandinavia assembled last summer at Christiania; 
but IT regret that my rapid transit through Sweden and my geological 
Pursuits did not enable me to communicate with our Swedish foreign 
members, except M. Wahlenberg. I hope, in revisiting Sweden and 
Norway this summer, to be able to bring from thence some new stores. 
Tn ihe meantime, I can announce to you that since our last anuiversary, 
Profestor Keilhau has published « geological map of the northern 
of Norway in the second part of his “Gwea Norvegicu ;' and that when at 





ye) Sweden Riso.and\ Fall of Land. \) .  \xxi 


- Stockholm L had, throughthe privilege kindly obtained for me by Baron 
Heraelivs, amopportunity of nspecting)a portion of a large lithological 
‘map of Sweden, which is in preparation, andin which the varied ancient — 
‘erystalline rocks of that, kingdom -will, be ‘clearly indicated by) the 
Aaboursjof competont, mincralogisis and surveyors; Mevers. Forsells, 
‘Exdamny Franztn, and) Troillivs. In making, inquiries reapecting the 

‘remarkable phenomenow of the, rise-of Jand) in, Norway and-parts of 
| Swedenjtowhich public attention wus first called by Leopold von Buch, 
and which have been ex much extended by the rovearches of Mr-Lyell; 
wis informed:by Baron Beezchus that there is unquestionably a line 
from Bs'to'W.acrogs Sweden in the parullel of Solvitshory slong which 
is: perfectly stable, and has not moved for many centurics. 
‘To the N. of it, however, the whole continent appears to have. been 
tained very considerably at comparatively recent periods, and to be still 
undergoing the same process, thevintensity of which increases to the 
Nw» The presence’ of sea-thells not distinguishable from, those now 
living in theradjacent seas at different altitudes are the best. proofs of 
‘sueh)risein previous times, and the marks affixed tothe rocks prove that 
‘this clevation is still, proceeding. ‘To. the S., however, of the stationary 
Hines orthroughout the province of Scania, it is now still. more clearly 
developed, thut-the land is, on che contrary, undergoing that depression, 
which Mr. Lyell.explained to the English public. 

 ») The porsenssbove all others, who has worked out the phenomena.o 
the depression of Southern Sweden. is that eminent. and truly learned 
man Professor Nilleon of Lund, who combines a profound knowledge of 
“paturalhistory, with great rending,and research, and whose Jabours in 

ethnology have thrown #0 much light on the eeveral races of men which 
from the earliest times have successively occupied his country." It is not 
ouly by showing that the village of Stafsten in Scania is now 380 feet 
nearer the Baltic than it was eighty-seven years ago, when Linnmus him- 
selfmeasured the distance, butalso by indicuting that an ancient pavement 
of the time of Trelleberg has been found at a level of 3 feet below the 

Baltic, that n depression is proved : Nillson has further shown that both 
on the E. nnd W. sides of Scanin, turf or peat bogs (evidently terrestrial, 

‘because charged with fresh-water and terrestrial remains) are also under 
the level of the sen; andthus no doubt can be entertained concerning the 
“movement of Scandinavia, which may be resembled to that of « plank apon 

_ erased sapport, one end of which is ascending and the other descending 

—— $$ SS 





9} The Royal Museum at Copenhagen affords « splendid ustration of the value of 
saving from destroction, in one national iauseum, the earliest implements of each age. 
secindiog 10 the scheme of Nillsm, the wens of the saccomice apm of 

r fata uliniebly developed by the able conservator, Mr. Thomyaen. 
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: ‘Ostend and Bruges; also. an ssa sel aa ogee 
A Nouvelle Carte Générale de. la, Belgique, par M, Vundermaclens on 
the scale of yyotvre: ‘ Joledey  sheijoliloet nae alain 
Austria-—Io Austria bas been. published, a. General: Map.of 
in 24 sheets, by n Society of Geographers, a enon; sles AMete 
of the Austrian Empire, in L5 sheets; and a General Atlas, of 40.mapes — 
besides many maps of ports or harbours, Some Statistical Tablesof 
Hungary, and a Lexicon or Geographical Dictionary, of the Austring: 
Empire, have likewise, been published. 4 4 Cte 
Colonel Hauslab of Vienna bas published a set of, Physical and Geos. , 
logienl Maps, showing the natural distribution: of the surinee: ofthe 
globe into Orographical, Hydrographical, and Geological basins 4. 
A new Map of Krain, by M. H, Theyer, in 16 sheets, is in progress 


of publication; 4 sheets have already, appeared. eto 0 a 
A Map of Bohemia, by Kumeraberg, in 4 sheets, is also. being. pulsy 
lished; one sheet of it, has been printed, vere W Deh 


ett our hacia Colonel ; Skirbanek;, that the sure 
Of the kingdoms of | under the direction of 
the Military Fay Pear. any sno vides 

we Leh f. Tinney sla baa inher 
Saerama cere fg. [hin wropored. to continue, 








2 Aitstrian and Saxon Wo 


rvey next sear, whetn'the triangulation will be carried’ over the 
of Germany'in the jrarallel of Buda by ote set of xurveyots, while 
beginning its operations in ‘Transsylvania, will push on to- 
‘findithe Bunat- At Spalatro, in Dalmatia, wheré the 
‘been already observed, an ‘nziinuth will be measured ; and_ 
Reemmminnas exec is already: known, the Tatitude will be de- 
termined: Ttisvalso intended to connéct the Naval Observatory at 
"Venice with the general trinnigalation of Austria, by means of the astro 
nomiesl admeastrements of’ the arcé of the meridian between Spalatro 
and) Viena,” Repoades Fiume ‘atid Prague, and ‘between Venice and — 
"The Miers lige Tnstitute is now engaged 
(+ Geral Lapel Mat F of thé former, two liv 










The na of “a Special’ Map of Bohemia, on the seule of 5 deny is 
‘bejgunisin order to’ its being engraved on copper. 

- Saxiny) 2Philology being ‘a branch of ethnology, and this Jatter ine 
Umately connected with geography, the Society will be glad to learn that an 
assbcintion has been furmed at Dresden, under the presidency of the cele~ 
brated Orientalist Hermann, for the furtherance of philological pursuits, — 
‘The importance of phildtogy, us affording data by which to arrive at a 
knowledge of the former relations, and present dispersion of the different 
families of mankind, cannot be doubted, and it is wo be hoped thnt the 
Jearned and indefatigable philologists of Germany may succeed in 
elucidating a subject still enveloped fn much obscurity, In connexion 
with this, the Inte discoveries of Himyaritic, and Cunciform inscriptions, 
amd the attempts more ‘or-less successful of learned individuals to de- 
cipher them, have’ considerable interest. 

‘The Barow V. Wrede, whose Notes of an Excursion in Hadramant 
‘is inserted in our Journal, is Publishing at Leipsig the account of his, 
‘S. Arabia. 

Prankfort-—M. Derfelden de Hinderstein bag lately completed his 
important Atlas of the Dutch East Indies. 

Preance—Tn the Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Frauce will 
‘be found interesting notices on Kurdistan, by M. Texier. 

Mi) Vivien is publishing the Geographical History of Asia. 

‘M. d’Avezac, who has so greatly coutributed by his labours to the 
geography of Afriea,'has lately ndded to the work entitled * Univers 
Pittoresque? an interesting volume on the ancient religions prevalent in 
‘the siorth-western regions of Africa. 

Tie Socidte’'de Geographic of Puris hus published a Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Berber Language, under the superintendence of M. 
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baiv Mr. Murcmison's udddress—France. 


P_ A. Jaubest ; and @ French and Berber Dictionary. hax been yuiblished 
‘by order of the Ministre de la Guerre ;, both of which works hare bevy 
liberally presented to our library. oe 1 al renal gi 
 M. Gabriel Lafond, im the Inst volume 
* Voyage autour du Monie,’ has given some! 
on the commerce of the Indian Archipelago carried) an by! 
Boughis. 10) (Dillt wie th ate ae Geena 
“ “Ata probably knows to you prmvesectaiarieete en 
fan atlas, entitled * Geogrphic Ancieune Historique. et: Comparce dis 
Gavles Cigalpines et Transalpines.’ The) 

additional map to the collection, being that of Guul ot the-epoch of he 
fell of the Roman empire ia the Wester 

We have further been favoured by/ Mu) Decne ceet one 
ing members at Paris, with the following notices— 

The survey of the coasts of France in the. Motiecranean ae 
minated by M. Mounier in 1843 ;, there remaining, nothing. to debut 
to, determine the soundings further out... The death of M. Mounier 
having put a stop to a career, throughout which he-had given. proofvat 
great talent, M. Duperré, who had. been bis second. in: command at 
Martinique and on the coasts of France, was charged 
In 1844 all the western portion had been completed, and, veil 
mission af the Spanish government, the Bay of Rosas has been 
as far as Cape St. Sebastian. M, Duperré is now about to start, forthe 
eastern portion. The use of a steamer, has greatly. facilitated these 
operations. tat yee 
_ Of other French engineers abroad, three are in China, one at the 
Marquesas, and one on the coast of Algeria, but no reports have yet 
been received from them. The 6th, and last volume, of the * Pik¢e 
Emogais,’ which completes the description of the northern wnd westera 
coasts of Franec, has been published, so that this great work, which has 
been twenty-five years in completing by the corps of hydrographical en- 
gineers and their able director, M. Beautemps Beaupre, is now terminated. 

‘The physical portion of the voyage of the * Yénus, forming 5 volumes 
of interesting observations by M. de Tessan, has been published, ie 
the atlas of the voyage is almost finished. 

The physical portion of the voyage of the ‘ Bonite,’ edited by M. 
Darondeau, is also rapidly advancing towards conclusion- 

‘The engraving of the charts and plans, illustrative of the expeditionof 
the ‘ Astrolabe? and the ‘ Zélec,’ is also making progress, though nothing 
of it has yet been published, M. Vincendon Dumoulin, who has charge 
of the work, and who is also to compile the history of the voyage, has 
constructed several general maps and charts, composed partly, from ob 
























woade during the voyage; Sion of these natant. oth 
, anid others will shorily be ixaned. ‘ 
de la Marche, who sailed in 1842/0n board-the * Erigone,” com- 
by Captain, now Rear-Admiral, Ceeille, hus brought hence from 
) agreat mass of magnetical and physical observations made 
a ) Which have been received’ with great interest by the Académie 
Sciences, and which are likely to be soon published. ‘snl 
ew ‘still continues his researches on the tides. He has esta- 
“blished’an instrument at Toulon, which uninterruptedly ‘marks the 
“movement of the'tides, and he is about to sct up!» similar instru- 
“ment at St. Serva. 
M. Keller has made some very interesting observations at Cherbourg 
ow the currents produced by the tides; wud he ia now preparing’a me~ 
moir on the waliect which M. Dauasy thinks will contaiy dome new 
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ME Later voyage in Abyssinia is about to be published, and a 
| description of the W. const of Afticn, by’M. Bout; av also the voyage 
1843 by the French 
Governor of Senegal, to explore the river Fulemé, and the gold districts 
ow its banks aud on'those of its tributaries, He visited the upper course of 
_ the Gambia, where, ft i said, he has resolved, on data quite new, the 
_ question of the alleged junction of the upper streams of the Gambia 
and Senegal; and he has genorally improved the mips of the W. cdast, 
particularly as regards the-hydrographical system of that region. 
‘M. Daussy has further favoured us with a detailed list of 82 charts 
‘and plans, and six works of nautical descriptions and ¥ailing directions, 
‘which have been published by the French “Ministry of Marine during 
‘the past year, kindly adding the promise, that the greater partwill be 
presented to thé Socicty. The detail of the more important voyages 
a is ab follows :—Voyage of the Botiite ; Historical Atlas, 
oh Oth ‘part ; Zoological “Atlas, 13th part ; Botanical Atins, 9th, 
10th, and Lith parte; Text, 6th livraison; Magnetical Observations, 
tome T, 2nd part, T-volume in 8¥o., "th livrainon ; Geology and Mineral- 
‘ogy, 1 Vol. in Bvo., 8th and Mth livmnisons  Zoophytology, 1 vol. in 8Vo. 
. ¢ of the *Vdous,’ Text History of the Voyage, 4th volume; 
and livraisons 6, 7,8, 9 and 10 of 
the Atlas of Nataral History ; Voyage of the * Artemise,” the Srd vol. 
in 8v0. 














































} With regan ty the Scientific Commission of the North, in Seandi= 

— pavia, Lapland, &c., of the Atlas there have been published from the 
16th fo the 18th livraison ; of the Text, 4thlivraison, being Geology and 
- palieteogy; ‘Tet patt i Bvo.; the 5th livraison, Meteorology, tome ty 
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Jxxii = Mr. Muncutsoss's, Addrest-France— Spain. 


peit 1; Oth and. 7th livrainons, MListory,of the, Voyasey 4 yol.j, and 8& 
Liveniaab Magpatinies igre} s Boel party so oat Tail Seta lne 
Of the Voyageof the ‘ Astrolabe’ there have sppes 

‘Voyage, 6th and 7th tomes of the text, and 33rd li 


of the Zoological Adas, livraicona Lith to 
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the present year; the,aurvey, of the remaining 28 will be compl 
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in tse omape 

of Algeria, and others very important are now ow making. Of there maps | 
Col. Lapic has kindly. promised to, send copies for our Li 

‘Two, works by the Scientific Commission of Algeria 
published. The first of these, edited by M. Carette, 
gineerm, contains a. study of the routes, followed. by, ‘te abe baie 
southern parts of the province, with & map on which all the routes are 
traced.. The. second, contains researches on: the Geography and Com- 
merce of South Algeria, by MM. Carette and Renou, with,three maps. 

A volume willalso shortly appear containing yaluable information on 
i Asn Sy Cl Dash ey Mai 
‘Captain of the Etat-Major, ‘ vo sual th eee 

_ A large map of Morocco has, been published by ‘Me Renou, from 
materials collected by him during his residence in Algeria. It is anid 
to. be rich in details of ite northern portion. 1 sont hue Onl 
(Mf. Emile de Champeourtois has arrived in Pasi from, u eientii 
apission to, Asia Minor, bringing, with bine ralanble SMA 
labours, ' rigs al 

TBboslie. s.urays impariantrorisstoevieiss, Isbousvot Ata ae 
Fortia d’Usbin, MM. Guerard and, Haxe, Members of, the Academy. af 

Inscriptions, Mr. Miller, and Col, Lapic, has, after. many. 

Jaborious research, been completed. It is entitled. ¢ Beenell des Ia 
rairce Anciens,’ and comprises the Itinerary of Antoninus, the Peutin 
gerian Tables, and a selection. of Greek Peripli, in a 4to. volume, and 
accompanied by an atlas of 10 maps, This work, has been. obligingly 
presented tous by Col. Lapic. i Ae 

_ Spain—in Spain a translation of Balbi’s Geography’ was 
under. ithe title of ‘ Gompendio de Geografia Universal,’ by Dan 








Spanish and Portinyitese’ Works: |! Isxvit 


tah Pabregos, the original being angmented ‘und corrected, ‘as far as 
ards Spain; but when one volaie only was! published, the translator 
ed, ledving bit 4 sheets ready'telative to Spain, and neyet novone has 
filers the work Fi Wied! 20 0 20! oc 1 cay ery 

“Phere have bera  publiched *E) Orbe Pintoresco Daguerrentipico,? 
“Dn Geogratin Pinthtesca, third edition ; with steel engravings; plans, 
and maps, which represent the principal cities of the world according 

i, Malte Brim, aud Mifitnio; Nos: 1,'2, ahd 9 deta‘ CostnOeci- 
“de Francia,’ the Inst number, inchiding ‘that part between ‘the 
‘lorine’Sands apa the high tond to Sei, by the Hydrographic Societys 

Don Jor! d’Vreullu, to whorn we ure indebwd for this notice of what 
W doing in Spain, further informs wa that there will ‘be imimedint 
Publiitied the *Elementos de Geografia, by Letrow.’ ° 2 od 

‘There have also appeared an elementary geography for children, by 
D.L. Garcia Saiz, wid x Trentive on Geogruphy, by D2 N: Rodriguez 
‘Salanio, in Salamanen. 18 Tow tae ws! 

With regard to ‘maps and charts, there hav appeared a chart “of the 
Wester Const’ of Sumatra, with thé Tsland of Engaiio, &c.} alto” | 

SA Chart of the China Sea, with’ the Istinds of Ariamibas. 

“Di Dorings Foutar’ hae neatly finished a Topographical May of 
Gallicin, ordered by the Government in 1994. 

The unsetiled state of Spain’bas been most unfavourable to science; 
nd no surveys, eithér luid or maritime, have been even projected. 
‘Nor bas itty impulse Veen giver to the study of geography, whless it be 
that several jprepuratory schools have been established in different cities, 
‘and at these geography forms part of the studies of the pupils, 

' Portugal—1 have much pleasire in announcing that about five 
Yetrs-ago a Society was formed in Lisbon, under the designation of the 
“Royal Maritime and Colonial Association of Lisbon,’ which has already 
published several volumes of interesting matter, on the voynges and 
colonial establishments, both early andInte, of the Portuguese, in the 
work entitled * Annaes Maritimas ¢ Colonnes.’ t is to be regretted we 
‘are riot yet'in possession of this mine of information resjecting the early 
‘establishments of the adventurous Portuguese, and where no doubt we 
whould find much valuable information on countries which ‘most’ par- 
ticularly interest us at this’ moment, more especially the E, coust of 
' Feotti out corresponding member, Commander Magédo, ‘we learn thict 
the Topographical Map of Portugal is iti progress, 

M. de Magedo has himself published a memoir, to prove that the 
Canary TMands were not known to thé Afabs previous'to the didcoveries 
of the Portuguese. Councillor Lopez de Lima Was published the fire 









and Bostern Africa, in Eastern Asin, in’ China i 
‘This work: is published by'order-of the: Government 5 


tion’ relating to the Molucen Tslands,? 
off the ‘series entitled, Materials fi 


reprint of the Collection” of (Opuscola® relating to 
quests, and Voyages of the: Pertuguere ‘This ° 
History of *What Don Christovao da-Gama did in the: Ki 
Prestre John with 400 Portuguese,” by Miguel Casmahop, 
Holland. —We learn that M: Van der Velde, of the 
Navy;ie about to pablish’a work on the Dutch possessions: 
with a large map. ‘The same individual, in conjunction’ 


Coppenaal, tas undertaken @ Fretich translation, ani 1 
Of the -tmsportant - work’ of Frengots Walentyn von ee, 
lished in five folio volumes at Dordrecht; and “1 


‘Thin has ever been considered by those’ to'whom 
‘was familiar, as a most important work; and'when, as i: a thi 
now edition, all that in the lapac of one ‘hundred and nineteet'yéurs has’ 
become obsolete «hill be éliminatéd, and wll thatlater researches have: 
corrected or brought to light, be substituted invite place, ehis will an 
questionably be one of the most important works of the day, and ite 
appearance will be hailed by all lovers df oriechal ores aa 
valuable acquisition. 1 oy ree 
Maly.—The progress of the study of geography, and its sister sciences 
geology and chorography, will be greatly promoted it Ttaly, if sufficient 
encouragement secures the continuation of an excellent periodienl, com- 
menced last year ut Bologna by'ané of our members, 
Signor Annibale Ranuzzi. His Geographical Annual (* Anwuario Geo= 
grafico Italiano”), a small and unpretending volume, not only’ gives » 
complete account of what has been lately done in Italy, to improve our 
knowledge of geography, but contains valuable commonfeations! from 
the most distinguished men in that country on the geology, topography, 
climate, produce, and industry of their native country, with statistical 
tublee carefully compiled, and a complete catulogue of scientific worke 
lately published in the various Ttaliaw/Stetee. A learned) dissertation’ 
by Count Griberg de Hemsd, another of our valuable 
‘on the early Genoese navigators, will be read with much satisfaction by 
all who take an interest in the history of tiavigation and commerce; but 


& 
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perhaps the most important, communication in the volume is a lewer 
from General Visconti, in which he explains the origin of a discrepancy 
im the height of the dome of St. Peter's at Rome, as given by the 
estimates formed by/the avtronomers of that city, and the determination: 
made: by Cuptain Fergola of the Royal Neapolitan Engineers. That’ 
officer, not being able toextend. his: triangulation jinto the Roman ter- 
tomake the dome of St. Peter's the termination af 
one of his angles, was obliged to assume a co-efficient of terrestrial re-) 
fraction. Not considering the variation of that. clenient in different 
climates, and | seasons, be took as its expression 0108, the quantity: 
jn the-French triangulations, and. given by Paissantin, 
his treatise on geology, found also by actual observation tbe applicable 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Naples. The height of the dome of 
‘St. Peter's thence deduced differed materially from that of the Roman 
astronomers, whose accuracy could not) be doubted. Thie error wax 
pointed out by Colonel Coraboruf of the French Engincers, in the * Bule 
Tetin de ta Soci&e de Geographic.’ General Visconti, therefore, caused) 
a fresh calculation to be made along the whole chain of ‘triangles from 
the Adriatic to the Mediterranean; and thus obtained for the)expression| 
in question 0706415, annmount which, when applicd to the determinn~ 
thon of the altitude of the dome of St. Peter's at Rome, gives a result: 
neatly identical with that-of the Roman astronomers. . Though this cor) 
Teetion was communicated without delay:to M.: oe bp 
hase been a& yet unoticed in France. 

There are also, several other valuable deniemetsesin from | Genera 

‘Ranuzzi’s* Annuario;” and much as might have been 
expected from the known zeal and ability of that writer, it may safely be 
ayerred that his work-excceds even the expectations which his reputation 
led his readers'to form. 

‘To this L must add, that Signor Ranuzzi, who is one of our best 
correspondents; has) just favoured us with» the following interesting 
information. <Among the works which appeared) lnst yeur,-says the 
‘Count, one is expecially deserving of notice; the volume published at 
‘Milan, im consequence of the congress of men of ecicace, and entitled 
* Natural and Civil Reports on Lombardy? (Notizic Naturali ¢ Civili 
sulla Lombardix), published by n society of learned men, under the direc 
tion af Signor Carlo Cattaneo. This work, of which the first volume 
only has yet been: published, and which will be followed by Appendices 
and Sapplementsy according as more materials are received, will give a 
full and complete orographical view of Lombardy. At Florence Signor 
Bianchi has begun to publish a Political, and Signor Murmochi a 
Physical, Geography of Italy, under the title of * Introduction to the 


Storia seni gra open * 
will be very well executed, and are caleulated te 


of « collection entitled *The Italian's Library. 1 
were undertaken and continued in the course | 
mth has goue on with his © 

cal Dictionary of Tuscany? a work conducted with grea 
ledge. In the Sardinian States Signor Casatis has, in | 
advanced in hie Geographical, Historical, Stati Y 
Dictionary of those States; Signor Dho, the Statistical 
Chorography of the same ; Siguor de Bartholomei's ‘T 
and Statistical Noticts of the Sardinian States;? three 
value, which throw a strong light upon oné of the pri 
Stater. * The Physical, Historical, and Statistical Chorog 
published at Florence by Signor Zuceagni Orlandini, may’ 
now completed, It is a work of vast extent, which cost it 
author much care aud indefatigable labour; but is, notwithst 
from satisfying all that is required by the actual state of I 
He collects a multitude of facts, hints, anid observations, bu 
exactly and ¢orreetly; and he errs especially with respect to orde 
method. This is what may be said by one who would criticise his work; 
it will, however, remain a fine monument of the geographical lahours of 
Zuceagni, to whom, says the Count, we were previously indel 
excellent Atlas of Tuscany ; and ft will operate as a stimulus to the mare 
careful study of our country (Italy), Signor Marmochi has lately com= 
pleted his course of ‘ Universal Geography,’ in 6 vols. Sya.—the most 
important work on General Geography andertaken in Maly in these 
latter times. At Naples the Bureau Topographique has published a 
new chart of the Mediterrancan in 3 sheets; and Signor de Luca is 
superintending the 4th edition of hie Geographical Institutes; but Count 
Ranuzzi does not know whether they have yet been poblished- Tt 
ia a good elementary book, of which the 3rd edition was published in’ 
1843. At Turin a translation bas appeared of Balbi’s ‘Elements of 
General Geography? published nt Paris in 1843 ; and sort rer 
of his other work, entitled ‘A Compendium of Geography.” 
‘works have for many readers the cote eae 
a writer who adopts the French, that is, an casy and popular style, but 
improves it by arrangement, depth, and real knowledge. However, it 
in well to know that, since the great progress recently made in geography, 
and since the extraordinary labours of Ritter, Humboldt, Berghaus, &c.. 
have become known, the authority and celebrity of Sigoor Balbi have 
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been greatly diminished in Italy, particularly in Lombardy. He, will 
| nevertheless always be esteemed one of the distinguished Italian geo- 
| gtapbers, and an indefatigable, if not a very uccurute compiler. 
The Topographical Ofice-at Naples has published the sixth Sheet of 
‘the great map of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies;. under the direction 
of the indefatigable General Visconti. Of the geodetical and topo 
graphical Inbours now carrying un in Piedmoutand the Sardinian, ter 
Filoxies wenerally, we can eay nuching, ax there Inbours are kept secret 
_ At Milan Signor, Ciyelli, has undertaken a large’ map of Italy. in 
‘28 ebeets, on. the scale of y5s!y535 16 sheets of it have already ap- 
peared ; and. Signor, Litta has published, asa specimen of m Topo- 
and Historical Atlas of History, the beantiful * Historical 
‘Tableau of Pavia,’ a work for which its illustrious author has already \col- 
lected a vast quantity of matcrials, and he has. combined together all the 
materials which were necessary for the great ‘Map of Italy and ita Gon- 
fines,’ at which be has been working for many years, ‘The’ last pub- 
Tications at Milan were the maps of Signor Brenna, entitled * Choro- 
graphical Maps of the Province of Milan ;? they are a perfect model of 
accuracy and diligence, aud will be considered among the most beautiful 
maps constructed in. Italy; they are ona scale of ys.b90- At Venice, 
Signor Botta has published:a vew. Post and Rond Map of all Italy, in 
one sheet At Turin.a new. Universal Atlus has been published by 
Signor Casella, in 16 sheets, very well executed and very useful to stu- 
dents,of geography ; it ie perhaps the hest atlas lately constructed in 
Ttaly, and supplics one of the requisites most needed in geographical 
im 
_ Signor Marmochi’s Course of Geography already mentioned ik accom- 
panied by an a! but we cannot h. for its execution. The 
rn of Signor Zuccagni Orlandini is also accompanied by an 
atles and a large general map of [taly, in 15 sheets, on a scale of weelwwes 
bot itis not a very correct work. 
_ At the Scientific Congress held at Milan in September last, General 
Vacana propored the adoption of a uniform method of colouring geo- 
Ipgical maps, recommending that adopted by the German geologists, 
which Signor Giuli has followed in his useful Mineralogical Map of 








‘Vice-Admiral Albini has published an excellent Sailing Directory for 
Professor Gallo of ‘Trieste has also published his sixth 
Nautical Almanack,’ « very useful and well-executed work, as we are 


The Milanese have founded a Chorographical Tustitution for the col- 
lection of information, civil and natural, respecting Lombardy. Signor 
VOL. xv. f 
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Ranuzzi has foonded a similar institution 

region S. of the Po, from Piacenza to Rimini; aud 

Marchese Pallavicini has taken steps for establishing one 

wo that, as Siguor Ranuzzi observes, when every natural 

shall have followed the example set them by the Lombards, 
hope to postess « uniform geographical work, comprehending | 

of the Peninsula, and the adjoining countries. lll 

In addition to the above, we have ben favoured by our distinguished: 
Honorary Member, Count Grhterg of Hemad, with no account of the 
progress of geographical labours ia aly. He has 
pérly exposed, at the last Scientific Meeting in that country, the great 
inconvenience of having no lees than fourteen different Italian miles, all 
of which he very judiciously proposes to reduce to <a 
geogmphical mile of 60 to. degree. 

‘The Milanese Professor of Astronomy, F. Carlini, bs pabliabed a 
most interesting paper on the measure of that section of the meridian 
which, traversing the plain of Lombardy, is terminated by the parallels of 
Zarich and Geneva. 1 «2 

‘At Milan the ingevious Captain Joseph Bropacher has terminaied, 
and’ is ubout to place im the hands of the engraver, « most beautiful 

ical Map of the Alps and of the greatest part of she Apennines, 
with the indications of their corresponding passes, in Supe eae 
the scale of erslvve * 

Professor Vesin hae just published a * Quadro sinttioratatieccatal 
Granducato di Toscan: a 

Lastly, Signor Gaetano Osculati, of Milan, already known x the 
author of a very interesting narrative of his travela in South America, 
inserted in the ‘Politecnico,’ has published at Monza, * Note d an 

Viaggionclla Persia ¢ nella Indie Orientali negli anni 1841 ¢ 1842, 

Naples.—On the subject of the Geodetic and Topographical works 
executed by the Royal Topographical Office at Naples, from May 1844 
to the end of April of the present year, our zealous a 
General Visconti gives us the following information >— 

Signor Marieni, the Austrian engincer, completed in 1844 thomwbala 
triangulation of the first order, in Tuscany and the Papal States, connect- 
ing iton the N, with that made in Upper Italy, and on the 8. with 
that of the Two Sicilies towards the Roman frontiers. They are now 
calculating ot Vienna all the triangles measured by Marieni; and, im the 
two sides of the triangulations on the Neapolitan frontier, whieh have 
been alrendy calculated, the agreement between the poivts common te 
each ie as follows :— 

Length of the side between Mount Petrella and Mount Serracommune, 
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mning frem the base, measured in Upper Italy and continuing 
‘Tuscany, 51496°72 motres, 

‘distance, according to the calcalations made in the Topo- 
Office at Naples, beginning from the buse of the Castel 
, 51496°52 metres. Difference,-0°20 metres, 

igth of the side between Mount Petrella aud Mount Viglio, be- 
ginning as before from the base in Upper Italy, 67047°13. 
same distance from the base of Castel Volturno, 67047°85. 

0-28 
Differences ‘of 80 very small an amount in such long distances arc 
certainly wonderful, and for that reason are perhaps to be ascribed to 
© favourable combinations, It is, however, no less true, that they 
/& very great agreement between the Austrian and Neapolitan 
| trinngulations, and the great accuracy with which they have been carried 
on by dhe respective engincers. 
Geodetic operations have been undertaken in order to obtain the 
of an arc of the meridian of ahout 54" between Termoli, a city 

iS ‘the shore of the Adriatic, and Cape Passaro, the southernmost point 


_ ‘The northern part of this chain of triangles, passing between Termoli 

‘the Basilicata, is almost terminated; but in the remaining part, as 

a# Cape Passaro, many difficulties have occurred on account of the 
ieee ac Apecioe in Calabria, and of the position and maguitude 
‘of Boa! Tn several cases, when one station has been supposed tobe 
sible from snother, it was found upon the spot that nothing could be 
7 0 that much time was neceesarily lost in the examination of the 
the selection of the proper stations for the southern part of 
e triangulation, ‘Such an operation has, however, been completed, 
‘now Temains to be done except taking the angles with 
isting oe at cach station, which will be completed within the 


ince Malia will also be connected with Sicily hy means 

4 triangle, 

Inthe courst of the Geodetic examination of the above-mentioned 

on was fixed upon in the plain of Catunia for the measure- 
‘of « second geodetic base in 1946, to be connected with the tri- 

along the meridian of Termoli. 

t ‘of the 2nd and 3rd Order have been continued 

the provinces of ‘Terra di Lavoro, Abruzzi, Molise (Sannio), 

| the Capitanata, in order to supply trigonometrical points to the 

who are laying down the country on a scale of yy,b0a- 

Skribanck of Vienna has proposed to me, says General 

£2 
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Visconti, to muke a triangulation across the Adriatic, in order to connect 
the triangul of Dalmati that of the kingdom of Naples. The 
General thinks it very possible to effect this operation by the three fol- 
lowing triangles :—Ist, The Isles of St. Andrea, Cazza, and Pelagos; 
Qndly, St. Andrea, Pcligosa, and Tremiti; Srdly, Tremiti, Pelagoss, 
and Monte Calvo, which is the highest peak of Mount Gatgano in 
Puglia (Apulia). S. Andrea and Cazza are points in the Dalmatian 
triangulation; and Tremiti with Monte Calvo are trigonometrical points 
of the Neapolitan Survey. General Visconti is now concerting measures 
with Colonel Skribanek for the execution of this interesting operation 
in 1846. 

When this is completed, the measure of an arc of about 13° on the 
meridian of Vienna will be obtained between Silesia and Cape Sparti- 
vento, the southernmost point of Italy. 

The whole of the Topographical Map of the Faro of Messina, ona 








publishing it will now be made, on u smaller scale, but such as will be 
very serviceable to navigators, and for the various purposes for which the 
Government is desirous of using it. 

The Topographical Survey of the great Military Map of the Kingdom 
of Naples, on a scale of xo,}xuy is still in progress. At present little 
is wanting to complete the topography of the extensive province of Terra 
di Lavoro. 

The engraving of the three last sheets of the great Topographical Map 
of the country round Naples, on a scale of ys.a7) is #0 far advanced, 
that it is expected to be finished before the end of the present year. 

Great progress has also been made in three more shcets of the Topo- 
graphical and Military Map of the Kingdom (Naples), on a scale of 
av,tsc3 one of these three sheets will be finished and published in the 
course of the present year. 

The engraving of the Nautical Chart of the Mediterranean in three 
large sheets, with special plans of the principal ports, is almost finished. 
It will be published in the course of the present year. The works in 
engraving or lithography for the plans of the principal ports, &., for 
the use of the Neapolitan Navy, are in a state of progress. 

Prussia, and her advances in geography.—Whilst. during the two 
last years the gold Medals of our gracious Patron have been awarded to 
Adolph Erman and Carl Ritter; the former one of the moet scientific 
explorers of the age, the latter, as I have already eaid, the great historian 
and philotopher of geography—whilst our own Sovereign has heen 
prompt in honouring the brilliant researches of another Prussian subject, 
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also one of, our Medallists, Sir, Robert Schomburgk, whose meritorious 
Jabours are, recorded, in our Journal, our iMastrious foreign imember, 
“Alexander yon, Humbel, has just presented to his countrymen tl 
first. part of bis ‘Kormos,’ the crowning glory of his long and splendi 
Having ived the volume only when this address was well 
eae m ll “itis impossible for me to attempt t0 analyze its suerits, 
sill, Jess: to, render, Justice to. the holdness of conception, the power of 
oe een aa of to the breadth and ses of thought, with 
wl sraveller of the age, hss commenced his gigantic effort. 
‘That. effort, to use his own words, embodies * the hitheriy indefinitely 
conceived notion of complete physical geography, which has extended 
qwith ite contemplation, and hag resolved jteelf into a Plan perhaps, too 
dating sit fneludex within ite, wide graap a gonetal view of all created 
things, a complete physical description of the universe.” ‘In ep h to 
this work asthe embodying.of ideas and images, which have been fl 
in hismigd for more than half a century, headds, with the modesty w! ich 
‘sits20. gracefully ou the true philosopher, that he now offers to his con- 
temporaries this eketch of the great constitution of nature with hesila- 
tion, alarmed lest he has taken falsely the messure of his own facultics, 
and, of hisability to do, justice to his vast subject. There is, however, 
no man living, whoee generalizations from observed phenomena can have 
s0.great authority ns those of the universal Humboldt. ‘He has traversed 
a Samah 
‘Rot merely examining the rface of pent 
sons has brought into comparison the high tablelands 
‘and lofty, mountains of tropical America with the desert steppes and hills 
of. nerthern Asia, At preacut, we have only before us that part of hie 
great plan, which, includes an account of the limits and acientiGc treat- 
‘tment of physical cosmography, and a , general view of the phenomena of 
the uuiverse, preceded by a dissertation explaining the varied interests 
excited by the study of nature, and the fundamental Jaw: 4 
governed. Tn. two volumes, which are to succeed, will 


tural phenomena, exermplifed i in the gradual development of 11 
the universe asa whole; and lastly, an account of some pa 
omens, previously covsidered only with reference to. the pay 
ment. ee i introductory observa he first volume are 
already known to.the German public, having been delivered in an open- 
ARN aR AR TED AO) 3 FN They cyntain also an eloquent 
recommendation to the study of ‘al_geography in 
. febighes, sense, and in its relations to natural history. The concluding 








the mutual and harmonious working of those q 
‘universe, all of which hecho pc 8 h 


place T might dilate; but T may venture to eay that, as P 
‘will find in is much that is deeply interesting und valuable, exbibite 
® form thot renders it casily available, concerning the subject ‘of | 
ature, and its relation to the present extension of planta: 0 
You will nlso find the philosophical principles, and the great’ 

of our science, exemplified and illustrated in the happiest | 

8 profusion of facts bearing on the subject. 

T will close those observations with one more short quotation: he 
conclusion of the volume. Asn kind of résumé of his account of the 
actual phenomena of existing nature, Baron Humboldt (and 1 know you 
‘will thank me for attempting to be patentee | 
in an English dress) thus concludes -— 

“From the contemplation of the distant nebulm, and the matt! | 
double stars mutually revolving round one another, we have descended to 
‘the consideration of the minute and infinitesimal examples of organic 
life inhabiting both the sea and land, ond the vegetation which clothes 
the naked rocky cliffs on the declivity of the snow-capped mountain. 
All these pheriomena.may haye been produced by the operation of laws, 
conceming whore nature and mode of action we can attain some knew- 
ledge. Other laws however there are, which are less manifest, but 
whowe effect ix seen in the highest realms of organic existence, in pro- 
ductions varied in form, and indicating so much creative power exhi- 
Dited in the faculty of speech, and exemplified in the language of the 
different races of men. A physical delineation of nature conducts us to 
‘the verge of a higher intellectual sphere, whence we have as it were 
glimpses into another state of existence, It, however, only points to the 
‘boundary, and ventures not to advance a single step beyowt’? 
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Passing frum the grand subject of Humboldt’s ‘ Kosmos,’ of which 
you will soon have a complete English translation from the pen of an 
accomplished lady, already well known to you by her successful version 
of the interesting travels of Von Wrangel, 1 will proceed. by calling your 
attention to the deep interest, with which our science is regarded and 
cultivated in Prussia, Our sister Society in Berlin hus so rapidly risen 
in public estimation, that an eye-witness to one of their recent monthly 
meetings informs me that, among two or three hundred individuals pre- 
‘sent, were members of the Royal Family, as well as any distinguished 
amilitary and other public functionarics,. Princes of that illustrious Royal 
Family ore, indeed, foremost among the explorere of distant lands. 
Prince Adelbert, x nephew of his Majesty, in Brazil; has ex- 
teoded his researches to the river Xingu, which, rising in the province 
‘of Matte Grosso, falls into the great Amazon near Villarinho, under the 
2° of S. lat. and the.52° of lon. W.of Greenwich, Accompanied by two 
-Prosian noblemen, Prince Adelbert has ascended the Xingu to a higher 
point than any previous traveller; so that, with his Royal Highncss’s 

lishments, we may look for some valuable additions to geographi- 
cal knowledge from the publication of his Journal, which is now printing 
‘for private distribution. Another nephew of the King, Prince Walie- 
mur, having visited Ceylon, is now journeying through Nepaul, having 
received from the British authorities in Bengal and elsewhere, every 
attention that is due to his high station. And here | must say, that not 
Prussia only, but other countries of Germany are distinguished by the 
explorations of their princes; for it is well known to you that in previous 
years Prince Maximilian of Neuwied, Prince Bernhard of Weimar, and 
Prince Paul Wilhelm of Wiirtemberg, have enriched geography, ethno- 
ography, and botany by their several contributions. Nay more, have we 
“not seen amongst us, and participating in the meetings of our men of 
science, the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, when they recently visited our 
beloved Sovereign? 

Tn a rapid sketch like this I can now only glance at the efforts which 
have been made in Germany, and especially in Prnssia, to add to our 
stores of foreign travel. Knowing the intense interest with which his 
Prussian Majesty viewed the whole progress of our recent warfare in Aff- 
ghanistan, and how well he judged in sending thither that scientific 
‘soldier Major Baron von Orlich. I am most happy to see that the travels 
of this able envoy have been translated into English. Again, it will 
be observed that Dr. Schmitz has consigned to us some valuable in- 
formation respecting Sumatra, whilst Professor Schoenbrinn has passed 
throwgh the southern portion of Asia Minor, and M. T, Phillippi 
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Se et ce 
recently emanated from the liberal’ a 
vermment, ‘the researches of | Professor Lepsitie in 

which are now in progress; most ention, 
cause it is quite certain that this distinguished | ‘ 
choten associates will return ‘richly laden! with prem eter I 
descriptions, and drawings culled’ 

early history of munkied. To this point I can indeed sayia’few words, 
from personal insight into the nature of that expedition; sinew fromthe 
privilege granted to'me: by the King’o! 

my Inet excursion to the N. of Europe, Ime 

the'chief artist of Dr. Lepsins’s purty, | whose tite of" 

pelled him to return, und whose drawings were no sponer inspected than) 
purchased by'thut enlightened royal patron ‘of the Arts (I tmay!addy 
that Profersor Lepsius, judging from the much greater perfection of the 
architecture and monuments in Lowee than in Upper Bgypt and Nubley, 
has satinfied himself that civilization did! not descend « 

countries, but) on the contrary; iste thither from the richand 
low'regi¢ms of the Nile. suc weaqe qo ti ae aenllaiaelll 

» Other ‘researches of’ considerable amie are thove planned by Pro«! 
fessor Koch, and approved by the Kingy which have beeo carried! out 
amid the’ most slightly known districts to the Southof the’ Black: Sea 
From his admirable aceount of Asia Minor, itwill be recollected thatour 
‘owt associate, and medallist, Mr. W. J. Hamilton, was unable to pene 
trate into that portion of Pontus between Trebisond and Colehis, inkabited 
‘by the lawless races called Hemshis and Lazes. ‘This has been accom- 
plished by Dr. ‘Koch, who, a skilfal botanist fimself, and making: use of 
his medical knowledge to ensure protection from the savage natives, wae 
accompanied by an excellent linguist, Mr. George Rosen; and thus we 
may hope (Dr. Koch having returned to Berlin) that his excursion will 
Jay open to us the peculiar dialects, as well as the natural productions of 
these wild and hitherto unexamined tracts. 

Again T must call your attention to farther developments of the former 
researches of your distinguished foreign member and medallist, Adolf 
Erman. In announcing to you with pleasure, that the excellent work, 
Reise um die Erde,’ which I previously eulogized with all sincerity, i 
about to appear in English, I must not lose the opportunity of stating, 
that the very Inst communication M. Erman sent tous is one of very 
great importance, In perusing bis Essay on the tides of the Kamskbat- 
kan and Okhotskan coasts, founded partly on his own observations; and 
“partly on preceding data, you will perceive that the Sea of Okhotsk (to 
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which | shall presently allude,in speaking of the Russian traveller Mid+, 
‘deudorif*), possesses the same anomalous tides as those for which the Bay 
of Tonquia has heen celebrated since the publication of the ‘ Principia’, 
of Newtons snc) anomalies being: nuw brought to very fair accordance 
with the theory of the tides, advocated by La Place, and successfully de-, 
veloped by Lubbock, Whewell, and Airy in our own country. we 

Among, the Prussian contributions to geographical knowledge in 
coume ofthe psstytar, (he new edition of Strabo, published at, Berlin hy 
M. Gustavus Kramer, is well worthy of notice. ‘The defects and obscurities 
of the tostof tharexcellent weiter have long heen a cubject of complaint, 
withallstudents in| wneient geography ; und notwithstanding the resources 
supplies. by the French libraries, the translation made bywrder of the Em- 
pero Napoleon diswppointed the expectations of the learned world, Un- 
Aappily, M.Dutheil was far from equal to the task assigned to him, and 
My Letronne, though one of his ussistants, wax thea too young and inex- 
peritueesl fo remedy theevil arising from his Jeader’s want of knowledge, 
Tiythis alto, un\in many of the literary undertakings set on) foot by. 
Napoleon's orders, celerity was too. much insisied) upon, | Strunge, 
therefore, a8 it may scem, no really critical edition of Strubo eppeared 
before the'publication of M. Kramer's volume. None of the precedivg 
editors had opportunities of examining the best MSS, thoruselves, and 
ascertaining: where marginal notes had crept inty the text; and what was, 
of more Consequence, where whole lines had been Jef out, because two 
wnecessive lines euded in the swne word.) Much, indeed, bal been done 
by the acuteness and diligence of Casaubon, Tyrrwhit, and ‘Tzachucke s 
but alarger portion of doubtful text still remained untouched, though 
evidently either unintelligible, or such a# Strabo could not have writ~ 
ten. 

‘Unhappily the text of this author was greatly corrupted, ax enrly as 
the twelfth century, ax appears from the quotations furnished by Eustathius 
in his “Commentary on Homer.’ It is no wonder, then, if our most an- 
cient MSS,, though two hundred years older than Eustathius, are fur 
from perfect. But by a careful comparison of the best copies, and atten= 
tion to the corrections and additions made by the early possessors of them, 
M: Kramer has been enabled to restore many mutilated passages ; 
mod when better authority failed, to correct, by happy conjecture, 
a large number of palpable mistranscriptions. He was enabled to effect 








‘9 Tian excellent periodical, conducted by M. A. Erman, * Archiv fit Russland,” 
which is, Lrogert to say, little known in England, he has recently given a sketch of 
Rontbern Asing wilh An nooaont of the discoveries of Russian and ce traveler in that 
Jegven.—(Seo Volume for 1843.) 
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books, about one-third of the whole work, was prin Y 
last yenr, and every one interested ia ancient geogr H x 
impatience for the remaining volumes, It is to be tL 
aie translation, as the best pele ’ 
use of those geographers who do not understand Greek, It aiay 

‘be useful to add, that M. Grosskurd, the learned rs 
German, has published, s a separate volume, a com 
the editions of that writer—an aid the moreneeded, as 
was never completed, and has no index of names or things. 

Tf from the works of Strabo,and from Europe and Ariay, 
iow, there we find that M. Bellerman, a Prussina artist of merit, empluyed 
ut the expense of his sovereign, is. tr welling through Columbia, snd has 
already transmitted to his country characteristic sketches of that picte- 
reeque land. Nor is this royal munificence confined to Prussin proper; for 
at this moment the eminent naturalist Professor Agassiz, a native of Neuf 
ehfitel, has been furnished with means to explore during two years the 
geology and natural productions of the United States, and the countries of 
the far west, Wherever, indeed, we cast our cyes, we see the sumeroyal 
finger; and os an old officer of the British Associntion for the Advance- 
ment of Science, I am gratified in being able to say, that Professor Dovd, 
an eminent magnetician, will, through the bounty of the same monarch, 
be enabled to attend the ensuing mecting at Cambridge, there to join our 
own Sabine and men of other nations, in comparing the results already 
obtained, He will claim on that auspicious occasion the continuation 
‘of those important operations; the loftiest objects. which geography 
contemplates. Justly, therefore, Gentlemen, have we cause to look: with 
admiration on that powerful kingdom (ane of our most natural and oldest 
allies), which, though devoid of a single oceunie port, and lying in the 
centre of Europe, is thus urged forward by its Sovereign to pry into the 
remotest lani!s, not from the stimulus of lucre or the hope of 
bat from a pure love of knowledge, and with the wish to elevate the 
character of his nation. ~—~v 

Well may Prussia stand erect in this peaceful age for leading the 

Jn the diffusion of that geographical knowledge for which we are specially 

| mnitel; and rightly may we augur future success to her efforts, when we 
al that Alexander von Humboldt is the bosom friend, Leopold yon 
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Jand, of her enlightened and benevolent monarch, 

| Works and Maps published in different parts of Germany— 
Regretting that my imperfect acquaintance with the geographical pro- 
gress recently made in other territories in Germany prevents my doing 
Justice to the subject, | may however mention, that Rusveger’s * Memoir 
on the course of the Bahr-el-Abiad, and on the so-called Mountains of the 
‘Moon,’ ss well as the Map of Nubia, executed under his directions at 
the Military Geographical Institute of Vienna, are moet valuable acces- 
sions. Hopes ure farther entertained that Seetren's Manuscripts and 
Journals of his travels through various parts of Asiatic Turkey in 1802— 
1809 will shortly be published : and it is anticipated that they may prove 
‘equal in interest to the narratives of Burckhardt and Carsten Niebuhr. 

Tnrespect to new German Maps, the list would be indeed too copious, 
were F to attempt to enumerate them. At the head of those for their 
‘important bearing on British colonization and its limits in Asia, are the 
Tabours of Ziramerman, particularly those which relate to Affghanistan, 
and the more northern regions watered by the Upper Oxus. Then 
come the Maps of Asia Minor by Kiepert, and the same author's great 
‘Atlus of Hellas and the Hellenic Colonies, in which M. Carl Ritter 
‘takes'so much interest. In addition to numerous works which are con- 

fsuing from the establishments of Berghaus of Berlin, including 
the beautiful’ little Map of the Great Canury, derived from the Jubours 
of Leopold von Buch, and exhibited at our last meeting, an Atlas of 
‘China, by Professor Endlicher, of Vienna, is about to appear. From 
the great reputation of Professor Endlicher as botanist and Chinese 
acholar, we may presume that his development of the observations and 
reports of the Jesuit missionaries will be highly instructive; and with 
‘the addition of our own recent surveys of her conats and harbours, and 
the Russian exploration of her mountainous northern frontiers to which 
T have alluded, China will, | trust, be not much longer the great “terra 
ineognita”” of the civilized portions of the globe. 

Lastly, in respect to Germany, I have pleasure in bringing to your 
notice, that the different topographical and trigonometrical surveys 
‘of the various states of the empire, conducted on the sume plan, or nearly 
“80, as in our own country, arein full activity; and that among those re- 
cently published, the Map of the Westphalian and Rhenish Provinces, 
constructed by the Prussinn military staff, and the Maps of the King- 
dom of Hanover, prepared and published under the authority of that Go- 
“vernment by Licutenant Pape, are highly worthy of commendation, for 
their fidelity and the beauty of their execution, 
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elf the highest pruise for their bearing on meteorulogy. ‘This 
great gezrapher, without M. Baer’s explorations of Nova Zemlia, would 
have been unatle to give that generul view of the great meridian chain 
of the Ural mountains, with which he has enriched his ‘ Aeie Centrale.” 
‘The sume work of our new honorary member has indeed enabled geo- 
logintn to nee in the promontories of those large islands of the glacial 
1. the true physical northern prolongation of the Ural mountains. 
‘» Colonel Helmerven we are not only indebted for graphic descrip- 
tions of the Uinl und Altai mountains, and comparisons between them 
hilly regions of other gountries, but also for many barometrical 
ium of heights, accompanied by clove and faithful minera- 
w'riptionx of very distant regions. Whether we look to the 
ten he fullowed, in some of the wildest portions of the Altai, and 
tute of the natural fentures} inhabitants, and structure of the 
mitey neaminl the great ‘Telezkish Inke in the Euatern Altai, and of its 
imbalutunts the ‘Teleuty or to hix notes on the Kirghis Steppes as com- 
qed with the Ural, or to the great value of his geological labours in 
atts of Rivai, an well ae in Siberia, which occupy such large 
vat the vehunes of the Hopenal School of Mines, [ feel confident 
stat tee ons sould have mete therough!y merited your suffrage: and as, 
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amidst the many kind friends T hive met within Russia, T especially felt 
‘the walue of the assistance rendered ta me by this “par nobile frateum,” 
Helmersen and Baer, s0do I particularly rejoice: to see them. now 
linked on in so intimate/a manner to the Royal Geographical Society. 
— Eumust here further seize the opportunity, of saying. how much L have 
been gentified by, your nomination of M. Dubois de Montpereux,to.the 
‘third vacant, place of honorary member ; | because, though a, Swiss, by 
birth, and now-xesident in his vative country; Neufchitel, he is. chiefly 
‘Known/to us and to) Burope by his. great monumental work upon the Cam- 
exsum, Of that work L-haye already endeavoured to. speak in the terms 
which it merits, in an ansiversary discourse addressed to the Geological 
‘Seciety of London) but itis now specially my duty-toadvert, to its bear~ 
iogcow our own permuits,..\In truth, Mv Dubois’ labours|cannot be #uflix 
ciently, appreciated, except by those who, taking the largeat and mont 
‘comprehensive view of our scicnco, delight to regard it an embracing many 
Kindred branches of knowledge, and as comprising, with trie delineation 
of the physical features of the carth, the stracture of the soil, the modifien- 
tions of the'surface, the-history of its inhabitants, and its matural,produe~ 
sions... Frous its diversified and bold features, and its precious hittorical 
ho region.scemed to have a greater claim on geographical explorers 
thanthe Caucasus; and) yet, notwithstanding the snany travellers who 
have pasted overit, by one bine of route or other, from the thirteenth to the 
present century, no one had so threaded these mountaing, and examined 
‘their escarpments.ond defiles, and) had so compared, them, with the ac~ 
counts of ancient historians, as to make us really familiar with them, 
‘until M. Dubois presented to the public the results of his arduous Inbours. 
Ande then in-what form do they sppear?. Notas a dry record of places 
visited, and of rocks examined, but asa perfect history, as well ofeach tract, 
frown ite earliest geological condition, through all its successive mutations, 
of tis various races of men by which it has been inhabited during 
the presentera, Stich, Gentlemen, is geography in the grandest and moat 
comprehensive sense of the term; and as J am not acquainted with any 
production of modern times, which more successfully connects the early 
records.of nature with those of the humun race, or which more elabo~ 
rately works out effects to their true causes, #0 I congratulate you in having 
the name of Dubois de Moutpereux added to your list of distinguished 
foreign members. This author is, indeed, the more worthy of your special 
‘notice, as he accomplished these durable results under circumstances of 
‘peculiar difficulty, in a country beset with plague and war, and with no 
other pecuniary means than those of a slender private fortune, with which, 
and hit own perseverance, he overcame ull obstacles, and has put before 
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the world five volumes. and a splendid atlas, illustrative of the Caucases 
and the Crimea, which might do honour to the efforta uf any European 
Government. 

Geographical Surceys of Russia—Great Operations of M. Strece 
and General Tenner.—Whilst, through the exertions of her present en- 
lightened Emperor, the interior of Russia in Europe is undergoing vast 
improvemente—among which the great railroad connecting St. Peter 
burg and Moscow, and the splendid bridge, on massive granite 
piers, over the rapid Neva (an effort from whieh all ‘preceding sove- 
reigns have shrunk), are the most striking, the frontiers of that vast 
empire are everywhere being surveyed by competent geographers. Evea 
along the central portion of the wild and rugged boundary line, betweer 
Siberia and China, surveys, conducted by Colonel Silvehjelm, have pro- 
duced most detailed and elaborate maps of regione, hitherto only ap- 
proached at rare intervals by casual travellers. Honoured with the 
confidence of the Imperial Government, I have recently had the privi- 
lege of inspecting these splendid results, and in viewing in detail the 
physical features of the mountainous tracts, which lie around the great 
Jakes, or interior seas of Balkhat-Danghize and Novr Saissar— names 
scarcely known to geographers, but which enrich the archives of the im- 
perial ¢tat-major. But, apart from these field-surveys, the scientific 
power of Russia ie employed, under the direction of that eminent astro- 
nomer and mathematician, Struve, in realizing one of the most arduous 
enterprises of modern times—to measure an arc of the earth’s meridian 
along her whole western or European frontier, which, when completed, 
will be the most extensive operation ever yet executed by any govern- 
ment. Commenced by M. Strave in 1820, the progress of this work 
was reported on by him in 1830, in reference tn his own geodesical 
operations between the river Diina and the isle of Hochland ; and after- 
wards tracing the results of the geodesical measurements of’ General 
Tenner from the Dina southwards to Belin, in the government of 
Grodno. Subsequently the works were extended northwards to Finland; 
and it is only during the last summer that a line of uuinterrupted tri- 
angles has joined the isle of Huchland with the city of Torneo, and thus 
united the imperial operation in Russia and Finland with that executed 
by the Swedish Government in the beginning of the present century. 
Seeing that such great progress had already been made, General de Berg, 
when he recently entered on the duties of quarter-master-general of the 
Imperial staff, called attention to the great importance of extending this 
meridian further southwards to Bessarabia and the Black Sea, and sug- 
gested that M. Struve should unite with General Tenner for that object. 











‘The Emperor having fully approved of the reports and recommendations 

_ of M. Struve, this additional mensuration is in full progress, and 50 new: 
triangulations have been added to 183 which had been formerly made, 
embracing already an arc of 19° 15’, and which, when carried into 
Bessarabia, will range over 21° 48", 

When we recollect that our own triangulation in the East Indics 
extended over 15° 58, and that of the French, from Dunkirk to the 
Balearic Isles, over 12° 23’ of latiude, we st once see, that the 
operation described by M. Strave greatly execeds them in extent; 
whilat, owing to thc vast mass of nnd possessed by the Russians, it 
will evertually be the greatest which can ever be executed. on the 
earth's eurfaee, particularly if the Swedish Government, encouraged 
hytheir present learned Sovereign, should, as is anticipated, prolong 
the survey to the North Cape. In that event, the whole arc measured 
across Europe will amount to the astonishing length of 25° 50'. These 
triangulations of the main land of Russia have farther determined 
the altitude of many portions of the land hitherto imperfectly known by 
barometrical observations; and of these the published results of M.Siruse, 
concerning Livonia and Hochland, afford an excellent example. In fact, 
his map of Livonia is, in composition and character, an exact counterpart 
ofthe mup of Ireland, to which I have elsewhere alluded, on which the 
relative heights of the various masses of land are indicated by separate 
colours. [may aleo add that, by a letter which I bave recently received 
from M. Strave, I learn that in his southward triangulations of the govern= 
ments of Courland, Vilow, Viteprk, Volhynia, and Podolia, General Teaner 
hax accurately determined 168 clevations above the Baltic Sea, which thus 
form the base of a great map which is to be constructed. A remark- 
able result of this survey, as M. Struve informs me, ix, that throughout 
the whole extent from the Gulf of Finland to the Dniester, or over more 
than 12° of latitude, the greatest altitudes are everywhere very nearly the 
same, or about 1000 English feet; whilst one single station only, near 
Kremenetz in Podolia, bas an elevation of 1328 feet, that being the cul- 
mibating point, as at present known, between the Gulf of Finland and 
the Black Sen, Hitherto the Valdai Hills have been considered the 
highest ground in the interior of European Russia, and the burometrical 
observations of Helmersen and others have never carried them farther 
than from 1056 to 1100feet. Rising on their southern slopes, at a 
beightof less thar 800 feet, the mighty Volgn follows its slow and devious 
course of 2500 miles before it reaches the Caspian, Hence it is, that the 
determination of this new point of altitude near Kremenetz, on a farmore 
southern parallel, and from whence the rivers Dniester and Dnieper flow 
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to the Black Sea, and the Bug and Vistula 
geographical importance in a country of 
to & geologist it is «pecially interesting, as 
of the southern granitic steppe, which is 
of the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the 
Whilst [ thus speak of Russian operations, purely, 
not omit to allude, though but fora moment (for, if, 
come more within the scope of the astronomer, they constitute, 
one of the corner-stones of physical geography), to | " 
expeditions, which Russia has sent forth to determine, 
precision, the longitude of the imperial observatory of Palkova, around 
which point the great geographical operations of the ke 
grouped, and which, in bringing M, Struve and his able 
shores Inst suromer, completed this laborious enterpriee. 
the clear and excellent report of M. Fuss, the perpetual: 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, for a well-condensed 
tailed sketch of these operations than J can. pretend to 
manner in which the comparisons between Pulkova, 
wich were carried on by numerous instruments, the property of Russia, 
and -by Rursian astronomers, at the three places, I will briefly advert to 
two points. ‘The firet is, that as Englishmen we may rejoice, that after 
very rigorous trials und long comparisons, one of our mblest mockay 
nicians; Mr, Dent, has triumphantly borne away the palm for the 
ority of chranometers, which have obtained for him his Imperial Majesty"s 
warm approbation, and asplendid gold medal. The other is, that the 
final result of this very elaborate and admirably conducted operation has 
been, that the old m ‘an of the observatory of Pulkoya, ws assumed in 
former trigonometrical ruryeys of several governments, is found | sae 
error nearly half a Russian yerst in linear dimensions. 
We must therefore cheerfully join with the Russians i in esyingy tet 
wover was a longitude between two distant observatories more exnetly de 
termined, thanks to the bounty and countenance of the Emperor Nicholes, 
who, whatexer other calls may be made upon his treasury, is always 
foremost in supporting science by munificent and well-timed grants, 
Modern, Changes of the Surface in S. Russia.—In connexion with 
Southern Russia, and the probable changes of its surface, since the ear- 
liest historical records, we have been favoured with certain researches 
of Professor H. Malden, occasioned by his elaborate comparisons of the 
descriptions of the tracts E. and W. of the N. of the Dnieper, as given 
by Herodotus, with the present features of that country. Whether in- 
deed the Doieper, as the father of history would lead us to believe, 
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@ another great mouth, which has beet desiccated by the formation of 
ee ‘@ large portion of a low sandy tract between the 
the Crimea, anil) which eventually ponded buck the 
wae threw them into the present stream, or whether tle opera 
n was aided bya tise of the land, connected with or parallel to the 
Hines of ancient disturbance in the Crimea aud Caucasus, which 
us down to the mud volcanoes of our days, are points which it 
would require: fin assiduous personal examination to determine; though 

the mean time we may be reminded, that our illustrious countryman, 
--Rennell was inclined to believe in the foriner existence of two mouths of 





©) The ‘great (Saif which many be effected in the course of rivers, 
even | rice Jabours of man, have indeed beed strikingly illustrated by 
“MON: Khanikoff) For a long time most geographers viewed as little 
“Detter than’ a fable, ithe tradition Or opinion derived both from the 
i ¢ country, the details of the historians of Alexander the 


‘of the Oxus, instead of flowing, as it now does, into the 

‘Westwards along the low steppes, and to the S. of the 

of the Ust-Urt into the Caspian Sea, Humboldt has the merit 

| Fewecienan its force the high probability of such having been 

‘unciently the case ; and the observations of M. Khanikoff, as recorded in 

have, I think, greatly strengthened his inference. We are 

ily assured by indisputable evidence that the river Tanghi- 

 Orontes of antiquity, which thirty-five yeara ago flowed into 

of Aral to the S. of the Jaxartes, was turned northward and de- 

fo the Intter stream by the mere manual labour of the Khohan- 

d who, fearing that their well-watered and consequently fertile tract 

co prey (6 thelr warlike predatory neighbours, the Khivans, 

‘a dam, and turned their river northwards to the Jaxartes, 

rendering barren and unproductive a rich country contiguous to the 

“Wat. Crt Aral and Caspian Seas, 4e—Colonel Helmersen has 

featews 12a memoir on the steppes, that separate the Caspian 

the Sea of Aral, which, whilst it is of great geological importance, 

iy attretive to those who, like myself, take a lively interest 

jatstions of ancient geography, which the Baron’ Humboldt 

Nas ope sw, Carefully examining the fossil shells brought to 

; by M. Basinier, an adventurous botanist, who has recently 

ed the country between Orenburg and the Aral, and the western 

ust of that sea to the mouth of the Oxus and Khivab, Colonel 
VOL. xv. g 
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Helmersen tells us that the larger portion of that great malted 
‘the Ust-Urt, which separates the Aral from the Cuspian, is ] 
a) Deo ene a ae a ee | 
only being composed of those peculiar and brackish deposits, which my which my 
companions and myself have designated Aralo-Caspian, a 

Judging from the scanty documents previously in our possession, 1 
had been led to believe that the whole of this intervening tract might 
belong to the deposits of that vast inland brackish sea, whose peculiar 
remains are preserved in those steppe limestones, which 
lnrge tracts nround the edges of the Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, the 
Caspian, and the Aral; but the collections of M. Basinier, and the 
judicious comments of Colonel Hetmersen, scem clearly to prove that, 
previous to the existence of the great inland brackish sea, the bottom 
of the more ancient ocean had been raised up in a great 
to form the plateau of the Ust-Urt, on the edger of which only the oe 
pian or brackish water Aeposits are found adherent. 

‘The latter constitute, in fact, low elif not exceeding 200 feet in height 
whilst the miocene and oceanic shelly strata rise into the higher lands 
from 500 to upwards of 700 feet above the waters. Geological evidence 
thus supports the conclusion, which Baron Humboldt had arrived at by 
copious study of ancient geography; und it sustains also his views of the 
continuation of a great meridian line of elevation coincident with one of 
the last clevations of the Ural chain. ‘The further discovery of a ridge 
of eruptive rocks on the right bank of the Oxus to the N. of Khiva, os 
proved by the «pecimene brought back by M. Basinier, still further 
supports thix view, and leads us to believe that whilst the Ust-Urt 
be a parallel swelling out of the land, a line of fissure alsa 
from the Mugodjar or southern extremity of the Ural, properly so 
called, to this Khivan ridge, which is exactly of aicaine Nese ae 
position, 

In the mean time we may infer, that for ages after the Ust-Urt was: 
raised up, to form an extensive barrier between the Ural and the Cas 
pian, those seas must still have communicated by the lower southern 
steppes, and that even after those changes of land and water, whieh 
produced the present configuration, had been brought about, the Oxus 
may during @ considerable portion of the historic: period have — 
into the 

Nao Maps of the Region 8. of the Trak Mountains, —Ow the sabe 
ject to which I have just adverted, as well as im reference to the whole 
region S. of the Ural Mountains, I must refer you to the forthcoming 
work on Russia, which I hoped to have laid on your table this day, bat 
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which, on account of the complexity of the subject and the quantity of 
illustrations, is delayed for a weck or two. I will now, therefore, only 
say that the general map which is thereto appended, has been greatly 
insproved by the recent researches of other geographers, as well as those 
of Basinier snd Helmersen, In all our Europeans maps hitherto pub- 
Wished, the wild treta of which I am now speaking have been very in- 
accurately laid down; and I can with confidence refer you to this 
new geological map, as defining their geographical features with 
thuch greater accuracy, than any which you have previously consulted. 

When at St. Petersburg during the last summer, | obtained from 
the Imperial staff corps some good additional data concerning the 
northern shores of the Aral Sea, and the lands extending towards Mount 
Arak. More recently, indeed, I have received a new Russian map of 
all the territory between the river Ural on the W. nnd the Irghis and 
‘Tobol on the E., executed by M. N. Khanikoff. From these sources, 
ag well as from a most elaborate Russian map of the S. Uralian moun- 
tains, completed by M. J. Khaniketf since the publication of the map, 
which isalrendy in your volumes, I have been enabled, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Arrowsmith, to improve both the general map, and also that 
of the Ural mountains, which accompany the works alloded to. 

"The positive contributions to physical geography embodied in these 
maps of the two brothers Khanikoff, are indeed of too great value to be 
pasaed over, without some words of comment und explanation. ‘The map 
of the Southern Ural and adjacent countries by M. J. Kbanikoff, which 
‘is not yet published, but of which he has sent me a tracing, embraces # 
tmuch more considerable tract than that beautiful unpublished delinen~ 
tion, now deposited in your archives, prepared for me by order of 
General Perovski, and from which I derived the chief new materials in 
the construction of the recently published map of the Ural mountains. 
‘When given to the Rassian public it will be accompanied by an ca- 
borate description of the whole region connected with the S. Ural. ‘The 
map by M. Nicholas Khanikoif of the great region of the Kirghis 
steppes to the S. of the government of Oreuburg, which is also not yet 
published, embraces the space between the 55° and 44" lat, and the - 
68° and 85° long. of Ferro. This tract forms part of the verritory 
sketched out by M. Levchine in 1832. ‘That map wis founded on the 
‘old survey of Muravine in 1792, and om the subsequent researcher of 
‘Peofilatief in 1815, of Maravicf in 1919, of Meyendorf in 1820, of 
General de Borg iv 1822, of Temtchanikoff in 1823, of Batolsky in 
1923, of De Berg in 1824, and of Kuloskene in 1825, Bat since 
that period numerous other researches have been made. In 1832 and 
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1833 the N.E. const of the Caspian and the lower portions of the valley 
of the Teck were further surveyed, as well as a portion of the valley of 
the river Ural, and thetract between that river and the Teck. Tn 1834 
and 1535 the grounds between the Ural and the Tubol were examined, 
as were in 1836 and 1837 the whole eastern coast of the Caspian Sta, 
and the tracts between the Lower Volga and the Ural. A recon 
naiseance was at the same time pushed into the peninsula of Busatehi. 
In 1838 the north-western shores of the Caspian were surveyed, and 
‘the astronomical position of the Fort Constantine, in the valley yma 
Tobol, on the river Karagaili Ayat, was determined. " 

Tn 1839 the tract whence the rivers Ileck and Emba take their rise, 
and the western slopes of the Mugodjar Hills (the southern prolongation. 
of the Ural mountains), were explored, and the astronomical a 
of the forts of Emba and Tehustikakul we 


In 1841 other reconnaissances were carried into the ee set 
rivers Ore, Kamisha, Kli, Kumeb, Inghis, Taldik, Ulkhi-yuk, and 
i i ‘Aksakel-Barli, into the studs 

Kara-Kuni, along: astern shores of the Aral Sea on the right 


‘bank of the Sir 


the isle region, em~ 

hi cos hi mountains and lake 
Denghis, the sources of the 
Balkash, and that curious: 
parallel to the Ural, traverses the Alt 
of the Upper Irtish, has been su: 
and indefatigable labours of Russian explorers, with the greater number 
of whose names I am still unacquainted, have never been grouped to~ 
gether, and the copy of the forthcoming map of M. N. ‘Khanikoff (an 
author already well known to us by his instructive work on Khiva, and 
his correction of the erroneous idea concerning the Tarighi Daria), has 
for the first time made them known. ‘The main features, to which I 
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have now cursorily alluded, will all appear in the forthcoming geological 
_ map of Russia in Europe, and its adjacent countries. 
Great as the additions are which the map of M. Khanikoff contritites, 
he modestly acquaints me that it docs not rigorously express the full 
of our present knowledge concerning the steppes of the Kirghis ; 
since ulterior researches in 1843 and 1844 have shed new light on the 
“upper | valleys of the Teck, the Tobol, and the Utsa, as well as on the 
‘southern shores of the lake Balkash. 
| Bxplorations of Dr. Schrenk.—The extreme limits of the wild and 
remote region, to which allusion has just been made, and tracts far 
pend it, have been successfully explored by an able and enterprising 
Dr. Schrenk, who has recently returned to St. Petersburg. 
and unfriended, thia ardent naturalist has passed four yearn 
in a country. the greater part of which was never before trodden by 
an European foot. In addition to copious materials with which he 
‘soon eurich botany, geology, and other branches of science, he has 
‘most important observations on the eastern extension of the mass 
land, which forms a portion of that vast depressed area eo vividly 
before our consideration by Humboldt, and which is now 
found to extend enstward from the shores of the Aral to the Suissar and 
Balkish lakes; though in approaching the latter region the ground 
tea few hundred feet above the sea. ‘Thence penetrating to the 
Jake of Tssikul, surrounded by lofty mountains considerably south of 
the range of the Altai chain, and obtaining from one of them a view of 
‘the Thian-Chan, whose height he estimates from 16,000 to 17,000 
feet, neatly one-half being covered with eternal snows, Dr. Schrenk won 
for himeelf the proud title of be'ng the first European who had pushed 
is rerearches to the northern foot of the “celestial mountains” of the 
empire. It is, indeed, quite clear from what I already know 
thut Dr. Schrenk’s recearches must materially change all earlier 
For, thongh the lake Balkash is down, the Iseikul does not 
at least not by thatname. Again. the sources of the Tehu river, 
et into the Telekul lake, and the occasional communication 
that lake and the Jaxartes (Sir Daria); the true course of 
stream i is the country watered by the upper streams of the Sara 
Ashein, where alone the beautiful mineral “dioptase” is found. 
oman of various mountain ridges (Ku, Kysil Orai, Tchan-tau, 
| Aura Kai) are all, ! apprehend, new to geographers. 
iff''s Siberian Travels.—At the last anniversary I endea- 
convey to you some idea of the enterprising efforts of M. 
in the northernmost extremity of Siberia; but as I then 
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dwelt almost exclusively on the courage, with which he braved 
privation amid the dreariest wilds, I must now advert to 

grent reaults of his expedition. In the first place, he has car 

the wishes of the Academy of Sciences of St, Petersbargy 

tain the real state of the question concerning the frozen subse 
Siberia, By placing thermometers at various depths in the abi 
Yakutek (to which your uttection was formerly directed), he 
found that at ite bottom, or at 382 fect below the surface, 

is really—2° 4” Reaumur, ond that it is probable the frozen subsoil 
reaches to the great depth of about 600 feet! Notwithstanding this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, the lateral extent of which has still to be deter 
‘mined, it appears that the culture o ‘rye succeeds perfectly under favoure 
stile local canditions in in those 


feet in hi pepe frei 
(carboniferous and palwozoi the region around Yakutsk be 
due to the vast mass. | by which that locality i is 

according to the isotherma of Humboldt, or on whatever cause 
dependent, we now know through the labours of M, Middendorff, 
that at Turukhausk, on the Yenisei, in 66° N. lat, and therofore 6° 
N, of Yakutsk, the temperature « h seldom descends below 


of the carboniferous age, 
r + we may well conceive 


Sa since, besides 

nimals, he. bas ascertained that whilet 

rye, turnips, beet-rvot, an | (the latter however scarcely larger 
than nuts) grow on the Yenisei to lat. 61° 40"; indigenous plants, re~ 
quiring less warmth, flourish much farther north, and that even trees 
with vertical stems reach to about 72° NY. dat. iv that parallel of Jongi- 
tude! ‘Thie great extension of our previo nowledge on the aubject 
of the limit of vegetation, proves that geographers can no longer mark 
it by a rectilinear zone, but ‘must accommodate such line to elimato- 
logical and local conditions ; in some tracts running it southwards to 
about 66°, and in others extending it northwards to 72°. The actual 
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éxtension of the line of forests to N. lat. 72°, in the very central parallels 
of longitude of Siberia (Taimyr), has also a very curious bearing 
on the interpretstions of geologists and paleontologists. Modern 
geologists, including Humboldtand Lyell, have for some time maintained 
othat, judging from jhie integument and hairy covering, the mammoth 
must have been # denizen of the lands, where not only his bones but 
even his carcave und hide have been found im Northern Siberia; an 
opinion in which, after pereonal examination of the edges of the great 
region of their sepulture, I fully agree, and for which | have elsewhere 
assigned various other reatons. It was, however, resetved for our great 
British comparative anatomist, Professor Owen, to show by a close 
examipation of their teeth, that those great quatrupeds were specially 
organized to live on the branches and leaves of such shrubs and trees 
as grow in boreal latitudes. Combining this discovery with the ewi- 
dences of their thick and woolly-clad skin (as formerly insisted on) 
there is no longer occasion to invoke @ supernatural and sudden refri- 
geration of Siberia, which transferred it from # climate sulted to ele- 
phants into one of such intense cold that they were thereby suddenly 
destroyed. M. Middendorfl, in short, has ascertained, that in lat. 72° 
‘there are still trees which, according to Professor Owen, would suilice 
for the sustenance of mammoths; and these forests; I may remark, lie 
very little te the Sof the tracts in which the greatest quantities of the 
fossil hones of thote creatures have been discovered.* 

‘But to return to M. Middendorff and his last research: Undaunted 
by the severe privations he had undergone in obtaining his knowledge 
of the fxr northers lands of Siberia, he next undertook the not less 
arduous task of traversing the whole of that vast continent to the 
‘Shantar isles, at its south-eastern extremity, and thence to return to 
Nertchinsk along the Chinese frontier. His journey from Yakutek to 
‘Uadskoi, on the const of the sea of Okhutsk, across the Yablouner, or 
Stanavoi mountains, through thickly wooded rocks, deep morasses, and 
over swollen rivers, was £0 sucetssfally accomplished, that the stores he 
has browgbt back to St. Petersburg (or which will follow him when 
‘more are added to them by his intrepid and faithful companion, Branth, 
‘who is still im those regions) will fully lay open the Fauna and Flora 
Of @ region fever previously explored by a man of science. 

_ Fhoating down w the sea of Okhotsk from Udskol, in frait canoes, M. 
Middendorf and his friends, braving shonls of flonting ice and perpetual 
rains, reached Nikts in the great Shantar island. ‘The wild regions 
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which were traversed (and which in many parts ‘cat only Be thrended- 
by following the tracks formed by bears beneath the dense 
underwood and birch trees) seem to consist for’ 
Doniferous and other palwozoic deposits, which im the ridges; 
Stanovoi, and again Dear the! constsy “erer daveined py 
metamorphosed through the intrusion of granites; 
other rocks of fgacous origin: ‘These far 
(and Yakutek is similar) seem to contdin precieely the same ancient — 
sedimentary atrata, as those which form the flanks of the Ural mountainey 
or western boundary of this vast country, and, like them, to have been 
similarly deranged at intervals by various plutonic eruptions/® |) 6 f 
But apart from the botany, zoology, and weology of the northernand! 
south-eastern extremities of Siberia, much positive geography has been 
derived from the researches of M. Middendorff and his companion 
Branth. ‘The Shantar islands, which rise abruptly from ‘the sea, are 
now made known tous, uot only as cousisting of quarts rock; granite, 
&c., but its headlands are shown to be steep cliffs, which vextend 
into the sea in the form of reefs, The currents are powerfull wed 
remarkable; vast masses of floating ice encumber! the sea) 
the short summer, even in that comparatively southern ‘parallel’ of 
55° (that of our Newcastle-upon-Tyne) ; during five weeks the tra~ 
vellers had ouly eight days without rain ;:s0 much does’ climate de 
pend on locul terrestrial conditions. Lastly,’ in Iris retura journey, 
M. Middendorff took upon himself (for the thought) was entirely his 
own) to examine the frontier line of China between the sen of Ok~ 
hotsk and the little river Gorlitza, the western territory of the Anitiry 
where that great stream, quitting the Rossian territory, Hows southward 
and eastwards into China ; « tract newer explored even by a Cossack. 
Tn the ancient treaty of 1689, coneluded-at Nertchinsk. between Russia’ 
and China, when the former country cededthe ‘region of thé A miiryof 
which it bad had previous possession.citwas simply arranged! that’ 
frontier marks should be; established along the thountain chaihywhich> 
there extends from the Gorlitzavon: the W-:to)the wea of Okhotsk: 
Russia, however, it Appears, never efécted these vigus, but! xintply tele 
the boundary question to nature and: ancient ‘custom. “In agnoruncey’ 
therefore, of the facts now for the first»time ascertained be: sheceeiiori 
dorff, all geographers have ‘made the Chinese:frontier® pass "al 
northern slopes of the chain in question: | ‘THe fact, however) is others 
wise; for the precise Chinese have, on their part, erected « line of marks,” 
2 Tethcct’ RAPT 
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which M, Middendorff visited (in the last winter, and during a cold 
which froze mercury), accompanied by some Tongusians and an inter- 
preter; and here he found thore barriers invariably on the S. side of the. 
mountains; the Chinese having left all the hilly region of rein-deer, 
and spimals valunble for their skins, to their neighbours, whilst. they- 
‘content themeelves with the fertile plains. In truth, the inhabitants of 
the mountains have regularly paid their fur tribute to Russia, since the 
first occupation of Siberia. M. Middendorff further ascertained: that, 
between Udekoi of the Russians and the mouth of the Amir, there is 
a considerable tret, quite independent both of Russia and China, 
and occupied by « people called Gailsiques, who pay no tribute to either 
Emperor; and in that country no boundary marks exist. 

Englishmen, who are behind no nation in their love of daring adven- 
ture, will doubiless rejoice to learn, that just in the same way as they 
‘have often welcomed their own distant explorers, and as doubtless they 
will receive Franklin and his brave shipmates, when they return to our 
shores, 20 did a public feeling, amounting to enthusiasm, prevail at St. 
Petersburg when the young and intrepid Professor of the University 
of Kief reached that metropolis, and was rewarded by a general bun- 
quet of his countrymen, and the warm commendation of bis illustrious 
Emperor. Tlie Middendorff fete (the fret of that sort ever given in 
Russia), I may also tell you, bas further had the good effect of suggeat- 
ing the formation of » Geographical Society at St, Petersburg, which 
will, I trost, be constructed on much the same plan as our own. 

Miscettanga. 


© Colouring of Mops.—Colour bas long been considered x powerful 
auxiliary to mere engraving in maps of every kind; indeed, for certain 
‘special purposes, as in geological maps, it is indispensable. Any other 
mode of colouring such maps than by hand, has always been considered 
‘very difficult, for some reasons sufficiently evident of themselves, and 
others which it would be too long for me to explain in this place. It is 
therefore with great pleasure we learn that M. Dufrenoy has presented 
to the Academy of Sciences a ‘Memoir on the Colouring of Maps,’ 
by which all the defects hitherto inherent on the application of tints, 
by mecivsnical means, have been corrected; and the greatest com- 
Plication of colouring, as in the case of the great Geological Map of 
‘France, by himself aud M. Elie. de Beaumont, is now effected with per- 
fect case and accuracy, and ata very considerable reduction of cost. 

Measurement of Heights—The difficulties attending the transport of 
mountain barometers, cven of those on the best construction, for the 
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mect with accidents, and hence recourse has been corre 
on the temperature of boiling water, for acertaining the 
tions. A paper on the subject, by Colonel Sykes, is printed’: 
yol. of our Journal; but although this mode has the advantage of 
execution, its indications are never strictly correct, and can | 
‘used a8 approximations more or less satisfactory. In. 
have only to refer you to two papers in the Comptes 2 
French Academy of Sciences (for April, 1844), emitled * Obser 
made on the Falhorn, in the Alps, on the Temperature of _ 
Water,’ by MM. Peltier and Bravais.* You will there see . 
circumstances must be taken inte consideration, and how many 
tions, calculated with the minutest mathematical accuraey; n 
made before the real height of any place can be satisfactorily 
‘That great accuracy may be attained ix: 
ir on the sume subject (C. 2. Jan., p. 163) by Mir Ve 

Regnoult, but this accuracy depends upon a degree of perfection in 
the thermometers that is rarely possible, and can certainly never be 
expected in the instruments of commerce ; besides, the most perfect — 
instruments may be broken, and the traveller is then left to shift as 
well as he can, with thermometers whose indications are not to be 
trusted. Ido not mean by this to dissuade travellers ftom employing — 
the boiling-point of water, as « method of ascertaining heights when their — 
barometers are broken, or when they have none; but 1 would caution — 
‘them against a to confident relinnce on # method, the results of which 
are likely to be defective from @ great variety of causes. On this subject, — 
therefore, I will only add, that modern science could not offer a greater 
‘boon to the traveller, than a really portable instrument for the correct — 
admeasurement of heights, an instrument neither fragile nor susceptible — 
of derangement. Of existing mountain barometers, Sir Robert Schom- 
buigk, an authority in these matters, most strongly recommends Bunten’s 
syphon barometer ns the best. M. Argo, we understand, has eon- 
structed a portable barometer, much less likely to bé broken than those 
now in use. a 

Temperature of the Mediterranean.—M. Aimé has communicated to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences a memoir on the temperature of the 
Mediterranean; and has arrived, by his experiments in the neighbour- 
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Temperature of the Mediterrancan—Soundings, erii 
of Algiers, at the anomalous result, thet the temperature of that sea 
higher near the const than further out. This ix a subject of no small 
from the generally received opinion, thats lowering of the 
e of the wea is indicative of diminished depth, the thermometes 
become = valuable addition to former nautical instruments. If 
however the law of decreasing temperature with decreasing depth be 
‘tot universal, and if, on the contrary, decreased depth be in same 
jituations a concomitant of increased temperature, the vulue of thermo= 
metric indications becomes doubtful, and reliance on them may even be 
attended with danger. Independent, however, of observations for tem= 
perature made atthe surface of the sea, and the relation of this tempe- 
‘ature to the depth of water at the place, the temperature of the sea at 
different depths below the surface is a curious problem of physical 
geography; it isone which presents apparent anomalies and some un- 
certainty, from the want of an apparatus that may be relied on as 
affording a correct. indication of the temperature of the lower strata of 
the water. The indices of Sim's thermometers are linble ty be de- 
ranged in drawing up the instrament; and although bathometers, and, 
other similar instruments, have ben contrived for bringing vp. water 
from spy depth, they canuot be regarded as furnishing satiafactory 
results, being liable to have their temperature changed ae they pass 
through strata warmer or colder than the epot from which the water 
was drawn up. We are therefore glad to learn that M. Aimé hns con= 
trived a species of double thermometer, known by the name of dhermo- 
ttre @ déversement, for the purpose in question. One of M. Aimé’s 
thermometers is for a temperature higher, and another for a temperature 
Jower, than that presumed atthe bottom of the sea: the two are let down 
together, and from their combined indications, and the ascertained tem~ 
perature of the surface water, that at the bottom is known. Broken 
thermometers haye been before applied, both for the temperature of the 
water and that of the land, when that temperature was known to in- 
crease downwards, but the application of « similar principle for indi- 
oe greater cold appears new. 
Soundings —If the temperature of the sca at different depths be a 
subject of interest, the actual depths themselves are no less eo. Various 
circumstances combine to render it much more difficult to sce: the 
re of the land below the surface of the sea, than its elevations 
a are The difficulty of obtaining sound: deep water is 
well a, for the operation is only practicable during a calm, We 
‘he glad to hear of any successful attempts to sound whilst 
a vessel is sailing. An instrument, contrived by M. Laiguel for this pur- 







































pose, is on the principle of a kite reversed—that is t 
‘scends into the water upon the same principle that a 


map of the kind of France and Belgium, on the hor 
uarirrey 0nd geolrre for the vertical heights. A relief 
also been constructed at Berlin, but we do not know of mo 
‘specimen of it having been us yet imported into this 

are no names of rivers or places upon it, but the principal t 
designated by red spots. In England, indeed, we may well 
of the successful labours of Messrs, Dobbs, Bailey, and Co, 
merly gave to the public the geological relief map of Ei 
Wales, and also the geographical relief map of Arabia 


Syriu avd Palestine, the tract of all the known world, which, 
ig to every Christian, is at the 
features. In this the) 
iden of the nature wneeeaa ih 
with the former map of Arabia 
other document in 
the geographer can Fee ata glance 


the sea), the « 
below it, and 
Velow the level 


| Association, 
different bringing to a close these notices on the various 
steps, by which § sa euiearke bes recently advanced, and in reverting 
to subjects connected with our own country, let me say that there ) 


© Tt le well to remind i Ryo} 
es determined by the f Lieutenant Symonds, R.N., and for 
Piette Eater 
MM. Berthollet and the Freuch savans, werk. 








Connexion of different Sciences. cix 
| work which British practical science has produced, that ought to occupy 
= higher place in our estimation, than the great volume recently 
brought forth by Lieut.-Colonel Sabine, at the cost of the Govern- 
Ment, on the maguetical and meteorological observations made during 
thre=-years at Toronto in Canada. {n referring you to the lucid and 
Modest introduction to the tables compiled from the labours of his 
brother officers of the Royal Artillery, for « fall view of the erigin, pro- 
gress, and ulterior objects of the inquiries into terrestrial magnetiem in 
| whieh Colonel Sabine has been so efficient a leader, you must all feel 
| with me that the problems which, in common with Humboldt, Hansteen, 
ind Erman, he is engaged in determining, are of the highest im- 
portance to the ultimate aim of physical geography. Valuable, how- 
ver, na the researches have been, I thoroughly agree with my distin- 
mished friend, that if they be not followed up by further and continued 
inquiries into the periodical variations of the magnetic direction and 
forces, as compared with meteorological phenomena also periodical ; and 
also with those seculir changes which, with slow but systematic pro- 
gression, alter the whole aspect of terrestrial magnetism from one cen- 
tury to another, and which, in their nature, are probably intimately 
contected with the causes of the magnetism of the globe itself, we shall 
not be enabled 'to ascend by the inductive process to the establishment 
of general laws: Ardenily, therefore, do T hope that in the same spirit 
of liberality which has induced our Government to found magnetical 
observations, and to publish the splendid mass of knowledge already ob- 
tained, supported as they are by the voice of science expressed through 
the Royal Society and the British Associmtion, they will persevere in 
eliciting further results, and will, in consonance with other European 
goveriments, carry out stich « series of observations in future years, as 
may be recommended by the philosophers engaged in this branch of 
science, who ure about to assemble at Cambridge, 

1 cannct make this allusion to the British Association without in- 
viting geographers not only to repair to the ensuing meeting at Cam~ 
bridge, but to endeavour there to propound for discussion, in the 
Subsection of that great national institution, whieb is specially allotted 
to them, more suggestions than they have been accustomed to make in 
former years. Even those geographers who have no euch communica- 
tions to offer, may rest assured that they will reap much instruction 
from the assembled geologists, zoologists, botanists, and cthnologists. 
1 might indeed simply refer you to the last volume of the Transactions 
of the British Association, containing the admirable report of Professor 
Owen om the extinct mammals of Australia, and to the beautiful gene- 
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ralizations with which it is terminated; and you will instantly 
evidence offered by his own science, that this great comparati 
mist takes the broadest and soundest views of the connexion 
ancient and modern distribution of masses of land. Showing us tha 
a whole, the extinct quadrupeds of our island are closely ous 
those of the continents of Europe and Asia, and that these quar 
the globe are separated by no natural boundaries which © 
caused great variation in the distribution of animal life, Professor 
infers that England must have been a portion of the Continent, 
‘was tenanted with the same species of now extinct elep 
noceroses, hippopotami, bisons, hyenas, tigers, bears, &c., ink 
of the common Continent. Even Africa is, on one of its fi 
slightly divided from the rest of the old world of the geographer, 
ite existing races of mammals in some sort intermingle; though certa 
quadrupeds, as the giraffe and hippopotamus, which buve become: 
in Europe and Asia, still exist in Africa, But when we cast 
to Australia ow the one hand, or to South America on the other, 
the fauna ax catircly dissimilar in each, a» we should expect 
in countrice partitioned off by such wide acns end great natural 
From observing the fact, that the forsil mammalian remains of 
two continents are as unlike those of Europe, Asia, and Africa, a» their 
present quadrupeds, Professor Owen rightly concludes “ that the eame 
forms were restricted to the same provinces at a former geological 
period, as they are at the present day;” and thus he sustains the views 
of modern geologists, that in those periods immediately anterior to our 
own, the great geographical features of the earth must have been the 
same as those which now prevail. 

Conclusion.—In concluding this report on the recent progress of geo~ 
graphy, I am but too well aware that, as at our last anniversary, I nvust 
apologise for the inadequacy of my efforts. Occupied ss 1 have been, 
‘up tothe very moment at which I address you, in the completion of a 
Jarge work on the structure of Eastern Europe, and the Ural Mountains, 
T have ouly been able to snatch & few hours at intervals to execute my 
duties as a geographical President; sud without the additional labours 
of our indefatigable Secretary, this review would have been still more 
imperfeet. If, however, you will pardon me fur aot bringing before 
your notice « grentcr mass of materials, E hope that the picture f have: 
endeavoured to sketch of the progress of our science in those foreign 
countries with which’ any the best acquainted, may, at least, entiafy you 
‘that I have the spirit of geography at heart. At all events L trust that 
you have found in me a person who, zealously devoted to your cause, 
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has striven, by every means in his power, to augment the number of 
your members, to attach to your list names of distinguished men, and to 
render this Society as popular as it is scientific. In my wish to effect 
these ends, I only claim for myself the merit of endeavouring to increase 
that esprit de corps, which is essential to the success of a scientific 
Society like our own, solely dependent on the hearty union of indivi- 
duals. I bave therefore a right to feel a pride in seeing men of all 
shades in public opinion, and of all the walks in letters and science, 
combining to uphold the efforts of this useful national Association. 

In bidding you adieu, Gentlemen, I offer to you my sincere thauks 
not only for the honour with which you have invested me, but specially 
for the zeal and unanimity with which you have eupported me in 
carrying out our common objects. In whatever capacity I may here- 
after be placed, I shall never cease to take the deepest interest in your 
welfare ; and in resigning this chair to the gallant and noble seaman, 
whom you have elected as my successor, permit me to congratulate you 
on having obtained a President who, as he is an ornament to the Peerage 
and the Royal Navy, will, I feel assured, so zealously discharge his 
duties, and so steer our exploring veesel, as to obtain the hearty cheers 
of his crew, and the approbation of all true geographers. 
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L—Journal of an Expedition, from Pirara to the Upper Coren- 
and from thenes to Demerara, executed by order of Her 
jesty's Government, and under the Command of Mr. (now 

Sin) Robert H. Schomburgk, K.R.E., Ph. D., Ke. &e, 





1, Journey from Pirara, by the River Rupununi, to the Wapisiana 
village, Watu Ticaba, 

Iw furtherance of the objects of my mission to British Guayana, I 

left George-Town on the 15th February, 1843, with the inten- 

tion of joining the other gentlemen of the expedition at Pirara, to 

which place they had proceeded from Roraima, while I investi- 

gated the regions north of that remarkable mountain-chain. 

T ascended the Essequibo on this occasion for the fourth time ; 
the route, therefore, offered no novelty, if | except the appearance 
of that remarkable comet which we observed first on the 8th 
March, and which remained an object of wonder alike to us and 
to the Indians. 

Without having met with any accident on ascending the falls 
and rapids, I reached Wai-ipukari on the 24th March, and had 
the pleasure of finding my companions, after an absence of about 
four months, in excellent health and spirits. 

Seyeral of our large. boats were still at the confluence of the 
Pirara with the Mahu, and as they were required for the ascent 
of the Rupununi, and could not be brought by water, in conse- 
quence of the rains usually expected in February not having 
fallen, I made the requisite arrangements for having two of them 
brought over-land, though the distance in a straight line was 23 
miles, and this would be considerably increased by the detours 

for avoiding high ground. Pasico, the chieftain of the 

Macuais about Pirara, undertook to bring them, which he success- 
fally accomplished. 

jefore we left Pirara we had the grief to see it partly burnt 

down, through the negligence of a child. I fortunately rescued 

from her blazing hut a poor old woman, who, though she knew 

there was gunpowder in it, seemed determined to save a few 
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to accompany us;—on 
aaa I bade adieu to Pirara: nor was 
that 1 cast a last glance on the hat which 
ee, ‘weet at residence; for humble as was its 


any feelings: it spoke of hope, the hope that there it yet dawn 
a better day for the poor abandoned beings, ats just initiated 
into our religion, were again left to themselves and to nature. 
As I proceeded to the embarkation at Wai-i i recollections 
crowded upon me: with what yarious feelings had I, at different 
times, 1 the sume th, from the time when I first traversed 


luring the long interval 
of on years? roe no. The ruins of Pirara, scarcely a hut 
inhabited, the regular paths which traversed the vill 
the missionary’s residence among the Macusis, 
rank grass; no human being visible to greet us with 
Tombowai—all replied in the negative, 

At Wi ari, I found the bustle of pi 
journey. Indians from the Canuku Peer were all 
encamped round our tents, to sce us once more before we departed. 
-The boatmen were putting the craft in order, and the hoarse 
voice of the coxswain was evidence of the free use he had made 
of it during the day. Upon examination of what had been done, 








and what yet remained to do, it was clear that more than one day 


D © Since this has been written poor Haining died in Jamaica, 


Preparations at Wai-ipubari—Kaiman killed. 3 


would elapse before we could start on our further ascent of the 
Rupununi. In order to provide for the multitude, without con- 
‘suming our salted provisions, hunting parties were immediately 


bg in quest of game. 
inlet, on the banks of which we were encamped, abounded 
in kaimans. On land they are too timid to be dangerous; and 
the animal is so well aware of the disadvant under which he 
labours when on terra-firma, that on the aightast appearance of 
man he immediately plunges into the water—once there, he is the 
most dangerous animal in the rivers of Guayana. I was anxious to 
possess a skeleton of one of these monsters, and accord- 
ingly, Naripo, the kaiman-slayer, a fine Macusi, who had settled 
near Wai-ij i, was armed with my rifle for the purpose. He 
ised to do his best to shoot one before we started, and he 
his word, for the following day he arrived with the intelli- 
ice that he had succeeded ; on hearing which we all started for 
sea-like expansion of the Awaricura, near which Naripo bad 
‘erected bis house, and shot the kaiman. The animal was still in 
the water, but fastened with 4 bash-rope, or liana, round the neck 
toa tree. With the assistance of several Indians, and the greater 
part of our own men, it was hauled ashore. Life was extinct, 
and we had nothing to fear, though, when looking at his horrible 
jaws fringed with teeth, an involuntary shudder almost came over 
me. Its whole length was 12 fect 3 inches (the largest I have 
‘ever seen measured 16 feet; but there may be larger ones); the 
lead was 18 inches long, and the circumference, passing over the 
‘eyes, was 20 inches; the girth of the body, where most slender, 
was 4feet Sinches. We placed it in a position which appeared 
to us the most natural, and our artist took a drawing of it, while 
Naripo, with no small vanity, related how he had shot it. He 
went, be said, with bis little son, a boy about eight years of age, 
to the inlet or Kirahagh, and having tied a fowl to a long string, 
threw it into the water asa bait. The fluttering of the bird in 
‘its attempts to escape soon attracted 9 kaiman to the spot, when 
it received the contents of the rifle, but apparently with little 
effect ; for though it sank it soon rose again, and made a second 
rash at the fowl, which bad been again thrown into the water. 
Naripo fired’a second time, and little Danappé now loaded his 
fowling-piece with 5] The ire of the monster being raised, 
‘the dainty bait was withdrawn, and the Macusi merely splashed 
the water with his foot, holding firmly against a tree on the 
margin, when the kaiman rushed furiously wwards him, and 
received the shots'of both the father and son. Seven discharges 
were ni before they proved successful: several sluge had 
the skull, and one of the balls had passed through the 
eye. The drawing finished, the kaiman was bauled on dy ground, 

” 
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and akind of cage-work of large sticks built over it, to 

from the vultures and other carrion-loving animals; this: ‘ 
tion, however, was of no ayail, for when Mr, Fryer retu 
about a month afterwards, to secure the skeleton, it was | 


found. 

I had selected the rainy season for ing the Ri 
at that period I would be able to reach a higl i 
canoes than I could at any other, and the river was now 
rapidly: still were we not ready, and the 3rd of May 
before we could start. At length, the corials being 
ready, we took leave of our Indian friends. In the num! 
nin Wipe eens Ge on my previous journeys, 

ist landed among them, eight ago: my bands 
a custom with whieh had Tceinecse acquainted, and 
me their Tombowai, or farewell. We did not start under a 

if such superstitions were enterlained by any of us. 

corial which T occupied, the Louisa, ran foul of a sunken stu 
on leaving the inlet, and one of her planks was stove in. 
could scarcely keep her from sinking before we reached the bank 
of the river. Our Indians were however alert, aud, after an 
hour's delay, the damage was repaired, and we were once more 
en roule. ‘ae 

May 4th.—What a night we had passed !—it appenred ns if the 
fein of heaven had been opened. Agcicen to make every 
progress, itwas almost dusk before we began to pitch our tents the 
previous evening, and we had not got them up when the thunder- 
storm commenced. All sounds were overpowered by that of the 
falling rain: even the thunder was scarcely audible, and an- 
noanced itself only by the vivid flashes of lightning, which, as they 
shot along, illumined groups of canoemen and Indians, seeking 
shelter as best they could, and trembling with fright and cold. 
As for keeping a fire alive, it was out of the question, and our 
tents were no protection from the rain that fell in torrents. We 
were much amused by my brother, who, having fallen in 
spite of the uproar, awoke half dreaming, and as the rain fell in 
heavy drops upon him, and had already saturated his hammock, 
fancied the river, on whose banks we were encamped, had so much 
swollen in the course of the night that its waters already reached 
our tent, and his efforis to escape a watery grave were really 
ludicrous, 1 estimated the quantity of rain which fell that night 
at from 5 to 6 inches. The thermometer stood this. morning at 
GS P,,* and the wet-bulb thermometer at 64°.7, a certain indi- 
cation of the atmosphere being overel with moisture. 

Athalf past eightwe passed the mouth of the Curutoka, which, 


she er cornet Tm the prevent memoir are throaghout thaw of 








hea Protestant Mission. 5 


afew miles higher is inhabited by Macusf Indians. This 
ped partly ly through savannahs, and has its source in 
the eastern continuation of the Canuku Mountains. 

‘Two hours afterwards we passed the first rapids, which the 
‘Louisa did in fine style; but the large canoe had to be hauled 
over by main force. At a short distance above the point is the 
site of the former Protestant mission. While the people were 
sccupied pitching our tents, I strolled up the stream, and again 
bad oceasion to admire the beautifl palm, the curua of the 
Macusis. It appears to be a species of Marimiliana (insignis?) 
and, if so, is aialy the handsomest of that interesting Toe 
which, though sucial in its habits, is only found in regions far 
asunder. e had wrought great changes vince the mission had 
been abandoned. Vegetation, in tropical exuberance, had over- 

what man had planted; and the cotton plantations and 

fields, which, under Mr. Youd’s direction, afforded so 

Eran A prospect, presented now only a few straggling shrubs 

, HumMeETOUS young trumpet trees (Cecropia, Phyl- 

pa, and various sedges, which being the first occupants of 

the ia before man had cultivated it, again sprung up when he 

relinquished bis labour. The missionary's house, and the build- 

¢ in which he was wont to instruct the Indian in the Christian 

and the English language, had fallen in, and added the 

of AeA Tuined aspect to the forlorn appearance of the once 

} and yet scarcely three years had elapsed 
since ice thiakcicse bad obliged Mr. Youd to withdraw. 

Seeing marks of recent footsteps, I followed their direction 
through clusters of plantain trees, which, in consequence of their 

SL es had withstood the throng of ranker vegetation, and 

their height, in some instances from 40 to 50 feet, the 
ferully oF the STi Indeed the Indians consider those regions 
where the curua grows, the most fertile of the forest. Of the 
numerous Tndian habitations, which J lind seen here on a former 
occasion, only two miserable huts remained, and the pools of 
water which were standing in them were sufficient evidence that 
‘their roofs were not water-tight. 1 saw no human beings in them ; 
‘but some wood shavings, a gun with its lock taken to pieces to be 
cleaned, and a spindle with cotton, ploinly indicated that people 
lund recently been there, and that, alarmed at my approach, they 
Iiad fled into the wood. [I went in search of them, but without 
success, and when I returned to the huts I found there two 
women and a man, the former spinning cotton, the latter clewning 
‘the lock of bis gun, as though they bad never been disturbed, and, 
basin de no ‘ise at my appearance, they did not even loolo a 
from tl a. js =a spoken ote them in their sat 
language, soon inspired confidence ; and they told me that bearing 
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me approach, and. rade by the sound that he who | 
soe, Bhayited orien themselves till Ney el 
who it was. ure! some provisions: he 
gave the ecialon oven glass Ba thee which I pike 
camp. 5 ' 
5th.—The first large fall of the Rupununi, which 
morte Inte Mission, " at ray without et accident hs 
ti our j at balf- ight in ing. 
Awaric Rr Eyieeeaay of Mich and the sonal rea : 
Pirara is reached within a distance of 2 miles, bas a second: 
‘ile above the fall,and 11 miles from the lower (out 
i st though frequent near the coast, | 
but seldom to be met with in the interior. a 
‘Three miles higher up, ond on the left bank of the in 
a small channel leads to a lake-like expansion of water, by 
the Macusi Indians Watawarai, to which they resort for fishing, 
as this inlet is well stocked with the fimny tribe, We Lesa 
their 





"i 


half} three o'clock in the afternoon, and were then in 

the Canukn Mountains, Thick opnque clouds envelopes 
summits and deepened the dark green tint of the gigantic trees 
which clothed their sides, Our tents were scarcely pitched when 
the clouds dissolved and the rain poured down in torrents during 
the whole ni 

6th.—Nothing could exceed the beauty of the morning. The 
sun rose partially coyered by fleccy el ;, ns if afraid to contend 
for the supremacy of the day against the dark hovermg masses to 
the west; but when its rays fell Speen rain-drops on the 
foliage, the scene was one of fairy |. The majestic Mora 
(Mora excelsa), refreshed by the late rains, was covered with a 
succession of leaves whose tints, varied with their‘age, passed from 
yellow through red to dark green; while the splendid Petrea 
with racemes of bright blue flowers, sometimes from 12 to 1S 
inches long, trailed from bush to tree, and with the orange- 
coloured /a gave variety to the surrounding scenery, 

We were now surrounded by mountains through which the 
river harl forced its way, and, proceeding onwards, arrived by one 
o'clock at the small river Aripai, on the right bank of the 
nuni. A settlement of Wapisi oe oe was established at a 
short distance from its mouth, and as I was in hopes of procuring 
here a fresh supply of provisions, we halted at that early hour. 
Immediately on landing I proceeded to the village, which is only 


halfa mile from the river. The yells of the numerous dogs in- 


formed the Indians of my approach, and when I came in front of 
the first huts, T found the inhabitants all assembled. An old 





* The rocks which form the fa}! are of compact baralt., 
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Indian stepped forward, and greeting me in tolerably good 

said he was the chieftain of the le L saw before 
me, and who appeared to be all men. One by one now 
same up to me and gave me their with a good-natured smile. 
The chiefiain's wife, a tall woman, who, although middle-aged, 
was still ing, also spoke broken Portuguese, and drop- 
parent coniiny, seized my hand and attempted to kiss it, which 


‘prevented, 

_ On entering the but I was acensted by my name, and a young 
female, whom I remembered to have seen at Senhora Librada’s 
in 1838, welcomed me, She spoke the language well enough to 
inform me that, dissatisfied with her employer, she had left her 
and come to this village; the chicftain's wife, a Parayelbana by 

birth, being a relation of hers. 
_1 perceived no difference in the construction of the buts of this 
br from those we had <— at the Macusi Gees Some 
‘the women were occupied in preparing a Labo (Ci us 
subniger, Desm.), which appeared in such excellent order that it 
tempted my ite, Three or four men were lounging in their 
hammocks, each of whom had a large calabnsh of yellow plums 
fas (uten, L.; Maropi in the Macusi language), which 
he was so eager in devouring as to have no time even to cast 
Bese me, Large heaps of firewood piled up for use in the 
» When the torrents of rain render the wood in. the forest 
‘unfit for burning, indicated a foresight | had but seldom met with 


astonished a planter from the south of the United States, and 
attested the fertility of the soil, which was a black mould slightly 
sand. ‘The old man could. not sufficiently expatiate 
‘lity of the soil around his village, in proof of which he 
to ful curua-palm towering high above the ad- 
trees. We saw the trunk of a large silk cotton-tree 
vip): which if it had remained standing in his fields, 
bt have rendered the ground under it useless, by 
its wide-sprending branches. It had accordingly been 
and the labour of the operation may be judged of when 
the trunk was 25 feet in circumference. 
forests about Aripai abound in cedar-trees (Jeica of 
, 80 called from their resemblance in smell and in the 
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colour of the wood to the real cedar (Larix codrus), though the 
belong to a quite different family,* This tree Pere or 
height of from 60 to 70 feet, and canoes made of it mre con: : 
more durable than those made of other wood. Itis | 
by the Wapisiana Indians camiau, and by the Macusis parangusi. 
The colonists esteem it much for furniture, particularly for 
drawers, as its aromatic odour keeps away the insects, 
I had scarcely made my way back when the whole villa 
returned my visit. Our baggage was examined with eager 
osity; the sight of the objects we had brought for barter excited 
great ecstacy, and the promise that all the provisions that could be 
spared would be immediately brought. | observed bei 
custom among the young girls, and adopted by them perhaps 
womanhood; they wore their hair short with the exception of a 
Jock, which hung from the crown of the head down towards the 
neck, 


The following day being Sunday, 1 resolved on remaining 
here. The season bad set in with uncommon rigour; 
rain fell during the night; heavy thunder and frequent showers 
alternated “during the day-time with sunshine and blue sky. 
The river was rising almost visibly, and the current ran, wl 
the river turned sharply round, with the swiftness of a rapid. 

8th.—On awaking this morning I found my but under water, 
and might have stepped at once from my hammock into the 
canoe; but, as we had anticipated this, the baggage had been 
previously secured. The river had risen 10 feet in 36 hours, 
and still continued to rise. Previous to our de ‘the 
Indians brought us about 30 cakes of cassada bread, fur whieh 
they demanded mock-coral glass beads and others of a white 
colour, the latter being the most esteemed by the Wapis 
ladies; the men requested for their share, knives, hooks, &e. A 
little girl with very pretty eyes, but by no means an intelligent 
countenance, particularly when scen in profile, appeared not to 

any provision-fields to enable her to offer cassada bread, 
toe anxious, nevertheless, to possess some of the favourite beads, 
she brought under her arma white hen and a nebo ea 
chickens in asmall basket, which she set down at my feet. 
gladly presented her with what she so much desired, and for 
which, no doubt, she would willingly have sacrificed her pet, 
which I returned to her with the young brood; an act of gene- 


 Lcomider this tree to be undoubtedly Aublet's Zoioa altisina, though ia coe 

segpct it iflers from bis desertion pf tha species ait hat from une to twelve 

of leaflets, while Aublet says if as bat from three to four. He describes the 

cedar, avd speaks of a species which he cousiders to be merely a variety, and 

‘of which, he says, in of a red colour, ‘This latter is probably the red cedar TL found at 

Avipai, but which is decidedly specifically different. It way stand provisionally aa 
We 


= 
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that she first looked with astonishment at the 


= aay at the benand chickens, then with smiles 


The following « ibe meteorological observations at Aripai — 


— 
; 
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« eo Haring, brought the corials 10 our tents, we steered through the 

same panes patina a novel species of navigation. The river 

emo aleces running from 5106 knots an hour, The 

Bete me boat, and ber crew some of the ablest men; 

silatlges were places where, with all our advantages, we only 

inch by inch. The other boats had to be hauled along 

smeans of the branches on the river's banks. Accumulating 

of white foam came floating down the river, whieh, at those 

where it was narrowed in by the mountains, almost covered 

and gave it the appearance of a northern snow-field. 

at was its contrast with the verdure and the many-coloured 

that adorned the banks, particularly where a beautiful 

Combretum aurantiacum (Nov. Spec.) immerged its drooping 

ict the stream below, so bright its colours that their 

was visible even in the muddy waters of the 

‘his. beautiful shrub, common to almost all the 

omen appears to bear a constant succession of 

at but at this season the banks were covered with them, 

‘ia a with the Petrea macrostachya (N. Sp.) and the 

sean Dek flowers of several species of Bignoniacce, 
presented a most splendid appearance. 

In the early part of the morning the heavens Jooked gloomy; 

an expanse of a dull blue tinge with here and 

there a papiiaietspesed cirro-strati.. At 10 o'clock the appear- 

ance of the Is became highly interesting. Thick bulky 

ee of rain-clouds with a blue sky intervening indicated an 

approaching storm, and offered a fine subject fora painter. ‘The 

fat the toucans, that sure prognostic of rain, told us what we 

= expect. It is remarkable that the Buradi or Carauwni 


* The detached thermometer stood at the saine time S002, 
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able voices assailed our ears at eeiprte time than das ! 
or evening, when we allowed them to set up their ery 
regular course of things, we generall: ee ee r 
or made other preparations to avert ing 
toneans very seldom false bets. mbna as is 
Guat itis Se te Wass a ane ol Di ety ba he M: 
Vu ill.) By, Md ok toey iba epee a 

ieill.), a 0 w a to 
Guayana, and whicl/ tay been yes by the clo jr ie 
name of bull-dog. It is always found in societies of I 
occupying the loftiest trees along the banks of the: ter hie 
they actas warders. Scarcely do they spy a boat im the 
tance, when they set up their yacka-tata; 0 ery which, when the 

company join in the alarm, proves almost 

‘The  prospecis on ascending the Rupununi, where it has worn 
itself m passage through the mountain chain, are 
uninteresting. In one place the a ach he imme. 
diate banks of the pole the si = tee 
another they surround it like an scope the 
distance of a mile or two; but nowhere do yarn 
overhanging the water, Tt seems as if the river 
windings of the valleys, gliding from mount to mount inter 
ubrading any portion of their granitic foundations. Wherever 
the current has washed away the clayey soil, large rounded blocks 
of gneiss are visible. At one of those spots where a moun- 
tain turns the river boldly to the east, | enjoyed'a most 
prospect. Not only the banks of the river, but also the steep 
side of the hill, were almost covered with trees of that species, $0 
splendid in appearance, which I first discovered. at the 
Seabunk, a tributary of the Takutv, but where the — 
flowers prevented me from ascertaining its character; here they 
were in profusion, 

Among those plants which bear braets, that organ is generally 
situated immediately below the calyx; but in he instance the 
bract sometimes occupies the common situation, but is more 
erated to one of the segments of the calyx, @ les é 
lisrity common to the genera Calycophyllim, Musswnda, and 
Pinckneya. This searleancer “he Br feyithaaitieriers pe 
these, and is of singular besuty. CALS le pink bracts almost 
it 1s 





clothe the tree in that beautiful ed only upon 8 near 
that one can discover the shining leaves, and the 
of small flowers of a velvety blue, the reader call to 


mind the En aspect afforded by our reve bushes in fall 


let him imagine the great garden of nature in 





The Duradi (bird)—the Calycophyllum Stanleyanum (plant). UW 


Guayana, clothed in tropical exuberance, and among the Juxu- 
Pree emare of @ genial sun and fertile soil, trees from 
40 to 50 feet high peeatieg amass of leaves of the colour of 
‘the rose, from 1] lcepest carmine to the faintest blush,—and 
he may form some idea of the picture | now witnessed. ‘The 
‘wood of this beautiful tree is extremely bard, of a yellowish 


brown, and very bitter; and, I have little doubt, possesses fobri- 
Eo ip mie The Macusi Indians call it Dehpoyeh. 1 have 

ly observed that it is a new species, and, according to the 
custom of botanists frequently to name their own discovenes after 





thick layer of fallen leaves, which at this period strewed 
several inches thick, and thus rend: impervious to 
i in, A ogee those pretty monkeys called marmousets in 
the colony (the red-handed Tamarin, or Midas rufimanus of 
Geoffroy) gamboled from tree to tree near my tent. I was 
rather surprised to meet this pretty species of Midas so high up 
in the interior, as had always considered its abode to be near 
‘the coast region, where it occasionally visits the plantain-walks + 
im such numbers, to feed upon the ripe fruit, that it commits 
great injury. These monkeys are easily caught in traps, but 
seldom suryive their confinement above a few months. 
9th —It 4) the river had reached its maximum height 
yesterday, as from 2 o'clock in the afiernoon of that day to 6 
‘o'clock this morning it fell upwards of 5 feet. We found the 
Targe boat (42 feet in length) resting with the stern in the fork 
of @ tree and the bow on land; certainly the fault of her 
‘coxswain, who had comfortably taken his rest under her awning 
while the water was running rapidly off beneath her bottom. It 
required the whole strength of our crew to get the boat out of this 
We entered, at about 11 o'clock, between two large rocks, that 








“pis ecrgtign of hia beatid plant was first read at the meeting of the British 
iy ‘iation at > anid bas since been published in Sir William Jackson Hooker's 
e 


Amociation at York, 

: sae ioe ar rund lied for the sali of Ibm a 
en aueaik piece jotted for the cultivation of the Auas 
Spavedtncecs ened Mina soplontom, of the plontaln and banaue of the troplen, 


Ls 


part of the river Lealiredbertegers Cinemas 
and cataracts commences, ut 
Gan cid atnli ta wees Oe iat made orgs 


the picture. Phe whole scape appeared “couleur Ct 
‘The splendid Calyeopigitem Stanleyarum gave « marked 
peculiar character to the prospect. * 
We, in the Louisa, halted before noon near Mount Br 


pees pee 

8 in ni im) 

: idoedb oeroax’ pean 
pends Gt apes ele 
ibo. ; c 


and among er tale Siofiam, 
elds, and I found only two men and 
a few women at the place. One of the latter appeared to have 
just recovered from all fea and another was still 
under that baneful disease. 1 learned, to my great 
many of the inhabitants had fallen victims to A dite shah 
had been introduced in 1842 from the colony. 

Tlefta for the chieftain te come and see me on his 
return, and, as there still remained « few hours of hess after 
my arrival at the camp, I measured the height of the Peak 
Bafaberdacs and found it to be near 2076 wee above the sa- 
vannah.* A set of altitudes of the sun, W? of the ee 
gave me the chronometric difference of our “camp 1 mile W. of 





* Bunten's barometer indicated the height of ur camp an the savarmah fo’ 
beet ppb he of Burakatuaa would ¢ theeefore We 3189 ert above the 
of the sea: 
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‘Pirara (59° 21’ W. of Greenwich). Ona former occasion I had 
_ ascertained the latitude of Kuiaraton to be 3° 1’ 40” N., which 
4 id. give for the peak 3° 1/.N. While we were still. occupied 

th our measurements, the chieftain of Kuiaraton made his ap- 

‘pearance, but, merely waving his hands, he passed on aa 

camp, where I afterwards joined him. He was a stranger to 

me} a fine- man, and rather tall in stature for an Indian, 

He bore himself quite upright, and a piece of cotton cloth, 

over his shoulder in form of a toga, added to the dignit; 
of his mien. One of his followers was entirely painted over wit 

Lana,” with the exception of the face, which was painted with 

Roucon,+ so that the nether parts of his figure presented the ap- 

pearance of a negro, with which the red colour of the face formed 

‘& most ridiculous contrast. 

__As our journey over land was to commence at Watu Ticaba, I 

‘was anxious to send a messenger there to desire of the chieftain 

‘that a quantity of cassada bread might be prepared for us, the 

icularly as our friends in Watu Ticaba possessed well- 
provision-grounds, while in and near Kuiaraton they ap- 
ed to endure great Lira p I was nas erat poles 
curing a guide, as I was perfectly unacquainted with the pu- 
nuni above Kuiaraton, Toaconeded tn both objects, Our on 
et was a young man who had been fora short time with Mr. 

‘oud, before that zealous missionary bad been obliged to withdraw 
Pirara and Curua. 
10th.—The thermometer stood this morning at 6 o'clock at 
$2°.3; the wet-bulb thermometer 79°; the difference, amount~ 
ing to 3°. 3,, that there was less moisture in the air than 
on the ling day. 

Previous te our departure we received the visit of upwards of 
forty Indians of both sexes and of all ages; they were conducted 
by their chieftain, and looked with much curiosity at our bag- 

Among the visitors was. an old woman, whom I immediately 
ecognized from having seen her on my former visit in 1838, 
when her appearance was so shocking that I then compared her 
to a living and thought she could not have survived the 
mext month, My astonishment was therefore great indeed, at 
her among the other visitors, and still strong enough to 

walk the distance of a mile for the purpose of satisfying her curi- 
osity. Her appearance was rendered more pitiful by numerous 
white spots of different sizes which covered her body. These 
patches oceupied chiefly the abdominal region, but there were 


* A black pigment, prepared from the fruit of the Genipa Americana and G, 
"+ ‘The Roucou is prepared from the red pulp which covers the seed of the Bisa 
Orethana, 











the neck. y were scaly, and, no dou! 
quence of disease of the cuticle. oi 
contrasted by the appearance at her si 

her firstborn, an infant of 14 days old, and on ich | 


ber caresses, 






she fay 


Pi ns 


We fired our small cannon and cohorns before we started, 


the great delight of our Indian friends. The rat 
sound from the near Burukatuau-yari and the distant 

at first loud, then dying away into an almost inaudible 
produced a sublime impression, 4 





Our toil now commenced ; rapid followed upen rapid, a 
we had but inexperienced hands for our crew, our ascent . 
without danger. We . in the course of the day, the Cur- 


nayair, or Crooked Falls; the Roru-rora, the 


tara-tepau, and several other falls. The hills Matziendaua form, 


tly, on the left bank of the Rupununi, the 


extremity of the Canuku chain. At their foot flows the small 
river Ménéruau. They extend N.N.W., and are connected with 


the high mountains Awarre-tequi and Burukatoau, 


Matziendaua the river Catuau-uru joins the ani on its 
ight. This river has its source in the savannahs S.E. of the 
‘arucupani, which forms the southern angle of the Canuku chain. 


Burukutuau bears from its mouth N. 27° BE. 


4 


1° 


It was late in the evening before we had overcome the diffi-- 


culty of ascending the fall wai; and, as we had to 
on the open savannahs, without even a copse of bushes for 


eter 


we earnestly hoped that the night might without a storm. 
Our Indians proceeded with their hamm to the Matziendaus 


Mountains, which were thickly wooded at their foot. 
1th. —The heavy work at the falls and rapids, the 


rains and short. provisions, combined to indiepode our fellowarwss 


accompany us further. On calling over the list, in order 
out allowances, we found that four Macusfs bad decamy 
the night. If I except one of their number, who 

at least, to be well disposed to give his assistance, the 
had proved 


to share 


three 


themselves the laziest and most indolent of our crew, 
a that, had it not been for the bad example, and the fear that 
others might follow, I would have cared little for their desertion. 


= 


therefore addressed those who remained in their own 


and told them, that if any one was desirous to leave he might do 
20 


at once, but that he should not deceive me by stealing away in 
the night, like a thief or night-murderer (kanaima). Not one 


‘our course with reduced strength. 
_ During the dry season the river must be almost 


t 


forward to avail himself of the permission, and we continued 


guava bushes (Psidium aquaticum, Benth). At this time, 





Falls of the Rupununi—Arrival at Parnawku, 6] 


with their tops above the water, they assisted us in hauling the 
ee ey eed rapids; besides which they break the swiftness 
0 current, and their flexible branches allowed the boats to 


pass over them. 
_ Shortly after eight o'clock we arrived at Paruauku, the portage 
mentioned by Horstman, Santos, and others; and by means of 
which the Suwaru-ouru is reached in the rainy season. It isa low 
savannah, ing W.S.W. towards the Saeraeri mountains, on 
‘the eastern side of which (not the western, as I had been erro- 
neously informed) flows the Suwaru-auru. The eastern peak of 
the Saeraeri mountains bears from hence S. 73° W., distant about 
ten or twelve miles; the highest point of the Cursatu mountains 
§, 65° W., and Burukutuau, which we had left the previous day, 
N. 20°E. ; its distance being merely 5 miles, There are several 
isolated hills in the neighbourhood of this ancient portage, which 
has been known for the last hundred years, it being in April, 
1740, that Horstman traversed it—no doubt the first Eur 
that ever set his foot in these regions.* Santos followed in 1775, 
and Barata in 1793, I gazed with interest on the ancient trees 
that fringe the river near the embarkation, Perhaps Horstman 
thad encamped here, dreaming of the rich treasures: which he 
fancied were buried in the mountains he saw towards the N., 
and little suspecting the difficulties which the transport of his 
boat across the savannahs would cause him and his crew on the 
Some small hills ay h the Rupununi a little above the 
sand on the bank are some hillocks which the 
call Mawunna-meketsiba, the translation of which 
is ills. I could not ascertain why they were so named, nor 
T myself see any reason for the appellation. 
_At about | o'clock we were opposite the most southern point 
of the Canuku mountains, which our Indians called Tarucupani. 
‘The small river Witzapai joins the Rupunoni on its right; and 
‘above the junction is a rapid, which, insignificant as it appeared, 
gave us a great deal of trouble to ascend. A small cluster of 
trees which we approached after 3 o'clock in the afternoon, was 
- too inviting for us to pass them without pitching our camp under 
their | ing branches. Tees are so scarce in these savan- 
nabs, that we were obliged to carry the poles for our temporary 
‘hots with us in our canoes. 
 12th,—It was fortunate we had yesterday halted in a spot 
somewhat sheltered, for a thunderstorm came on with hurricane- 
like fury, that would doubtless have swept away our tents, had 
they been pitched in the open savannah, Our crow bad some 





—s- * Sce Humbolut's ‘ Personal Narrative,’ vol. ¥. p. 594, 
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scarlet Blizabetha (Ginbahocmetea, si ay ; 
rous seeds; and the velvety appearance of the seed-pou, res 
crimson, was not without its attractions, more 


‘There are v 
like the beautit 


weight 
when it assumes the position of the older leaves. The li 
degrees colours it green ; but the varivus shades of the leaf 
its transition from white to green, together with the crimson. 

» give the tree a remarkable ap bite ake It is probable 
that the dry weather which precedes tropical rains. may ope- 
‘ale in bk manner elem that of ites winter peri 
hemisphere on our us trees, in lering to vege: 
‘ate ipentes but it is remarkable that its effect should be. 
limited to so few genera, which, like the Elizabetha, produce leaf- 
buds; nor is that tree at any Rape sae mn 
While the delicate white leaves make their cei aioe 
a yellowish green, and the old perfectly-fo of a dark 
green. colour, cover the tree. 1 know only of ae 
among these a Bignoniaces, 
dendron), and. the 
Icaves entirely; but even then, these 
flowers; indeed the Bi, jiacoous Plost was so clothed ry 

lag pollen bliss ion trees eappeared.at « distanioalike 
iow 
a ee out with much pleasure a atity of 
on the branches of the trees which girded the rivera ver—a delicacy 
ly prized by the Indians, and not despised by us Europeans. 
fay cetha females had eggs, of which there are frequi from. 
eighteen to twenty-four in. the ovariam, perfectly 


| i 





WT acavod feat the cre Caceeee ate eta t 
very slow, in cc exe of is'oea tae 


but now nearly as as the Rupununi itself. 
junction the river Warpopo also comes in, 

T halted at 3 o'clock at the fall Saracta, and d 
coxswain and Gin ee to assist the be i 
not arrive until 6 o' Large blocks ol canta : 
we encamped, afforded an extensive view ; and I ascended’ 
summit to witness the sunset, a spectacle so rare during: 
season, The fiery orb surrounded by golden clouds 
behind the Cursatu mountains, whose bases were 
mist, while their summits were gilded with the sun's 
beams, The castern peak of Sucraeri rose above a sea of vs 
and the remarkable chest Dochlopan, out of the 
= a4 like a sombre rock in the ocean, To # 


raging ene and contrasted finely with the calm and 
picture in the W. At the same time the moon, then at 
rose in the E., and of an apparent size of which we in | 
can have no iden. So true it is that in the tropical regions: 
western hemisphere not only the earth and its rae 
also the heavens and their phenomena, differ from wi 
we have been accustomed to from our childhood. 
Mth—The river had continued to rise dori 
we were now able to row over the savannahs 
oy apeita the serpentine course of the river and its in- 
ink The inte Seca Eqgretta) ii rere ibers, 
5. snow-white egreite in Liens 
the American stork (C¥conia Americana), the stavely ee | 
(Mycteria Americana), cormorants (Carbo Brasiliensis), 
large flocks of the spurwing plover (Charadrins aye ee 
livened the surface shores while the tops of trees, granite 
clothed in tropical vegetation, and here and there a small spot of 
elevated ground, alone remained visible, We saw th a 
$ Dasa stam of Mr Fryer wd ay broth, hoy 


afterwards, the 
Jud been cartied away—a proof that the water tad risen abore the rock. Thin wit 
veo ie ume hs ofthe a wish the atari Brier he vet 
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> deer, hemmed in eee Soe oe es eel pote They 
east an anxious at our approaching boats, then turned round 
to ascertain if there were no means of escape, hesitating to take 
the water, and stamping impatiently with their fore feet, The 
buck at length plunged into the water, but the doe resorted to a 
rase—it Seeman down in the grass. Two Indians noisclessly 
my canoe; and, swimming with one hand, while with the 
other they held their Jonded guns above their heads, oa 

the hela Arrived there, they stole gently towards the 5 
where the deer lay hid. The easterly wind informed the peteakian 
animal of the ap, hing danger—for, thoagh the sight of the 
savannah deer is dull, ine scent is xemarkably sharp—it suddenly 
rose, pricked up its ears, looked for awhile steadily in the direction 
whense the scent came, and then endeavoured to escape; but the 
Wapisinna had already fired with unerring aim; the poor deer 
twice into thet air, and fell lifeless on the ground, shot 


‘Tabeer ae 
the water on the savannah became too shallow for 


us, we were under the necessity of regaining the river, which we 
had some difficulty in doing, having to cut our way with cutlasses 
and axes ibceag’. the thickets that fringod the stream. Myriade 
of ants, driven by the waters from the savannah, had taken refuge 
on the bushes and trees; and these now assailed us on all sides, 
and inflicted merciless bites and stings. That species which, like 
the bee and wasp, is provided with a sting, is fortunately scarce ; 
for the pain which. they cause surpasses in violence cither that of 
the bee or wasp. 

T have fey observed that, on leaving the Wapisiana village, 
I dispaiched a messenger oyerland to Watn Ticaba, to inform 
the Indiansof our approach, and to desire them to bring a supply 

of bread to the mouth of the river Waruwau or Awarra. We 
were now approaching that stream ; and discovered on some high 
and, Bi cticose above tbe aurrowadnig. eaveriasha, ‘saviral 
fret =e and two or three temporary huts, At some 
See ere ence: Cee apparently ena 
according 10 ropean fashion, jolding an umbrella over 
his head. My glass proved that I was correct; the distance did 
not allow me to discover the colour of his face ; but [ saw that he 
wore upon his Lead something like a military cap—that his loins 
wore girded by a belt—that his bearing was upright—and that he 
stood apart from the rest, who remained ata respectful distance. 
peel curiosity was much excited as to who this mysterious per- 
be; but, as soon as the canoe touched the ground, 
thie at strange personage, shutting up bis umbrella, and walking 
doer fe fo us, announced himself as the captain or chief- 
ta Ticaba, The rules of etiquette were of no avail, 

ec2 
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uncominon 
sailor's trousers which had once white, 
ankles, and fitting him & la Oliver Twist; and 
his lens of blue cotton cloth, from which | 
(in which, by the bye, I port 
}) ; his head covered with a red woollen 
cea tassel ; and carrying in his 
which he seemed greatly to pride hit 
ag form some idea of mis ‘ay 
inherited the sword 
ese of Bisehall who bore it with him as a faithful 
when he guided us in 1837 to the sources of the n 
Poor Siruai, I was sorry to learn, bad paid the debt of 
and thus it was that the sheathless sword had descended: 






|, journeying lately by means of the portage at Primoss to 
Bendyes had observed thatarticle in the possession of one of the — 
woodcutters at the lower part of the river, and had become so: | 
moured of it that he procured it at any price. Since it ‘had been 
in his possession the handle had been broken, but bi 
had snbstituted in its place the forked branch of a tree 
followers were robust and well-made men of the Wapisiana: 
they had brought down some baskets of bread and several bt 
of plantains, which greatly delighted our crew, who had for th 
last two days been upon short allowance, 

Our tents were soon pitched, and protected against nppresching 

rain; fires now blazed in all directions, surrounded by groups 
swarthy Indians, warming themselves, or cooking their plantains 
on the coals. 
We had for some days past suffered from a minute sand-fly 
(Simutia spec. ?), which from sunset till sunrise inflicted upon us 
acute bites, that left marks of a scarlet hue for several days after, 
I was quite unacquainted with this nocturnal species, as the sand~ 
flies we had hitherto met with had proved troublesome only during 
the daytime, and vanished at dusk, nor was their bite so piercing 
as that of the nocturnal species. They were this night so 
numerous that they compelled us to discontinue our astronomical 
observations, The size of this little insect scarcely exceeds that 
of a small pin; and as it attacks not only the face and hands, bat 
gets into the hair and inflicts its bites upon the scalp, we biter 
from it more than-I can describe. 

The sap ta observations at the mouth of the Warawso) 
(432 feet above the sea) were as follows:— ' 




















Saat recommenced the ascent of the small river Warn- 
ich was running with uncommon velocity; and as its 

e was much impeded by trees, we had to. overeome some 
ties before we reached the spot from whence the path 

ads to Watu Ticaba, Arrived there, our boats were unloaded, 
e divided into convenient portions for being carsind 


bata had given orders for starting early in the morning, but 
Es descended in torrents, and. it was nearly noon belore it 


eas to allow us to proceed on our journey. Several 
Mea sreredl to. pion ves, anak Waynpuri, dressed in his 
rpatahate with his umbrella over his head, led the van. We had 
far when a per shower overtook us; Wayapari 
imself, and, “a the umbrella, stood the shower 
with: Indian fortitude. sometimes to wade up to our 
arms through the water, wea every rill had become a torrent. 
“Indeed, if it had not been for the chiefiain, who walked before us 
_ atid! searched for the shallowest places to ford the torrent, we 
have met with serious accidents. As it was, an Indian boy 
Tost his life while crossing one of the streams just above a 
cataract. He carried a basket, which he had slung round his 
neck to prevent the contents getting wet, The torrent swept him 
towards the cataract; he sunk, and not being able to rid 
fof his burthen, conld not stem the current, and was given 
tht wi ie sate at = ar jump ped 
ithe water, ‘tunstely seizit ‘im, dre im jead 
tothe shore. Well aware at 1 meri not sony I grasped with 
strength the pole which assisted me in wading, and I kept 

iy fas pomible to Wayap: 
eared was fatiguing in the extreme : the sun was rapidly 
the horizon, and as. yet nothing was to be seen of 
The Party to which I belonged bad been march- 
ing: Seer for the last six hours without resting ; we were all 
very: indeed the Indians as has off one by one and 


behind. We were now ascending some rising ground, 
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Leet Spat ria his umbrella, 
shut up and carried under his 0 

pl berg kee caratori lowing a strain upon a 

of bone—a certain indication that we were near 

L now observed five huts, phe ee 
The nae of une. bigot i= us from ss 
hast re of a negro, per! naked ig 
came out of one of the huts and met Way 
fully saluted, and then placed himself 
aaa emer = 
Ticaba, the locality of which had been changed 
in 1837. The former chieftain of the village | 
bad buried him, according to their custom, in ne hut, 
oe their dwellings, and established themselves further 


‘The stranger's house (the tapoi of the Macusis) had 
in order for our reception, perirom portion of our I 
had arrived before us was placed upon large beams to ps rel 
coming in contact with the moist ground. The ¢ 
bade us welcome, and the influential men followed his 


while the women and children remained at a ae 

I counted fifty-eight individuals of all ages of both sexes. 
They did not differ from the Wapisianas we had met on 
journey to the sources of the Takutu. We had now full leans 
examine the strange figure of the = fae eae who came to meet 


standing out immeasurably from his mfr gave him, 
when . began to caper and dance for the amusement of | 
the appearance of a lascivious satyr in the train of 
history, which he told me in sufficiently intelligible Ps 
was as follows:—He had escaped from the Rio Negro, 
having been for some time among the Wapisianas, he 
fain their females, by whom he had a son, This 

somes we saw the next day,and who was called Wannébré, might 
have been about 25 years of age; he had all the pecu- 
linrities of the negro, being merely in colour somewhat | 
than his father, but in all other respects the negro characteristics 
were strongly marked, and indicated that in him the the father's blood 
eal He bad married a Wapisiana woman, by whom 

¢ had two fine-looking boys; their hair and countenance gene- 
rally resembled those of weeogeeney hai raped 
them, was not quite straight, but might be wavy, 
of the Aihaoni sacks RS was of rather a dark pase ‘Their 
skin was somewhat darker than that of the generality of the Wapi- 
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Bastin, the elder, might have been eight years old, and 
oks were very intelligent. His forehead was rather arched ; 
though his li were by no means curled up, as in the negro, 
might be ead t they were somewhat thicker than 

of other children of his age of pure Wapisiana descent.* 
Thad resolved to send Mr. Fryer back to Demerara with the 
boats and such of our instruments and baggage as were not indis- 
i a because we had before us an arduous undertaking, 
‘ich rendered it impossible to carry any superfluous baggage 
My brother had likewise resolved to retura with his 
to the coast, as the journey overland through path- 


less regions could add nothing to them, and was likely to cn- 

er what he had already collected. I had ascertained that 

i Maireursen grocnds at Watu Ticaba were amply stocked with 
cassada, and Wayapari promised to provide us with plenty, and 
inform the other Indians of the neighbouring villages of our 
‘The inundation and swollen state of the rivers restricted 





nies to gable the reader to compare tie. fling of x negro man and au 
} ‘eth an Tadigs of pure descent, 1 aubjoin the measurement of Waruiiré 
(aati Micelgilr, the aster ax Aioral of raat th age with the former. 
———<— 
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Toetinemahnenara ‘upununi 
Ath-—The' whole female population of the 
motion’ fetebing the cassada roots, scraping 

thin into cakes; even the little girls “in 
much importance upon the occasion as if the weal ; 


Height being! enly'4d se, 
served for a model ; the 


Fee ch pare dreaeehenaeaamiel iso 


the eldest perh: youngest four or 
old, while she Lenn radon eee or th more 
our stay in the village, 1 had 


the e Sees and the industry ‘ith wi! 


The females puncture and stain the skin round the 
an elliptical form. ‘This practice, smal is ares i 

other tribes, is much more general ami 

hese figures are punctured in athe cutis: wil 
cuticle; but their grand art consists in 
& practice common to all the tribes of Guayana. 

Thad an pertany while here ote seeil cee ae 
mixed race, Their father, a negro, al; vet aes 
joined the Wapisianas about 40 years since ; in an 
manners he was far superior to the other black man, 
dress, though plain, was clean and neat. When he paid 
first visit he even pee a white pocket-handkerchief, Ir 
lected having seen him some years since at Pirara, He 
accompanied by his two daughters, the issue of his i 
with a Wapisiana female, the one a up woman, the a 
a little girl eight years of age; in both, the characteristic features 
of the father prevailed, 1 bad seen the elder with ber eric 
Pirara; she was then stout, and apparently in excellent health 
now she was thin and looked sickly. The father told me, w! 
Tasked the cause of this change, tat when she accompanied him 
four years since on his visit to Pirara, she possessed a great many 

lass beads, which she ostentatiously wore round her 

This treasure, in the eye of 1 indians, was coveted ber 





cust, but, reluctant to with it, she refused to ve it away on 
which, Sanne We Maes eee pepe 


It is not likely, however, that this was the true 

ition ; but as the disease commenced soon 

Pirara, and the Macusis are held in the 

odour as slow-poisoners, ‘or kanaimas, among the Wapisianas, 

evil, from the aching of a tooth to the most serious disease, 
is ascribed to their malignity. 

aioe this morning the number of inhabitants was 

a young stranger. We had seen the mother walkin 
short time previously with her first child, about I 
months old, in her arms, and seareely 15 minutes afterwards she 

Beret herself, without any assistance, and was now sitting on 
; the gr wid with the child in her lap, while her husband was oc- 

in constructing a small hut of palm-leaves over her bead, 

‘the large hut. The other women did not come near her; 
seme, after labour, being considered by the Indians as the 
_ Jews looked upon them when in that state, A fire having been 

Aighted, and some calabashes, filled with water, put within her 
reach, she was left to herself and the care of her husband, who 
his hammack almost the whole time from the period the 
paren which was to separate her from the community, was 

he child was rather small, but nearly as white as a 

‘the hair on its head rather thick, the face round, and 

the nose had not the flatness of the Mongolian race, and 

‘was more distinctly formed and projecting, it was uncommonly 

thick towards the nostrils, the openings directly downwards; the 

hands and feet were very small, the nails well formed. I pre- 

sented some cotton-cloth for covering the new-born child, and 

some glass bends for its future adornment, with which the young 
mother seemed much pleased. 

Qlat—Mr. Fryer and my “brother Jefe: eetthientmorning j.we 
felt the partin parting.” The journeys of both parties had dangers in 
biota aed they had to des cend many a dificult cataract before 

baie reach the coast-regions ; and Mr. Goodall and myself 

our course towards regions perfectly unknown. 
this day the quietness of the village was disturbed. One of 
the Wapisisnas thought he observed during the night, while 
eee te hot,» Kanaima, or night-murderer, stealing 
the village, who, on seeing him, made his escape across 
Soon ‘This betokened harm to one of the inhabitants of 
asthe Kanaima will execute his revenge (for the 
Petration of which he stole near the village) at an earlier or it 


















© Bni—The husband of the young woman who was delivered 
the other day continued to occupy his hammock ; for, according 
to their superstitious b crea croatia se which :he: might perform 
cat this particular peri have an injurious effect upon the 


_ “ 
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child ; his diet is much restricted for similar reasons. If he were 
to cat meat or plantains, it would hurtful, not to the eater, 
bat apparent by sympa nflacce, to the the child, 
The Vaqueiro, or herdsman, I first saw at St. Joachim, in 
1838, and met afterwards near the Taurata Mountains, | 

visit today. He had settled in the 

Ticaba, in consequence of some di with one of 

Indians, at his former residence. [ found him meek in 


I was astonished when I saw be refused to take 

refreshment from me which I offered him, and give as his reason, 
that his wife having lately borne him a child, it would injure the 
health of the baby if he were to eat or drink anything. 

a white man. 

{bee deenprently bean votetrted aie ae 
endure pain. I had an opportunity of cherie eae 


high repute among the Indians as a great pr 

upon whose head a palm-tee hadlalionreas brought to. 
have his wound dressed, It appeared he had lest « great deal o 
blood, and it was still flowing. I had the head shaved round the 
part injured and vei meen during which operation he did not 
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which, 
on this abelian thats tari jack was pabiiatads Will civilization 
ever extend to the bemghted beings who now surround us, 
Sealy Ndomenairyee 5 shen arene cea ae ; 

away, thatthe plough or Ces it two 

TFierhope’s bat secon unk-sclessat oo: Los taogpeaemie 
sonyictn saeco uponvane tht the Indian ie 
extermination. Six years have scarcely passed away since I wan- 
dored to this spot on visiting the sources of the Essequibo. We 
Jeft the settlement Eischalli Tuna, and passed on our route to the 
‘Taruma Indians, three villages of Atorais or Atorayas, and one of 
‘Taurnis, the latter containing the remnant of that sister tribe of the 
Atorai nation, The villages have vanished, death has all but 
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extirpated the former inhabitants, and I am informed that of the 
true Atorais only seven individuals are alive. From the accounts 
I received in 1837, I estimated the number of Atorais and 
‘Tanrais at 200, including the descendants of mixed marriages, 
and of that number about 60 are now left. 

The measles, so fatal to the Indians, has twice decimated the 
Atomis; and at the commencement of the present year, the 
small-pox, brought from the colony to Pirara, ravaged from thence 
southward so far as these poor people, Their belief in the 
secret influence of the Kanaima, who. has only to breathe upon 
his victim in anger to send him to an antimely grave, operates as 
bestullyne that apedics of witeberaft scaliad Obeah penctised 

ny » which, acting upon their superstitious fears, 
Siete iaied with oon and ee Nor is it the 
Atorais and the Taurais alone, whose rapid extinction is thus 


ing forward ; similar causes are operating over the whole Indian 
fepestonot the colony. _ The village of Wapisiana Indians called 
li Tuna, from which I started in 1537, is no longer in 
existence, and of its then inhabitants only one female and three 
children are now living. Many of my former acquaintances 
among the Taruma Indians are now buried, and 1 have already 
alluded to the rapid decrease of the Macusis, But the most 
ing picture that now presented itself among the many 
Indians assembled around us was Minha, the last remnant of the 
once powerful tribe of Amaripas, Singled out by destiny to be 
the. survivor of a nation, she wanders among the living. 
Parents, brothers, sisters, husband, children, friends, and ac- 
‘quaintances are all gone down to the silent grave; she alone still 
ing as the last memorial of her tribe, soon to be numbered, 
judging by her faltering voice and tottering steps, with those 
of whom tradition alone will-record that such a wibe existed. 
Alas! a similar fate awaits other tribes; they will disappear from 
see peat the earth on which Makunaima, the good spirit, 
eo and which, since the arrival of the European, has 
the vast cemetery of the original races. 

Miaha appescs to be about 60 years of age; her hair, however, 
‘isnot el either by age or grief, and would still be called 
Juxuriant if she allowed it to grow; she hasa large aquiline nose 
¢ feature of frequent occurrence among the Wapisianns and 
5 torais), and a low forehead, and the general cast of her face is 

The language of the Amaripas differed only in dialect from 





© © This fea common exprossion among the Tuilians, always accompanying itwith tho 
ssecrtion, that, consequently, neither Portuguese, nor Spaniards, nor Kuglish, have a 
‘right to remove them, 





She told me that at that time theie.numbes was noua : 
as two men adi ngeancl pcos cone ise ais 


uishing their Uae mode ms 
stitious fea may become ye and useful 


a Christian community. 


Mr. Goodall. has sketched the 
maining Atorais and Tauruis, as of es the i 
‘Amaripas; while 1 have collected a vocabulary as far as 
stances would permit me, to save from utter oblivion a 
at least of the language of a tribe which with one ih x 
becomes extinct, mad 
We had in the afternoon a grand consultation; fre te 
weather had abated nothing of its severity, and still 
impossible “aes to ai bape il anxious to 
how many individuals I could depend upon, to accompany. m 
from Watu Ticaba to the Tarumas. Cap: 
moned the principal ee into my but, and 
them. Adopting the 
addressed himself to a 


forth such a stream of words that jamin 

Ability. speech uaa unaccompanied by ae 
‘or strong intonation, but flowed uninterry) nearly 

an hour. He to whom the discourse canaiareanel 
Sonia agee oecisint a res toeanied enn: 
ha. The barangue concluded, it was responded to by the 
pisiana, buat fortunately ¢ at less length. I was silent and 
impatience for the issue. Sororeng, our interpreter, whose ma- 
ternal language is closely allied to the Wapisiana, did not | 

the nature of the colloquy wer} by ile or the motion of « 
muscle of his face... It would ha a violation of all 

rum to interrupt the speakers, ee whom the eyes of the 
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assembly were fixed ; some squatting, some standing like statues, 
all preserving a profound silence. 
‘The arguments of the first speakers Lp be ee exhausted, 
pected that some of the other chieftains, of whom there were 
ur or five present, would give their counsel. [ fixed myeye upon 
jan old man who, with one finger on bis mouth, had such cinta 
Tecteal countenance, that I regarded him as theSolon of his tribe, 
‘and ima he must be a Demosthenes in eloquence, [awaited 
his harangue with impatience, but he merely smiled. | Wayapari, 
now ing himself to Sororeng, told him to interpret tome 
‘that he himself woul! accompany us, and procure moreover a 
sufficient number of people to carry our baggage; but that we 
ae to wait for more fovourable weather, which he thought would 
take place with the young moon five days hence. 
es ended our palaver, which, if it was riot marked by those 
‘bursts of oratory peculiar to the Indians of the northern part of 
Atmerica, was remarkable to me for the earnestness with which it 
‘was conducted, and the characteristic countenances of the as- 
sembly. 
Tt appears to be against their custom to permit females or 
children to be present at their consultations. A young girl, anxious 
to offer some cakes of cassada in exchange for some tinkling orna- 
“ments, and too impatient to wait till the conclusion of the palaver, 
‘unceremoniously came into the hut, but she was as quickly ex~ 
pulsed as she bad entered, 
© 25th to 81st—Those Indians who have kept aloof from inter- 
course with the colonists show the greatest abhorrence for the use 
of pork, A strict Hebrew could not reject it with greater loath- 
‘than does a Wapisiana. An old man of that tribe, whose 
hildren had accompanied us on a former journey to Roraima, 
had permitted their doing so only on the condition that they were 
“never to eat any viands prepared by our cook, for fear he might 
have used k in their preparation. We met with another 
instance at Watu Ticaba, A young Indian female was sometimes 
so far indulged as to receive the remnants from our table: she 
_ began to complain, and became seriously ill. Her relations im- 
"mediately ascribed it to her haying partaken of our food. She 
u the severest headache, and her uncle, who pretended to 
medical skill, insisted upon bleeding her, an operation which he 
ormed by making three incisions on the side of her head with 
sermted spine of the sting-ray, for the purpose of opening the 
“temporal artery. He made a bad business of it, however ; at least 
~ the other oa men of the village did not think the incision high 
enough, condemned his practice, The young woman felt 
no inclination to have the operation repeated, and accepting our 
- remedies soon recovered. 
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This disgust for pork is very remarkable, and is likewise met 
wih among the Indisna of Norah Rcierioa +A Gse sei fort 







years the Indian tribes of North : 

instances, objection docs not, however, extend to ts 

hog ( labiatus and D. torquatus), which is eaten” 5 
Jaity iminately, except when Z 


pregnant, or after 
The native conjurers partake but seldom of the native hog, as 
they consider it injurious to the efficacy of their skill. A. 
date for that office does not taste it during his novitiate; in| 
latter case, however, the prohibition extends to all thick-skinned 
animals, . 

The influx of visitors from the surrounding country was ve 
great, and such quantities of provisions were brought to — ar 
twenty additional canoes would have been requisite for its trans- 
port. At the same time, to have refused the purchase, for a few 
trifling objects of barter, of what they had brought from a distance 
of twenty or thirty miles, would have proved a great disappoint- 
ment to them. Among the articles brought to us were many of 
those fine pine-apples which I already had occasion to admire 
on my first visit in 1837, for their size and exquisite Mayour. 
‘That variety which is called in the islands the sugar-loaf pine is 
very plentiful. The Wapisianas call it curtoi-ruai or 
head, fram its form bearing some resemblance to the bead of that 
animal. Nana is the common term for pine-apple in ite general: 
sense. 

June 2nd.—t had planned leaving Watu Ticaba this ii 
to proceed on our journey to the Ure Essequibo, but as one 
the chieftains with his followers failed to arrive at the stated time, 
our departure was delayed till the next day, We had been wea 
ther-bound for nearly three weeks, and as a favourable 
seemed to have taken place I was anxious to take advantage of it. 
During the period of our sojourn the weather had been exceed- 
ingly slants ‘The results of our meteorological observations 
were as follows :— 


Mean of Meteorological Observations at Watu Ticaba ; height 624 feet 
tabove the wei. 


eto 
77-36 
75-54 
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‘The highest indication of the thermometer in the shade was 
85°], the lowest 72°. The black-bulb thermometer exposed 
to the sun rose on the 21st of May at} past twelve to 125°; 
not surrounded with black paper, but equally exposed to the sun, 
113°. The wet-bulb thermometer under similar circumstances, 
93°. The thermometer in the shade, 88°. 

‘The evaporation, which, during the twelve hours of the day, 
amounted in Pirara to 320 grains out of 1000 grains, which were 
pies in a cylindrical glass vessel,* in the morning, was only 

gmins. From the 18th of May to the 27th, the prevailin; 
wind was N. It then veered eastward, between EB. by N. sal 
N. by E,, its force, except during thunder-storms, seldom amount- 
ing to more than force 2 of Captain Beaufort’s table. 

The latitude of Watu Ticaba, deduced from thirty circum-meri- 
dian altitudes of « and y Urse Majoris and 2 Crucis, was 2° 32'3” 
N.; the meridian distance, E. of Pirara, 20’ 52” in are, conse- 
quently 58° 59° 8” W, of Greenwich. 


2. Jo from Watu Ticaba to the Frog Indians, and thence 
the "Hlvere Caphiwuin and Wanamu to the Pianoghottos. ty 
June Srd.—It was nearly 9 o'clock before we left Watu Ticaba 
this morning; and as several of the Indians who had promised to 
accompany us bad not arrived, J was under the necessity of 
leaving @ great part of our provisions behind. We followed a 
different path from the one taken in 1837, and shortly afterwards 
arrived at a small settlement consisting partly of Wapisianas and 
Atorais, The huts were in a most dilapidated state; fissures 
and holes in every direction, quite large enough to afford the 
loungers every facility to contemplate the canopy of heaven 
without leaving their hammocks; but howsoever wretched the 
hats, the principal one was provided with two large troughs for 
aiwori, besides'a number of jars on a gigantic seale, made of 

clay, intended to be filled with the favourite beverage. 

chieftain was sick in his hammock, and presented a 
ghastly ee; indeed all the inhabitants looked sickly, 
and Iwas informed that the smallpox bad carried many to the 


4th —Our Inst night's voyage nd been on the verge of the 
savannahs; but we this day entered the forests. After a few 
hours’ march we crossed the first rivulet, which was owing into 
the Guidara. The ground was undulating, and in many places 
covered with blocks of chert and granite, which extended to con- 
siderable distances in a N, and S. direction. 


| Shave followed hiere Dalton's plan, ax the more rational, The glass veael was 
“2.03 jeches in diamoter, aud linch deep, I was generally placed 4 feet ebove 
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The forest abounded in that remarkable treé the 


of ae apenas oe eps 
les of which cover ground. 
Shasta form, sometimes 4 or 5 inches long. 
three-cornered.* We found them very useful as ¢ 
serving insects and other curiosities in, which were thus: 
secured from accidents. 










should find previous to ‘our the ieee 
Cuyuwini, our guides and carriers cou i 
tinue our march further. A circular but of small di: 
appeared the only inhabitable house. Not less than six 
mocks were slung it, all of them occupied, and i 
was intolerable ; several blowpipes, and siete for 
ciseccrmiaecelbinknqdkoastk sol snide for use. 
preg? housewife was assiduonsly occupied in 

sada-roots for preparing bread for the numerous ous FAO 

hair was for the occasion tied up in a queue with 
stiffness, so that with every bend of her body, while 







The bot was thickly surrounded ty arnotlo ed Gina 
orelhana). At some distance from it I observed the 
of a large fire ; and Sororeng, the int , told me aides 
Pee le had Jately burnt one of their dead, “The Al are, 

far az I know, the only tribe in Guayana who place the dead 
badly on a pile of wood and burn it: the ashes are afterwards 
buried. 

We erected our tent at a short distance from the hut, nemtbe 

vision grounds, The towering stems of some palm-trees, 
Lats are called Manica by the colonists, and nme be ere 
to bea ies of Euterpe, really astonished me by their height. 
Thad LAER down, andit Saat without its folii 
82 feet: its total length could not have been less than 100 feet; 
and, in spite of such a rena the circumference of the trunk 
near the base was only 19 inche: 

The mean of a number of circum-meridian altitudes of the 
star y Urs Maj, and a Crucis, gave me 2° 18’ 24" N. as the 
Jntitude of our carhp. Our meridian distance was 21 miles EB. 

* The sell ik a Samara, or winged fruit, Speier) i 


sides of a hard and fleshy somewhat triangular body, which fille the woody board 
and na the summit onves,yotuberant and aight furrowed, nay 


‘firmly. the seeds are taature, this Besby body shrinks ate 
gat ofthe eae nee waged el, wie acl by the winds 


N 
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from Pirara, The thermometer’ stood ‘at ‘hal f-past 7 o'clock ii in 
the evening at 74°; the wet-bulb thermometer, 72°*9. 

Stk.—We slarted at 8 o'clock, and’ soom-afterwards crossed aha 
‘small river Dohté, one of the largest tributaries of the Upper Gui- 

i. Weeagain met with numerous blocks from 14 to 15 tons 
weight; which extended, as on the former occasion, N\ and: Si, and 
soon stood at the foot of the Carawaimi mountains, which we had: 
to traverse. 1 estimated their height here about 1000 feet ; their 
highest sommit, more to the easiward of our path, is about 2000 
feet. On the southern foot flows the river Guidara, 

Tt rained very heavily in the afternoon, and-we were glad: to! 
pitch our camp at an etrly hour, neat one of the oe branches 
of the Guidaru. 

6th.—A march of half an hour through thickets of paterorals 
melastomas brought us to the Guidara, here about 20 feet broad; 
pect our present path traversed it much higher up than: 


* About 4 miles farther southward we came upon an abandoned 
Atorai settlement, the former inhabitants of which were all dead 

two children, who are now with theirdistant relations near 
the Rupununi. We had to cross numerous swamps abounding 
ina of cacao, (Theobroma bicolor?) The large melon» 
shaped fruits of all ‘sizes, some green, some'of a bright yellow, 
were ‘engerly collected by oor Tndians; and indeed the pulpy 
ariilos whieh surrounds the bean has an agreeable vinous tate. 
There was sufficient evidence that rats, agouris, monkeys, and 

ies were as eager after the fruit as our Indians, who, how 
ever, did not appear acquainted with the fine aroma which the 
seed itself age, andl which induced Linneus to call it the food: 
of gods. '¢ collected anumber of seeds, of which 1 counted as 
manyassixty inne capsule. They afforded us for some mornings 
the most delicious eup of cocoa I ever tasted. 

Tris known to botanists that in Theobroma, as in Gustavia, 
Crescentia, Cynometra, some Swartziew, the new genera Lightia 
and Alexandria, the remarkable Omphalocarpus, &c., the flower~ 
ing buds break through the rough bark of the trunk in lieu of 

at the tender branchlets, as in the generality of trees. 

Tt is remarkable that cacao in its wild state is only found in 
or, at best, moist situations. The trees which I ob- 

Belted ebelgts of peculiar growth; almost shrubby, and the 
tronk less developed than in large forest trees, often attained the 
Of 50 feet. The capsules were large, ‘and contained from 

oa to seventy seeds, which were larger than in: the cultivated 

bnt not so thick. 

. We passed, soon after'noon, the site of the Daurai settlement, 
where, 6h my journey to and from the sources of the Peas 

YOu. xv, 
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io 1837-96; we hed rested: st ee cee eesti 

bushes, spots wl C mot 
be reached without using the axe and cutlass, — 
had elapsed since I found here a settlement 
persons ; two grown-up individuals of 
that are known to be alive, both of whom, strange to: 
gularly marked—the one from his birth, the other 
‘The younger was born with only one eye, a large tumour over 
speteing ithe lace: Dep tek ae z 
der lost his eye while shooting at a monkey with a in 
a perpendicular direction: the poisoned arrow missed 
tended yictim, and in its descent fell right back into the eye of 
the Indian. He had sufficient presence of mind to withdraw it 
instantly—a severe sickness, however, and the Wepre. 
were the consequences. These two individuals have now wit 
drawn from their former abode, where their wives and children 
had fallen victims to the unhealthy swamps by which it was sur- 
rounded: some young orphans, however, demanded their care 

* when they abandoned the village; and these, with themselves, 
now constitute the last of the Daurais—soon to be numbered, 











old men of the adjacent and more populous notions, _ we 
7th and Sth—On the first of these days swe continued our 
march till 2 o'clock rey stapes ar ta rela anes yerbte 
night, and had not wl we on i 
Sth. Knowing, however, that we should reach the Sst Taruma 
settlement at an early hour, we on. The site of the 
village had been removed from its former position to another near 
the left bank of the Cuyuwini. We reached it soon after 1D 
o'clock, delighted that our pedestrian wanderings were for the 
eet at on end. The weather bad, upon the been 
favourable to us; for a cessation of rain had enabled us to cross 
with comparative ease the swampy ground which we had found it 
difficult to traverse even in December, 1837, and which in the 
rainy season is scarcely practicable, 

‘e crossed a large clearings their former provision fields, but 
now apparently abandoned for more fertile grounds, Cassada 
plants (Janipha manihot), from the former cultivation, were grow- 
ing up amid a rank vegetation, but had nevertheless a strong and 
healthy appearance, proving the great fertility of the soil, and 
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very successful, as a single coita (spider-monkey), and a few 

‘toucans, were the sole produce of a whole day's bunt. I reeog~ 

nised only two of my former acquaintances among them; many 

st died Since J baat visited thes, and some had moved higber up 
iver. 

‘The few remarks which on a former occasion I made upon the 
‘Tarumas as a tribe* may be here repeated, with such additional 
information as I have been able to procure. 

It ares the Tarumas were formerly located at the tributaries 
of the Rio Negro, and the Portuguese missionaries had some 
neophytes of that nation in Manaos, Disagreement with the 
other tribes, however, and other circumstances, induced a portion 
of the Tarumas to fly. They proceeded up the rivers which 
have their sources in the Sierra Acarai of the maps, and settled at 
the head waters of the Essequibo, As to the neophytes who 
had remained at the cascbasrny death had committed such 
Tavages among them that Von Martius, not aware of the iy 
that was settled at the Upper Essequibo, Henrie 
extinct. Meanwhile information that a tribe of Indians called 
‘Taramas was settled at the Upper Essequibo was brought to 
Demerara half a century ago by Maquette a Carib chief, who 
had lived some time at the Cuyuwini; but such was his exagge- 
ation, that he described them as amphibious and living in 
caverns under the water, and flying on the approachof man. Mr. 
Morrison and myself were the first Europeans who visited them, 
which we did in December, 1837, and found the first settlement 
we fell in with, about 5 miles higher up than the present one. I 
have since seen from 100 to 150 individuals of the tribe, who in 
stature are little inferior to the Wapisianas, but by no means so 
good woking. The features of their females arc not engaging; 
and they are so slovenly in their persons as almost to create 
disgust. The head of the Taruma is somewhat small in pro- 
ge to his body, and the outline of the cheek-bone rather 

; in colour, however, and in the general proportion of their 
bodies, the Tarumas do not much difler from the generality of 
Indians. The dialect spoken by these people differs from that of 
the other Indians of Bntish Guayana, and the pronunciation and 
accentustion of their-words are so strange, that their language 
strikes the most unconcerned in philological researches as dif- 
ferent from the Macusi and Carib cole re. ae, ae 
dome-shaped, and do not materially differ from those of 1 
Wapisii ‘The interior hns a nie cheerful appearance, as 
thet orien or cross-pieces of wood that connect the upright in 
the but of the Macusi and Wapisiana are dispensed with. The 





* Fide vol, x., p. 167, of our Journal. 2 
p2 
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centre of the floor is occupied by the large trough for the 
cating drink, and the hammocks are slong from the 


among the Indians, and which came from the Tarumas, We 
saw here some fine specimens of that variety, which resembles 
Boffon's St. Deaee hound ; but none could vie with the 
dog alluded to, which I Seas by an epidemic 
that prevailed among the canine race in Pirara. The stock of 
other domestic animals possessed by the Tarumas was amall ; but 
Tobserved a few cocks of our dunghill-breed, which evi 
were kept more for state than use, as they were unprovided: 
hens. Like other Indians, these people neither eat their flesh 
nor make use of their . Two trum) (Psophic bet 
were masters of the pouliry-yard; to their sway four-footed , 
two-legged animals alike submitted, If any disaster occurred 
they settled the dispute by their interference, and all new comers 
first to submit to their ordeal, viz., a severe ing and 
slapping with their wings before they were duly admitted of their 
society. We had brought some poultry with us, and pee Se 
vest a cock, which imagined it had as much right to crow flap 
its wings as those that were born or had been long at the 
This caused contention, and the new comer bad to fight it out 
with its Seileeey nen it was ego see how quickly the 
trumpeters sett! matter, and, ing at our poor cock, 
soon drove him out of the field. They equally attacked strange 
dogs, which generally ceded to them the of victory, and 
sought safety in Might. The Indians had three powis 
Crax alector) to the place, a bird much larger than the Psophit 
—but so little rest was allowed the latter, that the owner of the 
‘powis was obliged to tie them up. 

‘The inhabitants of the village appeared to cultivate the sugar- 
cane to some extent—at least quantities were to us 
for barter, It was of that variety which is called the O1 i cane 
(Cana de Otaheiti). As common as the banded and Bourbon 
cane is near the coast, I have never seen a plant of that desorip- 
tion among the Wapisianas and Tarumas. It is known that 
Cook and Forster were the first who made us acquainted with 
the Otaheiti cance. Bougainville introduced it into the Mauritius, 
whence it found its way to Cayenne, and from thence, towards the 





* Vide vol. xiti., p. 65, of ovr Journal, 
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‘close of the last century, to Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St. 

Captain Bligh brought some to Jamaica, and scarcely 

fifty years have elapsed and we find it spread over the tropical 

of America, esteemed alike for its superiority by the planters 

and the Indians—the proyision-grounds of the latter being never 
it, 


The cane cultivated by the Indians differs neither in size nor 
sweetness from the Otabeiti cane which is cultivated along the 
‘coast; and as, no. doubt, scores of years have elapsed since it was 
‘ansplanted among the Manihot or Cassada fields of the in- 
terior, it may be considered as acclimated, and it is not likely 
that, with common attention, it will degenerate in its quality. 

In the provision fields behind my tent stood one of the finest 
trees I have ever seen in my wanderings, The compound leaf, 
the small leaflets, and indeed the whole appearance bespeak it to 
bea mimosa, Its whole height is 168 fect ;* the trunk, from the 
base to the first branches, 73 feet. About a foot and a half 
above the ground it measured only 27 fect in circumference, but 
ascending perpendicularly of almost equal thickness to the first 
branches, It appears like a slender column bearing its finely- 
formed leafy capital. Numerous nests of the Oriole, which gene- 
‘rally build in ilies, were constructed on one of its branches 
pear the summit, sure of being there unmolested by either 
monkey or tiger-cat, The Indians themselves seemed to have 
some regard for this singular tree: it stood amidst the provision 
fields, and while almost all the other trees had been felled by the 
axe, this was spared; which made its gigantic size appear all the 
amore striking. 

_ We remained at the Taruma place much longer than T wished ; 
bat, as on leaving Watu Ticaba, we could not procure a sufficient 
of carriers for all our baggage, I was obliged, on my 
arrival here, to dispatch people for the remainder. ‘The delay 
was, however, favourable to more detailed observation, I have 
mentioned the Indian females as ill-favoured and neglectful of 
their persons. Their hair is uncommonly coarse and wiry, and 
does not fall over the outlines of the head, but stands out as if 
the individual were frightened, or as the imagination of the artist 
paints Shak 's witches. ‘They paint their whole body, in- 
eluding the face, with broad black bands, without order and of 
unequal thickness; and their peculiar walk, with protruding ab- 
domens, their coarse voice, and the peculiar intonation of their 
increases the abhorrence which the (out ensemble excites, 
~ ‘Tarumas are famed as manufacturers of cassada graters, 
which they barter to a great extent with the neighbouring nations, 
chiefly the Wapisianas, who carry them to the.colony, where they 
© The height wns ascertained by measuring a small base Tine, and ascertaining the 
angles with awextant and artificial horizon. 
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sppsenace tll afer 17 Scack AY half pox Tock We 
a till afer o t ° 2 
Ieee ue" te tet pean e 
stood at 91°°2; the thermometer to the sun, at J; 
and the black-bulb thermometer, above which it would 
have risen if the length of the tbe had ited it, “ae ae 
Mth—The weather was similar to of the preceding: 
till evening, when a white fog arose, which increased in 
till midnight. a ee 
15th.—On the morning of this day the rain commenced, and 
continued uninterruptedly till noon on the 16th, 
coming down in torrents, On the following ae resolved, in 
ite af the weather, to proceed without waiting for the remainder 
the luggage from Watu Ticaba. ’ 
Notwithstanding the rain and clouds, I had been enabled to 
procure 28 circum-meriiian altitudes of north and south stars, 
which gave me for the latitude of the settlement 2° 4° 30” N. 
‘The chronometer (Frodsham's) made its meridian distance 839 56” 


(in are.) east of Pirara.* 
er 
. . . . . . «69-20 OW. of 
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Sixty-five observations of the thermometer and barometer 
during our stay gave the following results :— 











Remarks, 





‘The greatest range du 
ing one and the 


‘The following meteorological table will give the other data of 
my observations at the usual hours: 








‘Phe evaporation amounted on the 12th of June from 6h. a.st. 

to 6h. v.m., to 252 grs. out of 1000 grains exposed to the sun. 

vibrated the magnetic needles on the 13th of June. The 
result of 100 vibrations at 884° was 2m. 538.08 per L. a, and 
Sim. 42s, at 90 per needle L, b. 

‘The seulement is entirely surrounded with wood, the nearest 
savannah being about 30 miles to the north of it, and the small 
river Cuyuwini, here only 100 feet broad, flows at a distance of a 
few hundred yards. Its height above the sea, according to 
Bunten’s barometer, was 745 feet. 
~ 18th.—We this morning commenced our journey by water in 
two small corials and six bark canoes, the whole party consisting 
of twenty-three individuals. The river was full to overflowing ; 
the current, nevertheless, quite sluggish, and the water muddy, 
‘The few trees and shrubs that were in blossom along the banks 
of the river bad only one or two flowers of a white colour, and 
of great fragrance, it is remarkable that white flowers, under the 
tropics, possess the greatest fragrance. The sawarai-palm, the 
murumura, and the Uassa (Astrocaryum Jauari ; A. Spec. and 
Rondo were the most frequent palms, occurring in small groups. 
The beautiful Jonopsis violacea, with its large paniculated scapes 
of nodding flowers ; Brassavola Martiana, Zygopetalum rostratum, 
the common Epidendrum variegatum (alike abundant at the shores 
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red its hanks, so that wo were compelled. 
k, a few feet above the as the only possi 


jumped upon 
‘St. Vitus's dance, and 


night in peace. 
2Ist to the 23rd.—We entered the Essequibo at half-past nine 
o'clock on the morning of the 2Ist of June, and its bed being full 
to overflowing, the current, which I found in November, to 
be scarcely more than half a mile per hour, now ran at the rate 
of three miles, and rendered paripiogees very slow. 
_ With the best intentions of making the meteorological observa- 
tions this day, scarcity of provisions obliged us to push on in’ 
‘order to gain a village of Taruma Indians. Indeed on the 23rd. 
we had to paddle on from 6 in the morning till half-past 6 in the: 
without permitting even a short apna to our . 
arriving we found the greater part of inhabitants absent 
‘on a fishing expedition ; but as one of our bark canoes had started. 
* > = = 


So Perera 
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from our last camp 7 hours previous to ourselves, it had reached 
the settlement earlier than we, and bad sent for the absentees, 
who were hourly expected. 

The place consisted merely of two huts; one in the form of a 









divers household utensils, caps, &c. ‘The 
ts bark and painted according to the India 
the ‘The interior of the but os not aah pebeben Ba 
general construction ; numerous dogs were aceably on 
the gratings, and, to my astonishment, did not plplaen fuous 
barking ae h bad go tried our patience during our sojourn at the 
former Taruma village. 
__Lobserved large baskets full of the leaves of the Bignonia Chica, 
‘with which the Indians prepare a red pigment, called Carayera, 
‘by almost all the Guayana Indians. The leaves are dried in the 
‘sun, and at the first exposure, after having been plucked from the 
hich produces them, they show the abundant feculent sub- 
‘stance which they cont This colouring matter is more known 
inthe United States than in England, and is used asa dye. The 
artistof our expedition, Mr. Goodall, considers the pigment equal 
to madder, which is rather an expensive colour, The caraveru 
ight form an article of export if it were sufficiently known; the 
‘more £0, as its preparation 1s extremely simple, 
~ Hallowed our crew a day of rest. The weather had been very 
urable during our journey; and those among us who wore 
had no opportumty, except at night, to change their wet 
garments for a dry sui 
_ . The Indians of the village offered their services for fishing or 
hunting. Wewere told that pacu and haimura (Myletes Pacu and 
inus Macrodon, wide Fishes of Guayana, Naturalist's 
a p. 236 and 254) were very plentiful, and in the 
‘course of the day several were brought to us. These two kinds of 
fish are here baited with the ripe berry of a species of Phytolacea, 
A bunch of these berries is suspended about an inch or an inch 
_ and a half above the water; and should there be any pacu in the 
neighbourhood they are sure to be attracted to the spot, and as 
they rise above the water to seize the dainty morsel, the Indian 
bor them with his arrows. This fish is equally partial to the 


















fruit of the Lana (Genipa Americana, G. Caruta, &c.); but 
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asthe subtle fish might suspect some danger if the: fruit were 
handled by man, the Indian presses it without touching it with 
his hands, and puts it into a little basket made of withs, which he 
suspends as in the former instance, The Indians assert that the 

scents the fruit at a distance ; it likewise takes the 
Fook, which is baited with fruit of the genipa, the crabwood 
(Carapa a eel ele acidulous berry of the easami, 

f Bugenia, 1° i 


im) their course are nearly above the water and overgrown: 
with different species of Lacis, the fish will not take any bait, as he 
then feeds on the aquatic plants. 

Numerous pine-apples of a superior taste, the orange-coloured 
fruit of a species of passiflora, which the colonists in Demerara 
call Scimita, and large bundles of sugar-cane, were brought to 
us. Some of the cane measured above 8 inches in circumference, 
and the joints were from 7 to 8 inches apart. 

25¢th.—Wee started in the morning, but the strong current pre- 
vented any rapid progress. A circumstance this day occurred 
which induced me to remark, that the chief apprehension I haye 
ever entertained in travelling through the forests and savannahs of 
this country, has been of the venomous snakes which lurk in such 
places. Indeed the repeated instances T have known of death or 
misery for the rest of life which has followed the bite of one of 
these reptiles, are well calculated to inspire dread. I was sitting 
with Mr. Goodall under his tent towards dusk, when I felt some- 
thing crawling between my feet, and before I had time to see 
what it was, Mr. Goodall jumped in great terror from his seat, 
eryings «A snake!” Althou h T felt when it crawled 
foot, 1 could not see it, but Mr. Goodall considered it to 
been a rattlesnake ; 1 doubt this, as they are not generally found 
in forests. But I was none the less thankful that I escaped un= 
burt; a single motion of one or other of my feet might have 
induced the snake to inflict its bite. 

26th—The morning was quite foggy, and we could scarce! 
see a few yards before us. Indeed the Essequibo rather resem! 
the Thames in a November morning than the tropical river we 
were navigating, The thermometer stood at 72°; the wet-bulb 
thermometer at 707, and the air had a sulphurous smell, which 
T found annoying to mylungs. The rain set in again at 10 o’elock, 
and lasted the greater part of the afternoon. 

27¢h.—We arrived at about 10 o'clock at the second Taruma . 
settlement on the wibo. Since I Jast visited it (1837) they 
had removed the si the village more to the southward. We 
were instantaneously observed, and a large crowd assembled in 
front of the principal hut. It appeared that ovr Tarume friends 
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had got better acquainted with fire-arms since I visited them on a 
former occasion ; and one less familiar with their customs might 
have taken alarm on seeing them place themselves in a line near 
the bank of the river and fire off several muskets, It was, how- 
ever, © mere le-joie. Those who had no muskets had cach a 
calabash in his hand, which was emptied before we touched the 
“ Paiwo, paiwo!" cried our men; “ we have just 
arrived in time to ¢ of a paiwori feast.” And so it was; my 
old acquaintance, Yarimoko, the Barokoto captain, came stagger- 
ing toward me, and gave me his hand—an example followed by 
the rest as well os they could. As I had to go through the 
ceremony of shaking hands with upwards of fifty, babes at the 
breast not being excepted, I was really tired. Some of the chil- 
dren, from 5 to 6 years of age, struggled most valiantly to subject 
themselves to the friendly shake; but when they perceived that 
the colour of my face was so different from what they were accus- 
tomed to see, besides being mustached and whiskered, they com- 
menced crying most lustily. ~ 
“The Barokoto, who was already a fine-looking Indian when I 
saw him in 1837, had become more portly in the interval: his 
beard was certainly stronger than I had seen it in any other Indian 
of pure descent. His two former wives were dead, but he had 
consoled himself with two others; the one enceinte, the other a 
young girl perhaps not yet fourtcen years of age, who appeared 30 
attached to her husband that she followed him like bis 
shadow, Their years were certainly disproportionate, for he was 
50 or upwards, Such mis-alliances, as we should call them, are 
‘no means uncommon; and the strong frame of Yarimokomade 


22 feet long and 34 wide, which had evidently been filled with 

their drink, but which was nearly empty to the dregs. Next to it 

stood a large trough about 15 feet long, 24 wide, and 14 deep, 

filled to the brim with paiwori, which was yet to be emptied before 

the feast should be over. The men were highly painted with 

caraveru, and wore on their heads that tasty cap made of the 

feathers of the parrot, surmounted by the snow-white 

of the Harpy engle (Cocoi, in the Taruma language ; 

, in the Macusi; the Harpyia destructor). The ceremony 

of greeting their acquaintances and the stranger, by inquiring 
after every individual of the family, occupied several hours. 

Ata later period they resumed their dancing, which did not 
differ much from the same amusement as practised among other 
tribes. The men had large sticks in their hands, round which a 
number of seeds were tied that made a rattling noise when the 
stick was struck upon the ground. Others had merely their bows 


bop 


ving her right hand on the shoulder of the one wi 
i all with looks bent on the aie S 

their babies, others a puppy, or some other object on 

arm. They now joined the men in the dance, in 

ring near the troughs, and 1 going round them in a contrary 

tion to that of the men. ir step remained ules 8 

however rapid or slow thot of the men might be, they accom- 
+4. 


panied their dance with a low monotonous 2 


They continued their amusement till far tn the 
order to avoid disturbance I had removed my tentto 


yy. Tap) 
feast hnd indulged too deeply in his. potations, ond prveted in 
ferring the cold wet ground to his hammock, to which bie better 
aT ected; and, after a long debate, she induced him, 
bi words, partly by threats, to follow her into the 
The mode adopted among the Warrau Indians in similar is 
admirable, hen the men are intoxicated with paiwori, 
persuasion of their wives remains without effect, the 
together, and, raising the refractory votary of the Indian A 
from the ground, place him with great agility in bis hammock, 
and with a rapidity truly surprising, lace him in, where he re 
mains like a mummy, or a babe in its swaddling clothes, till he 
comes to his senses, ~ 
Yarimoko was merely a visitor at the village; his own settle 
ment was a few miles higher @ the river, The solr = 
received with regard to the Corentyne, and the possibility, 
descending that river, was quite contradictory, The Barokowo 
acknowledged ultimately that he had drunk too se Sa 
night, a that Bis head was not at clear, He: | to have 
some object in view leterri us from commencing our journey. 
He tac ‘of water- fies dwelt in the Corentyne, and who, 
wrought the destruction of any one who navigated that river; and 
when he found this had no effect, he said the country we had to. 
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Br Se was inhabited by Tndian sorcerers and tribes of very 


character, and that food was scarce. I treated his observa- 
as deserved ; and in order to impress him with the 
\ eee ite men, I fited by circumstances, as the great 
of the New World had done before us, and predicted 

‘that, in the course of an hour, the sun would be partly obscured, 
‘He related, through our interpreter, what I had told him, and a 
cloudless sky favoured me by allowing the partial eclipse to be 
visible. I showed it to those who were sober, through the teles- 
cope of the sextant, well knowing that their relation would lose 
nothing by aoe repeated. Yarimoko left the village the next 
‘morning a Nth), and, before going. promised that he would 
accompany me tothe Maopityan or Frog Indians, where we might 

rocure information with regard to the Corentyne, which he ealled 
‘Curitani, and that his people should prepare bread for us, as the 


tee were short of provisions. 
NM Tarumas do not Tike to intermarry with other tribes ; 
imleed the Barokoto Yarimoko, who is the head of one of the 
settlements, is the only exception nmong those at the Essequibo 
and Coyuni. A few more ‘Tarumas are said to live among the 
Maopityans, of whom some of the men have married Maopityan 
women. This ee to intermarry with other tribes must 
materially tond to keep down the number of this tribe, which does 
not exceed 150, among whom a great family likeness prevails, It 
must also be observed that, as the number of women is not equal 
to that of the men, young girls, before the age of puberty, are 
admitted to the rights of married life, a practice which must injure 
their health, and prevent their becoming mothers; or, if they have 
children, they usually do not survive many days, or remain sickly 
beings all their lives. We saw at the Barokowo’s place a young 
woman not more than 12 years old, or 12 rainy seasons, as they 
term it, with a child at her breast. Another woman with an in- 
fantine {ace bad already the signs of puberty, and had been a wife 
for some years without having had any offspring. ‘This early in- 
tercourse, and the circumstance that chastity is no virtue among 
unmarried women, among the Indians, must also greatly tend to 
the decline of the tribes. 
‘The language of the Taruma Indians is not disagreeable, when 
slowly articulated; but it is their peculiar mode of speaking it, 
and of uttering the first syllable of each word strongly through 
the nose, that renders itinharmonious. [t would take a European 
‘years to learn that nasal twang—that starting and raising of the 
‘Yoice, that renders their dialect one of the most remarkable among 
the tribes I have hitherto visited. They possess the sound of the 
aglish thand the Greek ph. While European languages are 
shed by the brevity of the numerals, the Indians require 















almost insurmountable difficulty in procuring an, “all 
tldcidaGom of the physical cherscter of the difteranaifelbiat 
what I had observed, however, of the chieftain at Watu 


ent, ~ 

diately into the proposal, and observed that, if handsomely 
he would give me the skulls of his mother-in-law and of 
former wives, the elder of whom I bad known on my former 
journey. He came this morning (July 5th), and requested that, 
while he should go for the skulls, 1 would remain at the 
avoid suspicion. He accordingly started with Mr. 
coxswain, and the interpreter, to the site of the former settlement, 
and commenced digging where his former hut stood, and soon ex- 
posed the bones of the younger of the two.* The elder was buried 
close to her; and Mr. Goodall relates that he appeared rather 
affected at seeing her remains, and told him that she had been a 
very good wife, who bad always seen that his comforts were pro- 
vided for, She was buried in a bark canoe, and with her was 
deposited a bottle and a drinking-cup. On inquiry, he told Mr. 
Goodall that she herself bad requested it, that she might not suffer 
thirst while proceeding to the other world ; the bottle still con- 
tained some water, In the grave of the younger were some glass 
beads, and a few articles of dress. Next to her was the grave of 

fe: Fadeiog free tis shall aad beth, she coula not have been more thas teu years of 


age wbnaabe died, ad, ea Yarinko tld me, abe bad neerrecorered afer ving Beth 














Procure Skulls. wz 


her mother, and of young child. Near the remains of the 
child was lying a ing-glass and a broken cutlass; and near 
those of an old woman were some glass beads. The child must 
Ihave been very young, as the skull was broken up, and could not 
be removed. other three were, however, in good order. 
as Yarimoko appeared to part with the members of his 
own family, be could not be induced to show Mr, Goodall and his 


Bapepey in life and death; but over the remains of an indivi- 
who was not connected with him by the ties of blood or mar- 
riage he considered he had no right. 
_ As we were the first white pares who paid a visit to the Mao- 
pityans, 1 had, in the first place, despatched messengers to inform 
them of our arrival, and to request them to meet us at that place 
on the Essequibo, where we had to disembark in order to continue 
jow overland, The time bad now approached when we 
expect to find them at the spot; and I gave the necessary 
ners for our departure the next morning, the 8th July. 
A must confess that of all the Indian tribes the ‘Tarumas ap- 
to us the most friendly and obliging. We lacked neither 
or game during our stay. Whenever we found that our 
larder was getting empty, hunting or fishing parties were under- 
taken, and it was sure to be replenished. ‘That excellent fish, the 
Haimura (Krythrinus Macrodon), was very abundant; and one 
which was caught in a trap measured 3 feet 4 inches, and weighed 


5 


* Sep ecenmemeridisn altitudes of « and § Centauri, and 
Jes Majoris, gave me as a mean 1° 43' 58” N. for the latitude, 
7 ter gave the meridian distance 5% 9” E, of 
Pirara.* The following data are extracted from the Meteorolo- 
jcal Register:— 
ese eee rte see = 
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- | 29.186 in | Wenthor quite variable. 
frequent thunder, with, 

Suh Jane, | 8, 6.220! the age Thee 
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17.40 66,00 


69° 20’ 0" W. of Greenwich. 


od, Taruma Mace on the Esequibo : 69° 9 E, of Pirara. 
58° 20” 517 W. of Greenwich. 
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yer of the men from the see tH Fike anid 
our flect of bark canoes was considerably increased 
quence. After we had proceeded for about 3 miles, 
at Yarimoko’s settlement, where we found : 5 
bread prepared for us, which we bartered for 
knives: &e. The chief himself accom: 
household, including men, women, |, dogs, 
that was Sree He fare hia eee 
the youngest not yet arrived at 
maaibe their exclusive use, of patel taper! eae < 
his wives as paddlers. I do not think they 
upon him with much affection if they had ko pba: that only 
days previous he had disinterred the skulls of his former 
sell them to me; and that a similar fate might await their own 
skulls if they should die ‘before him, and wade? traveller 
his course to these regions. He wisely kept his 

remains to himself. he oy 

‘One of the Tarumas of our efter a handsome a 
attacked while en rowte by a strange disease 
bled to such an alarming degree thay corards night 
sinking rapidly. Our small medicine-chest waa, 
not provided with a styptic, and I was really ‘ela th that T bp 7] 
Shee evening in arresting the profuse bleeding with worm 

vinegar, His case was very remarkable indeed: the great dis- 
charge of blood did not come either from the esate bart 
or its termination the bronchia, but from the tongue, Pee 
it oozed, and from the place where, several years ago, a molar= 
tooth hnd been extmeted. He only complained od of pteattaaael 
his limbs and great chillness, and Hf day after the bleeding he 
felt quite giddy. He observed that he had suffered in a similar 
way when his face had swelled considerably. I thought it best 
to send him back to his settlement the second dayafter the bleed- 
commenced, as I did not consider him strong enough to under- 
2 the journey overland. 

‘Mh and 10th.—We reached the mouth te Urana 
at Yo'clock. We had now to continue our journey overland, 
accordingly abandoned our bark canoes. * pis fe 
not finding the Maopityans, whom 1 expected to have pe tered 
Our baggage was soon unloaded, and put into a temporary but; 


ae 
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and a§ the Maopityans did not artive im the course of the day, L 
started neat morning, leaving the greater part of the baggage 
behind, to be brought after us. We had proceeded, however, only 
a few miles this morning (the 10th), when the barking of dogs an 
nounced the approach of strangers, and our Taruma messengers, 
accompanied by 14 Maopityans, stood before us. The latter dif- 
fered in figure and dress from the tribes [ had hitherto seen. 
Although they were only of middle stature, they were thinner and 
more bony than the Tarumas, their heads laterally flavier, and the 
brilliant; bot what most astonished me was the peculiar way 
in which wore their bair: it was plaited in a long queue, 
which hung down the back, and in lieu of being wrapped round 
with becoming black ribbon, as we still occasionally see it among 
lemen of the olct régime in Europe, the Maopityan hadinserted 
is into atube from 10 to 12inches in length, made of palm-leaves, 
and ornamented with numerous strings, to which feathers of all 
colours were attached, There were four females among their 
nomber, who, if they were a fair specimen of the Maopityan 
Tadlies, gave us rather a good opinion of their looks. We admired 
the ingenious, if not pretty way, in which they wore the cincture 
which attaches the only piece of dress the females of the uncivilized 
Tndians wear in the interior. A piece of round bone, very neatly 
worked, and from which long strings of beads were suspended, 
was worn as an ornament in their ears. The men used, for a 
similar purpose, pieces of bamboo about 2 inchesin circumference, 
which were passed through the lobes of the car; and below the 
angles of the mouth were holes for the reception of small sticks, 
ormmamented with feathers, which very much resembled the antenna 
ofa May-bug. 
T ted us with much cordiality ; and asa severe shower 
of rain detained us for some time at the spot where we met, many 
a curious e was thrown at us and at our baggage. The rain 
in torrents. I resolved to proceed only a short distance, 
in order that the Maopityans might fetch up the baggage we had 
left at our last night's camp. Their own burdens which they bad 
beonght with them were therefore set down, and they started off 
im all haste. Scarcely, however, were they out of sight, when the 
‘Tarumas in our company fell, like locusts, upon the Maopityans’ 
» and commenced an examination of it which, for minute- 
ness, might shame the overhauling of our strictest custom-house 
officials. Nor did they confine themselves to a mere examination, 
but began a ‘iating to themselves, not only the eatables, but 
everything pe they took a fancyto. Perceiving my astonishment, 
they endeavoured to bribe my approval of their proceeding by the 
offer of one of the combs, which the Maopityans execute yery skil- 
fully; but, to their great surprise, I expressed to their chief my 
YOL, XV. £ 
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detestation of their conduct, and insisted that be 
could be restored, 


a in, as they had found it, and, keeping watch 
iit leave she baggage until | saw every person on his. 
Macastg nisl Wepsstscs hil matiralle(oa bated ind 


rai and 12th. —Oor course during the first of these 
Bons pT us over hills from 100 to 150 fe 
which alternat low swam} pou 
manica palm (a species of Saoreial rraceful Mauritia, 
(here, however, of such a height, from 60 to 70 bt 
some doubts whether it be really the M. aculeate of H. 
numerous Meacaner We turn (C2) 
and muru-muru is (Astrocaryum 
markable palm the Jriartea exorrhiza, which t 
means of « ube! of roots similar to the benpensrees 
above ground, and which may be compared to scaffolding, | 
the middle of which the trunk rises.* Of equal interest was | 
palm whieh our Macusis pointed out to me with great delight, a 
which furnishes the outer cases of their blow-pipes. 1 
an Iriarte, though it has not that peculiar growth of its roots, — 
We pitched our Ga are numerous blocks of oe 
starting next morning at six, crossed soon 
small ree Onoro, which falls into the Essequibo. Our 
now more level, as it followed the valley of the river. 
we reached the foot of a mountain, which our limbs, fatigued ey 
a march of six hours, refused to climb. I hereiore sea 
oe Cae Gal ee Goo two h 
rection whence sound of a cataract to Prone ee 
those sublime scenes of nature so frequent in the interior 
We had advanced about a mile when we came coe 







‘The black masses of rock which rose above the foaming waters 
were clothed with yerdure, and chiefly overspread with a P 
dium interspersed here and there witha scarlet Justitia. I found 
there a plant of great interest to me; it was a Solanew of humble 
growth, but whose flower resembled an Auricula in colour. I was 


Radices 6, 10,20 et plores altindine 6 8 term emergentes aique ia 
jcc a ep ee ee 
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My ‘iwuin, or Apiniau, which receives the 
ir junction the Caphu, the tier Trombetas 


. We now iol ered more the te dein of the 

im 

i ‘esat Rigen sien half a point. 

leys, or he which aire the hills, descended ¢ 
the summits Ketia-una and Ken 





first tributaries of consequence which jois the 
Apinias. Tt was just noon, the of © 
behind, and even Mr. Goodall, whe proved 
an excellent pedestrian, had dropped among the 
was about giving orders for pitching our eamp on the b 
clear mountain stream, but our ee 0 2 
home, described the distance of their seulement as oly: 
of miles, and, after a rest of half an hour, we ¢ 
march anew. I found it, however, a good five miles 
entered the provision Se pomas and heard the barking 
announcing our arrival . 
We saw before us two huts, the one of uncommon | 


the other smaller, but both overtopped by bel re 
ul 






which gives to them an Asiatic appearance, 

pieces of wood, cut in different i 
eaves, and which the wind moved to 
steps to the smaller of the two, where we were weloveialt 
chieftain (a Tarama by birth) and all the other ink 
had not come to meet us at the Essequibo. Tt was 
see with what fear depicted in their faces‘the females 
bands; they had no doubt been schooled to tender their 
in that way; but if they had expected an electric shock bach 
could not have been offered under greater spain eae 
Macusis and Tarumas, who considered themsel 


After the first burst of welcome was over I went to the 
hut, the dwelling of all that remained of the tribe of Maopityans, or 
Frog Indians. The interior of the hut was similar to that of the 
‘Tarumas, but surpassed in size any I had seen among the 
ans. It measured 86 feet in diameter, and was of a proportionate 
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‘That pecul 


parison to the face below the 

‘eyes; the cheek-bones are harsh and prominent; but the most re- 
_ markable part of the head is the great extent between ear and car, 
‘if measured from the upper part of that organ, and the line con- 
tinued above the eyebrows, to the commencement of the other ear.* 
the measurement of other Indians generally by aninch 


or two. The lower jaw-bone is of great depth, a formation which 
_ i generally considered as a sign of animal propensities, which, 
however, their high front seems to counterbalance, Their noses 


‘The features of the females are regular, the brow de- 

arched; the eyes are large and black, and, like those of 

other females, possess fire only when animated, at other 
times their usual expression is that of diffidence and bashfulness, 
are seldom raised to the sj er, The average stature of the 

is 5 feet 6 inches, tbat of the females 4 feet 10 inches, The 
tallest of those who form the remnant of the tribe was only 4 fect 
1 Byinches; but their form is good, and the bands and feet very small. 
The bows of the Maopityans are larger than those of the Ma- 
-cusis and Wapisianas, being gencrally from 6 fect 10 inches to 
‘i in, The lower or convex side runs more inan edge 
than in the bows of the former tribes, and they are likewise dif- 
ASerently strung. Iron is till scarce among them, and the greater 
inmber of arrow-points are made of bone. Thoy possess a kind 
_ of arrow-poison which they prepare from a root, which was the 
only part of the plant [ saw, and from which I judge it to be 
r eceous. The poison is neither so strong nor does it retun 
its quality so long as the Urari of the Macusis. The remarkable 
“tube, or blow-pipe, the Cura of the Macusis, is known to them 





* Ladd a comparative measurement to substantiate the foregoing staternent -— 


| tara: | Waplaiaun | Aton. 


0 9-1) 0 96! 6 lok 








a brtoadas, rancor ihe hed oles earn Sena 
add to this the two parcels of parrot's feathers attached at 


when young, below the angles of the mouth, and which, as already 


fessed that the Maopityan in his hol dress presented a very 
peculiar my le bad in ae thick piece of bam- 


noise is surrounded with hard shelled seed-pods,* which adds s 
peculiar shrill sound. ° 

These people are very ingenious ; the combs which manu. 
facture are really handsome, The teeth are made a 
wood, and fastened into « piece of bone. At the distance of an 
inch and o half below this bone are fixed two pieces of palm- 
wood, one on each side of the teeth, and the space between the 
two picces and the bone is plaited with red and white cotton, 
iia serves both as ornament and for fixing the teeth firmly. 
Like the Torumas, they do not cultivate much cotton, and pre~ 

their hammocks of the fibres made of the young leaves of 

mag Mauritia palm. Their waist-cloths are of spun cotton, but 
they barter them from their next neighbours, the ‘ais, who, 
it appears, are great cultivators of the useful cotton-plant. 





* They appeared 10 me ty resernble a Thevetis. 
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Wapisisnas, however, call them Maopityans, from 
oa “pityan,” le or tribe, 

, ocidorers very extensive, but they had been im- 
provident, and the cassada plant was not yet ripe for use; and the 
information of Yarimoko was quite correct, that they mixed rotten 

| with their cassada flour to make it last the longer. Our 

) beads and knives were, however, too seducing, and the 
"women (to department the barter of the produce of the 
belongs) readily parted with what they could 


formation as to the direction we 
with the head waters of the Coren- 


the 

ible way, they said, to reach it would be to follow the Ce 
poresteipey ase the N. by the Wana- 
mo, then to ascend the Intter to the settlement of the Pianoghotto 
and Drio Indians. The Frog Indians were, however, no great 
and their fleet was most miserably inefficient, consist 
ing speeds afew bark canoes in a rotten state, I therefore 
= necessary orders to construct wood-skins, or bark canors, 
our ope navigation, and, in expectation of such straits, the 
coxswain had been ordered to provide himself with Abo necessary 
ey a pair of good American axes,* on our start- 
‘All hands were soon engaged in felling trees 

Gipetenes. of ourcraft, I engaged at the same 





-: ie Stier troy the forests of the interior should consider an American axe an 
‘indispemable tool. A dozen other axve of the best European manufreture will not 
prove equal, tou Rd Arman rican felling axe, Twoof these axes have been used during 
our Jnsted four yeurs, and were, at theend of that time, as serviceable 
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two Maopityans to 
i thet Wanker toda 

Se tai 

id not promise « lange 

Th Tadao between an ioe 
generally make use of the Bul fi 
canoes ; bt as this useful and magnificent 
here we bad to use two other tree.-one p 
locust Courbaril 0 
pee AS! ota tree. ee 
aware of the fact, that the latter tree is likewise: 


pm . ? 
an who had been present onahtee 
trees, told me, that when they came near the heart, | 
gushed ont in such quantity that several gallons: 
collected. In the absence of bottles they brought: 
the bamboo filled with it, which being eee it 
‘The Maopityans. them. Tt was es permet) . 
‘he Maopit e all other tribes, i 
its medicinal qualities are unknown. Indeed, I ‘have 
‘an instance of that liar disease for which it is used: 
among the tribes of the interior, The Indians use hegre 
ec im vil, to anoint | their bodies with. 











which at write U 
es ‘bark parts easily 

to aie whole adds of Aunyrdaonli y 
pe tbe genus Copaifera:} and the Indian vclsots thelbainat 
these trees for the preparation of his slight skiffs. Some of these 
trees, however, must attain an enormous size, as a single abe 
gave us two bark canoes, each 35 feet long, and 4 feet. 
wide, The bark of the tree, which | considered to bea sp 
of Hymenaa, is much thicker than the former, and 
an inch ib thickness. The wood is white, 






the branches. ‘The Maopityans call this tree Yaru- dhe 
—Afver “io pains: abit Sorta EDO 
i ewok Pres rcenour lute csersteagha eat 4 
the world. Previous to her delivery she hnd been 






Natural Botany,” 2nd edition, p. 165. 
Gotearareen ober. Sakti IRS tea 

2 Io fhe Tagurinaen, thong it poms Iegnainon fut; in avery ler 
_-Feapectit seems to Amyridaces. 
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in a small outhouse, but had afterwards walked to her 
place in the large hut, The Indians invited me to 
the infant, and accordingly, provided with some suitable pre- 
» L went. I have before observed that this woman was more 
lively than the others, and when she saw me approaching her 
hammock she held the child up, and appeared particularly proud 
that ber first-born was a boy. Nature had here done all. If 
her deformed body and protracted labour be considered, it is 
ising in how short a time after, she could sit up and smile 
cag baby and at the presents it received from me. She is a 
4 and the second wife of a Taruma, the father of the 
bre iia very common, but, in the present in< 
siance at least, that beaut was no motive of choice in 
the second marriage. The first wife, who bas had two children, 
was a fine-looking Indian. 
‘Phe new-born child had all the characteristics of the mother’s 
tribe. twas not quite an hour old when | saw it, and the flat- 
ness of its head, as compared with the heads of other tribes, was 
pice Its size was re inches; the circumference of 
13§ mebes. A female child of the same tribe, not quite 
months old, measured 17 inches; the circumference of the 
— 154 inches; the circumference round the abdomen 143 
inebes, A third one, 4 (lunar) months old, measured 23 inches, 
and was 174 inches in circumference round the abdomen. In all 
 three| cases the profuse hair on the head of such young children 
to me remarkable. 
had most unfavourable weather during the commencement 
Ree stay at the Maopityan settlement. Georgetown, on the 
famed for the severe showers of rain to whi i 
cersont ic the torrents which we experienced on the ni; 
July, surpassed in violence Rinkng L had ever 
The noise of the descending rain overpowered the thunder, sihich 
could only be beard when the thunder-cloud passed over our 
head, and clap followed clap. The succeeding morning was fair 
and cool ; and the thermometer, which during the previnus rainy 
days | had -stood.at. 70%; now. indicated only 69°, a degree of 
fresbnets which rather surprised. me, as we were not more than 
880. oe above the level of the sea, and near the equator. 
‘The latitude of the settlement was 1° 25' 18" N..* and its dis- 
cee by chronometer (Frodsham's No, 369), 14 37” E. of the 
place on the Essequibo.t The following table will give 
tte necessary comparison; it rests upor-forty observations :— 





























© This is the mean of 43 circum-meridian altitudes of + (8$) Contanri and  Dra- 
of 58° 6" 14 W. of Greenwich. 
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Period and Number 
of Oservssions. 


Prom July 14th to 


ing morning. ———_ 
The vie. Caplin was scarcely 15 yards broad where we em- 

full of rocks, and otherwise obstructed by trees that 
peer fallen across, through which we had, in ananyinetanciss Glee 
Reman eas ete this, together with the want of skill of 
the Maopityans, frequently endangered our frail canoes, Indeed 
the awkwardness which the Maopityans paddled, drew down 
upon them the ridicule of our Macusis, who ep 


selves very superior boatmen, 
Several small rivers joined the Caphiwuin, after which it iene 
creased in size, and forced its way turbulently the moun- 


tain chain. We passed Mount Yacawari on the . Lestix 
mated its summit at 1500 en one river, hich was about 
the average height of the hills we hitherto passed. The 
direction of these ridges is by no means uniform, and devinies 
generally between N. and E., and N. and W. i 
‘The flora of the banks of the Caphiwuin exhibited all the 
loxuriance of the tropics. The scarlet Asertia, the blue Petraa, 
seslong- pennies pendulous flowers of the Py with its rounded 
fruits Re prec ee ma large green, 5 ie ane (Ene 


in the te il the at the head of ee the Mal fall 
caused it were 





The Caphiwuin—Cataract of Wamare Serrika. 3 


slaty , and, according to the chronometer, we were then 
10 miles E. of the Maopityan settlement. . 


We soon after noon of the 21st, Mount Caramuzin, 
about feet above the river, or 2850 above the sea, It is 
on the river’s left bank, and is in its form more pointed than 





the other mountains we had |. Our camp was pitched 
this night near another fall. The rock was here of greenstone, 
passing into clay-slate, and, stretching right across, caused the 
river to fall perpendicularly, as over a mill-dam, into the basin 

. Some cavities in the hard rock were very remarkable. 
‘They were like ines or saucers, about 8 inches in 
diameter, and 2 inches in depth, and quite smooth. Twas un- 
able to account for their formation. Observations of northern 
stars gave for the latitude of this place 1° 23! 23 N., and its me- 
ridian distance by chronometer was 13! 11/ E. of the Mappityan 
settlement. 


The following day we Jost two of our bark canoes. One ran 
inst a rock und split, and the second sunk ; two of the Mao- 
went through the beavy surge at the foot of one of the 

js, which caused it to be swamped. 

_ We had proceeded only a few miles on the morning of the 
28rd of July when our progress was stopped by the large cataract 
‘Wamaru Serrika. Here we had to carry both the boats and the 
‘baggage over a distance of 700 yards, which occupied the whole 
“day: A barometrical measurement gave me 45 feet for the total 

of the fall, 

-The difficulties which the navigation of the river pre- 
sented were still forther increased by our not understanding the 
sora our guides. Tt appeared that only one of them had 
been this river before, and then, as far as we could under- 
stand ‘him, he was very young. This man was, moreover, sullon, 
‘and not favoured by nature with much discernment, I gaye him 
agent in my own bark-canoe, which by the Indians is considered 

an honour, but it did not change his manners. We had scarcely 
the morning of this day when another large 
We had again to unload, and carry the bag- 
about 600 yards overland. The boats were lowered down 

fall, and here I met with a painfal accident. Anxious to 
‘witness the passage of the corinls over the impediment, I crossed 
a small island, from whence I could observe the mancuvres of 
‘the crew, Deeply intent upon what they were doing, I paid no 
attention to the objects immediately around me, and had placed 
myself unwittingly and without bat under the large nest of a 
brownish ‘ies of wasp. I must have touched it, and roused 
IMs Whe Ent intimation Tbndof. the dangerous proximity 
was the violent pain I experienced frem their stings in fourteen 





ii 
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150 feet in height, approached the y Hay 
h studded with numerous blocks of gra- 
spherical form. 


“The trees near the banks of the river were this morn- 


beings passing their abode, they exhib 

grimace which their agility and curiosity, at 
sight of us intruders, called forth. We had hitherto 
upanied by a general silence, interrupted only by the 
se of falling waters, our own voices, and the splash of the pad- 

i y it was otherwise; several feathered songsters 
ised their voices, discordanily broken in upon by the noise of 
bly of bawks cee leucogaster, Vieill), known in 
iy by the name of bull-dogs, and which, when perched 
on “ane of the highest trees near the banks, never fail to 
greet the passing boat with their stunning ery. 

“aha Coaita monkey (Ateles paniscus), resting with ite long 
Jegs on a curved branch, while it its erect position by grasp- 
ing with its spider-like arms some branch above it,’ us 
forcibly (at the distance we were from the avimal) of the human 
structure—the more so as she was a mother, and had a young 
ans 
tance when the howling in unison of half a n Araguatos, or 

seniculus, Geoff), resounded like the roar of 

forest, did not observe us, 








ine voice, proceeding from 

d » or precentor; no 

or group of howlors is without bim, and he is natu- 
d his diminutive size as compared with the 

es; and although the fact is uncontested 

er they commence their dreadful howling, the shrill 
d gst them, we, as naturalists, cannot agree with 
) that nature should select one from the rest and 
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Le a asmaller size, that he may act as leader in the discor- 
5 concert. It is most probably a female, or @ young aspi- 
rant who lias not yet acquired the sonorous bass voice of the 


- We had commenced shortening our allowance, and the Indians 


could not resist the temptation of replenishing the larder. The 


crack of the ion cap,* the report of the gun, the cry of the 
startled igen the tisery fall Hussite of aie was md act of 
a few moments. 

_ The hollow sound of rushing waters informed us that we were 
approaching another cataract. We had passed in the course of 


iP the morning numerous small hills on our right and left, without 


any serious obstacle interrupting our navigation, but, on ap- 
poesion a hill which extended N. and S., we saw another fall 
before us. The Maopityans call it Karamatahura: it presented a 
remarkable appearance, for the greater volume of water 
lowed about 150 yards along a mised ledge of granite, like a 
natural aqueduct, in a S.E. by E. direction, about 20 feet above 
a smaller branch of the river, which precipitated, at the com 
‘mencement of the ledge, into the basin below, and then flowed 
ily along the foot of the natural aqueduct, while the waters 
awe were rushing turbulently towards the abrupt termination of 
the granite ledge, where it again united with the former stream 
by forming a large cataract. These shelves of granite astonished 
me by their vastness; the action of flowing water having denuded 
whole tracts of their earthy covering, they now appeared like 
zigantic terraces, 
2 rocks were covered with that strange water-plant the 
Wirinye, belonging to the genera Mourera, Podostemon, Lavis, 
&c., and the river having fallen in the course of the Inst two days 
they now raised their branches above the water, and were in full 
bloom. Here I secured a specimen of that kind of fish, of a 
dark-blue colour, which on the one hand resembles closely the 
Pacu (Myletes Pacu), on the other Pirai (Serra-salmo niger), + 
and of which I saw the first in the river Padamo, a tributary of 
the Orinoco.t The Maopityans call it Umursu, but, with the 
‘exception of 1g, who had already accompanied me as in- 
el on my former journey to the Orinoco, none of our 
I s had ever seen one before, 
While our boats were being lowered down the cataract (which 


nearly occasioned the destruction of my own skiff), Mr. Goodall 
oveupied himself with making a sketch of this remarkable fish, 











_® The Macu Indians call the percussion caps taki-pang, the sound of the words in- 
the cf the cap and the hearier report of the gun 
‘ Fishes of Guayano, in *Natoralist's Library,’ vol. i. pp. 225 and 236, 

F Sournal of the Royal Geographical Society, val-t-p- 241. 
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war 
a 
slaughter took and upwards of twenty were secured. | 
ancien scene; sip peveoreae 


af 
Hd 


erness they paid no attention to the slippery rocks, 
ae vartupestpus| Abe) Sotoe of thal cota cies alia 


We made out es Lenape Ne nce 
consequence we should meet wi ceo 
‘The barometer showed a descent of 222 feet from the 
embarkation at the Maopityans, which in a direct li 
50 geographical miles from Karamatahura, which 
44 foot per mile. I formerly considered the Facets ee 
of the Upper Orinoco) as one of the rivers the most 

by falls and ropids, bat the Caphiwuin far it, The 
latitude of the of the lower fall was 1° 21" N. and its 
longitude 57° 16" 50" W. of Greenwich. The mean of barume- 
trieal observations from 3 o'clock in the afternoon to.6 o'clock in 
the evening 29':349; attached thermometer 79°-7 ; detached, 
YO 0 bomerebachiciats theidemnent tae 


27th.—This morning we chased a bar Sarde was swimming 
across (he river, but we were too far off to i its course, 
He turved himself leisurely round, throwing a glance at us, and 
measured the distance our boat was from him, and, no doubt, 
satisfied that he was safe, he continued his course, bearing his 
tail curled high above the water." He ascended the by 
means of a tree that bad fallen into the river, and, shaking the 
water, like « poodle-dog, from his spotted skin, walked leisurely” 
into the thicket without giving us even a second glance, My 
rifle missed fire twice, to my great annoyance, as I felt most 
anxious to send a ball after him, if it had only been to make bim 
trot a little faster out of our sight. 

The jaguars to be very numerous hereabout; it was 
only yesterday that we saw the marks of their feet near our 
camp, and « few days previously we saw one crouching on the 

* They alwayt soln acrow the river with their tail oaby bled 
ly Bhis circumstance whether it was a jaguar or any other animal that swarn, me. 


} 
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seme mtree: when the boat got quite near, it jumped down 

into the bush. But our black cook tells the best 
Press still trembles at the recollection of his adventure. 
One night, be says, while lying awake in his hammock, be saw 


a hoge animal who came up close to smelling bim all 
over. He feared to move, and seeing a pair of eyes like burning 
coals, shut his own; but when the beast's snout came near his 
face he could retain himself no longer, and giving a tremendous 
shriek, which awoke the whole camp, he jumped out of bis ham- 
mock, and nothing in the world could induce him to return to it 
that night. He preferred sleeping on the ground under the tent 
of the coxswain. 

We about noon the river Camu (Sun river), which joins 
the Caphiwuin from the N.N.E., and is nearly of the same size as 
pele ae Ir isnow uninhabited, and has its source, as we were 
given to ,in some high mountains, After this junc- 
tion the Caphiwuin turns point more to the S, and some of 
its reaches trend even to the W. of S.; its banks are low, and 
it no longer meanders through small hills as it did yesterday. 
J estimated its average breadth at about 300 feet. 

28th.—An hour before noon we passed one of those temporary 
huts which the Indians, when on fishing expeditions, or while 
travelling, erect on the banks of the river, and, miserable as they 
are, they attest that human beings have constructed them for 
their abode. We had not seen one = we left the entaract 
Uwiya, a sure token that ages had elapsed since human beings 
had travelled up or down this river. Unisa appears to be the 

«Uhima Thule" of the Maopityans down the river, and the 
hut we spree os just passed “ the furthest” of the Pianoghotto Indians 

le the intermediate 70 miles was the haunt of the 

coc fm and, as our Indians no doubt believe, the abode 

ie all kinds of hobgoblins and other spirits, mischievously inclined 
towards the human race. 

A small fall, which however occasioned us some difficulty, 
induced me to encamp. While they were pitching our tents I 
observed some smoke at a short distance before us, a sight hailed 
with delight in the wilderness, as a sure token of the presence of 
man. One of the bark canoes was quickly brought over the fall, 
and with our precious guide, the coxswain, and Sororeng, we 
pulled towards the place, and eagerly climbed the steep banks in 
ea of finding people. The furious barking of half-a- 

dozen dogs soon proved that we had not been mistaken. 

We foond aman, a young woman, no doubt his wife, and a 
young girl, arrived at puberty, but who, like the poet, seemed to 
think that “ beauty is, when unadorned, adorned the most,” and 
ly despised even the fig-leaf. A boy about 13 years of 





i caused the 
1 es awfally frightened sight of 
was a Zurumata faunlly; bos of the 
were clearing a new a ‘Foo oma m 
porary huts, served 1] 

pearance of a crf ee ee 
atibe ok Pelion erie 
He wore below the knee a band of cotton 
hang a large tassel, coloured red. Round the 


pee i 


pci ran 4 ay of provisions, and we understood i 
their intention to return the next morning to their 
which they hoped to reach in five days. 
The junction of the Wanamu and Caphiwain appeared. 
a few miles to the eastward, but as I could not ascertain iC 
we should find peo mn eerie es. 
We Petairaadias to AN cataract, where the ledge of rocks | 
mean opportunity of taking astronomical observations for 
but with the exception of some circum-meridian altitudes of 
and * y Draconis, my object was frustrated by thick black : 
mpieh ross iat enecneon, to the N.E. and spread aver both hemis- 
heres. umerous shooting stars, some ay 
aioe upwards, became visible when the seco le 
interfere, and proved that the upper atmosphere was clear. 
barometer stood half f-past nine o'clock ah 382; 
thermometer 73°-4; the detached thermometer 7° 
bulb at 73°: our latitude was 1°7’ N.; and our Matinee 
from aye. Maopityan settlement, according to the chaadmeiet 
Pil 
29th.—Wee reached, after three hours’ paddling, tbe junction of 
the Wanamu and Caphiwain, The former joins from N. by E.. 
while the last reach of the Caphiwuin Defare ah the jencnoousei 
81° E. The united streams, after their confluence, 
course towards the E. by S., taking ultimately, if the eee 
of the Indians be correct, a more southern course. The Piano- 
hotto and Maopit call the two rivers, from their 
Caphu or Koffo. estimated. their united breadth at from 500 
to 600 yards wide; the Wanamu t its mouth, about 350 
wide, and the Caphiwuin of a similar breadth. 
to my observations of last night the latitude of the junction was 
1° 24 N., and its longitude 56° 48’ 43” W, from Greenwich. 
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een cewrralions height of 540 fe 
Sateinesates which Sock eee 
Pea ere is the river Trombetas Oziximina, 
erie which falls in 1° 57’ S,, near Obydes, into 


r is, according to Von Martius, 451 
fet (to 80 Bugis feet) above the sea.” The 
is remarkable as being one of the last passes 


aa pallet alee need 
sare, upto, only once in the course of the 
pril, received men into their society. It was 
A ihe ronan Paola to Fetes ora 

in women ing among the men; 
while travelling at the Rio Negro, that river was 
ways pointed out to meas the one at whose sources the Ama- 
eng ‘The upper branches of the river Trombetas were 
oe. eee eaiarectsiand the fear of samme Lodiane 
re ssiabiien ol die loner. mazon from ascend~ 







Sa ‘Trombetas, We have therefore, as well from the 
the N., the same traditions that the Amazons of the 
World inhabited a central district, from whence the rivers 

towards the Atlantic, and southward towards the 
‘he route of the mt journey, which traversed 
i to the conviction, that the ex- 
of those inventions calculated to 








the seat, The inhabitants of the central 
co loariate unacyuainted with even the tradition of the 
eet such a republic, which, 1 trast, will henceforward 
as a mere groundless fable of the dark ages. 
‘now entered the Wanamu, or, as the Indians at its uy 
ity the Yau-vh; it has, lke the Caphiwuin, yellow, 
Indeed, save when we left the Essequibo, I have 
river with black water. [ts current was about 











‘You Matias umber t0 high pie rate Deon Se Bee 
abet ik Yr Sa Jona det Jon 
‘ Rio Branco, which bas several rapids ine 
hislate Report to the French Government, respecting the, 
ae thas vn clacton ise fos 


of surveyin 
i st he Fe S21 ba tt roctaos eh old eons et 
E travelled did not exhibit the appearance of 


Fou. x9. : 
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one knot and a balf per hour; it was studded with blocks of 
granite and foaming rapids at a short distance from the junction, 
ae anticipated many impediments in its ascent, 


Provisions were low, we b the information we bad 
Reena the existence of Indian posted near the mouth 





time been accustomed, the scenery was monotonous. 

were frequent, but by no means of such a height as those of the 

Caphiwuin. The banks of the latter river abounded Ptr 3 
¢ i 


ast, and it was evident that thedry season had set in. The river 

‘uriau joined the Wanamu in about 1° 16’ N. Int. I estimated 
its breadth near the junction at 200 feet, and pe 
direction as pointed out by our guide, it comes from the 
Fifteen miles above the junction I discovered the first block of 
granite since we left the quibo, covered with Indian picture 
writing. 1 had in vain looked for such near the large falls of the 
Caphiwuin ; but as the river was much swollen, it is possible, if 


hag Tie Foians pee wut OF he uit ww ol, which they we chielly Tor wooing 
ie hair, 






The Waname—the Curiau—the Cataract Zibi. 67 


“connection between the adjacent figures effaced ; but Mr. Goodall 
and myself measured and figured as many as time would permit. 
Srd.—During the preceding t, when all was 

" HushedjoPibid! caught the’ sound of falling waters but-as, 
alter! proceeding’ about 2 miles this morning, we saw no fall 
before vs, I concluded I must have been mistaken. About 
half a mile above our last night's camp (in lat. 1° 30’! Na 
river of the size of the Curian joined the Wanamu on its right 
“bank. Our guide, who appeared the most stupid of all the 
‘Tadians with whom our travels had made us acquaimed, gave 
‘me merely a broad ha! for answer when I inquired the 
river's mame; and as I could not obtain anything further from 
him, I introduced the river under that name in the map. We 
‘soon afterwards again heard the sound of rushing waters, and still 
no fall insight. At last, after nine o'clock, we found we had 
‘not been mistaken, and fall above fall presented itself to our eyes, 
while the river betokened the difficulties we should here haye to 

























surmount. 

Little hills, consisting of heaped-up blocks and clothed in ver- 

re, encompass the river, which has forced its way over the 

. We bad to unload the corials several times while 
cs fy iments which the cataract Zibi threw in 
our way, we did not it altogether without accident. [ 
had aw favourite PSRAI dy of the Taruma breed, which 
attempted to swim across the rivera little above one of the cata~ 
racts, but the current was too strong for him; he was carried 
down and rosé no more. The name of this cataract, Zibi, 

‘Pears to bave fixed itself in the memory of our guide in conse- 

hp cde tradition, that the spirit which dwells there demands 

" “party that passes, « victim as toll, [He had spoken of 
ah prete to our reaching it, and our Indian crew greatly 
eadled the passage. The ist of the dog did not appear to 
have satisfied the spirit of the waters, for one of the bark canoes 

‘was swamped while ascending the last fall of the series. I saw 

the accident from a distance, and a pang shot through my heart 

‘as T recollected that it contained our last basket of cassada flour: 

, however, most fortunately saved. 

"We balted x short distance above the great fall, which, accord- 
Pity observations last night, was in lat, 1° 33’ 30’ N., and 
miles E.of the Maopityan settlement. 

 5thi—The crew of one of the boats came in after nightfall 

‘without their craft, which, having split in two, they had abandoned, 

‘and made their way through the forest. The loss was not great; 

the only difficulty was how to divide the crew, as our canoes were 

all overloaded, and the one which I was in was now threatened 
with a similar fate. 
Eighteen days had now elapsed since we left the Maopityans, 
F2. 
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sa sats en merce ide Lola ie 
oo no means inpted tn with oc 
This mo weer, we found some floating bran 
ver which peated 4 Bae ea broken noni t 
atthe farthest, the evening before, Full 

the Indians who were in my craft to doubl 
ness of the strokes of their paddles, and the canoe in I 
whet soma Unk concn wilh caurepes eel aeane a 
when I saw a bark canoe with wo men g 
from the epposite direction towards us. ia 
attire the 


dermost boat, when they turned into one of the 

supposing them to have landed at their setilement, we 

them ; but to our mortification we found only their canoes 
hammocks and otber things, and the dogs still tied up; the 

had fled into the wood. “pow focaad our guide to follow 
with one of our own Indians, and in order to pacify their P- 
dibewotse L aalared the otter Kioets to proceed peetinge  o's, 
the lead, After a progress of about 15 minutes, I heard 
barking of dogs, and turned into another inlet, where I soon 
covered the landing-place of the setlement, I hastened with 
greatest eagerness up the high banks, and. saw a few a: before 
me, tenanted only by barking dogs and our guide and 

Indian, who, not being able to overtake the strangers, i 

alittle before us, and found that all the inhabitants bad 

leaving ng seer7eung bebind them, We found the castada 

the baking-pans, the matappa filled with grated permet 
Pepper-pot and some fresh cassada on the spot where they ad 
beon eating when the news must have been brought to them, all 
showing that they must have fled in the greatest consternation 
they had not even taken their hammocks with them, which 
never before knew the Indians to leave behind them. 

We again despatched some of the Maopityans after the fugi- 





al 





Pianoghottos fly at the approach of the Travellers. 69 


tives in the hope that they might yet overtake them, and had now 
eisure to look round us and brood over our ill luck. Our posi- 
tion was anything but cheering; there we were, entirely unac- 
eainted with our distance from the next settlement or the 
ion we should take to reach it, while those from whom we 

A ie information fled at our approach. 

The place did not appear like a permanent abode; a small 
mud hut not quite finished, and several panappes or temporary 
huts, constituted the settlement, We observed, however, 8 or 10 
cutlasses, several new axes, knives, and scissors, all of Dutch 
manufacture, and an abundance of a coarse kind of bends, bat [ 
could not make out what they were made of. Indeed, among all 
the contradictory information we had received from the Mao- 
pitas, it appeared they had spoken truth when they had said 

the Pianoghottos traded with the Indians and the Maroon 

n of Surinam, 

I gave strict orders to the Indians who bad accompanied us not 
to touch anything of the different articles which bad been left 
behind by the fugitives. Our Macusis and Wapisianas obeyed 
these orders, but not so the Maopityans, who most ravenously 
fell on the eatables, alleging as an excuse their excessive hunger. 
whom I had sent after the fugitives returned towards 
evening without success; they had traced them for some dis- 
tance, but said they had lost their track, I think the provisions 
they had seen on arriving at the deserted village was most likely 
the cause of their carly return. I now began to mistrust the 
“Maopityans more than ever, and soon found I was justified in so, 
loing. I had retired to my hammock, when a Wapisiana, whom 
we called by the name of Moller, and who was the only one who 
appeared to be on familiar terms with and understood our guides, 
came with the information that he had overheard them planning 
to pilfer the place during the night, and then leaveus to our 
fate. They hnd been occupied since nightfall in preparing 
eassada bread, and had likewise scraped together what catables 
they could lay their hands on. My resolution was soon taken, 

Mr. land the coxswain baving received their orders, I 
pee esd to the preparations of the Maopityans, and placed 

them all six in the round hut, and loading our guns before their 

eyes with double balls, assured them they would be used if they 

made any attempt at escape. Long after midnight I threw 

myself into my hammock for an hour, and was up before dawn, 

coxswain having the watch from four in the morning. I 

T him as to whether all was right, and he thought it 

was; bat on inspection I found that three of the prisoners had 

: fortunately the other three, and among them our pre- 

cious guide and the chief man of their number, had not been 
equally successful. 


_ 


| 
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With day-light I was enabled to look about, and found that 
Previous to my stopping their proceedings lost night, they hal 
succeeded in pillaging the huts of everything valuable. On our 
arrival we bad counted eight axes and a similar number of cut- 
lasses ; two only of the former remained, and hammocks, pakals, 
with their litle treasures, glass beads, &c., were all gone; it 
deed, they had almost succeeded in making a perfect Searedtst 
= ea design as communicated by Moller was placed beyond 

jt. . 

I gave the three who remained to understand that the guide 
and the other principal man were to remain as hostages, and I 
threatened to fire upon them should they attempt to escay 
while the third was desired to restore the stolen things, and 
the two would remain as prisoners until he and his accom 
whom we knew could not be far off, had succeeded in finding the 
Pianoghottos and induced them to return to the village, 

The one whom we allowed to go free now went several times 
to the adjacent forest and back, no doubt carrying messages and 
advice from the prisoners to the three men whom the coxswain 
had allowed to escape. In an hour's time we saw nearly all the 
stolen articles returned, and we were told that their three com- 
rades were gone after the fugitive Pianoghottos to induce them to 
return, One of them arrived about noon in breathless haste, 
communicating the information that some of the Pianoghottos 
were coming in a canoe, and he advised that we should allow the 
guide and the other prisoner to go to meet them and speak with 
them. This ruse, however, did not succeed; and, taught by our 
morning's experience, we kept the closer watch over our pri- 
soners, 


The adjacent fields abounded in cassada plants, and I em- 
oyed our Macusis in preparing bread, keeping an account of 
the number of roots which we used for our most pressing neces- 
sity, in order to pay for it as soon as we should meet the owners, 
or, if this could not be, to leave the payment bebind. 

Our situation was by no means pleasant, and had it not been 
for the discovery of the plot, we should have been far worse off, 
Our hope was built on a friendly intercourse with the Piano- 
ghottos, as sad experience bad proved to us that the Maopityans 
did not intend to act honestly t us from the commencement. 
All their information with re; to distances proved incorrect ; 
and had they succeeded in escaping during the night with their 

under, which, under existing circumstances, it would have been 
possible to replace out of our own stores, they would no doubt 
have embroiled us with the Pianoghottos, even if these had re~ 
turned, and who doubtless would have ascribed the theft to us, 
Tt was equally evident that the two messengers whom we had 
dispatched from the Maopityan settlement for the purpose of 
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infoersngiibe Pianoghottos of our intended visit, had never pro- 
ceeded on their journcy, and, most likely, only awaited eon 
to return to the village. 

‘The following days passed between hope and anxiety ; some- 
times buoyed up by the information that traces of the people had 

discovered, then again disappointed, The few hours’, rest 
which our close watch over the prisoners allowed us to take in 
turn was disturbed by swarms of mosquitoes, and to make matters 
still worse, Mr. Goodall’s health gave way, and I myself became 
unwell. Determined, however, to prevent the escape of our 
prisoners, I ordered our tents to be set up right across the en- 
trance, so that any person going in or out was obliged to pass 
under our hammocks. Our own Indians, who equally de ned 
‘upon our success for their safe return, and whom | knew I could 
ores upon, were quartered in the but with the two prisoners, 
the coxswain and one of the canoemen in a small but behind, to 
it their breaking out of the hut in that direction ; and for 
usall on the alert, those upon whom the watch fellas 
as the rest, we trusted to the swarms of mosquitoes which 

oo na it next to impossible to enjoy sound rest, 

One of the hostages whom we had allowed to start with one of 
our own Indians in search of the fugitives, revurned on the 9th 
instant with the information that, while stealing softly along, they 
had heard the cry of a child, and soon after observed a woman 

squatting under a hut of palm-leaves, tying to quiet her infant. 
7) soon as she became aware of the presence of the two men she 
cried out to spare her life, Her fears being quieted, she related 
that the men in the canoes, who had first seen us when we 
approached, bad thought we had come to murder the men and 
take the women into slavery, and had accordingly fled with the 
greatest precipitation, taking nothing with them ; and as the next 
settlement was five days’ journey off, she being sick was afraid to 
undertake it, and with her husband and child had remained in 
the that, not finding any person, we would have leftthe place 
ere this, The cries of the child for bread bad induced her to 
steal near the settlement, and she bad approached it close enough 
tw see me sitting under the tent, She had taken some yams out 
of the field and returned to the temporary hut. Her busband was 
absent at the time the Maopityans found her, and she would 
not return alone, but begged the Maopityans to bring her some 
bread for the child, which was crying for hunger. I hastened 
them back with bread and presents; but they soon returned ; 
the fears of the woman must have been re-awakened, for she did 
not wait for our men, and had again fled. 

In order to satisfy myself of t the correctness of this account I 
examined the provision-ground along with Sororeng, and he soon 
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Pointed out to me the marks of recent footsteps, Tlie im) 

of the child’s fect, where the soil had been moistened by 

was very distinct, and we followed to the spot egyereitinn 0 

curiosity had urged her forwards towards my tent, while the child 

had remained behind : at least, Sororeng drew my attention tothe 

deeper marks of the child's feet, which he ascribed to its remain- 
ing standing at the same spot for some time. 

ah ‘he three Maopityans who, in the first instance, had 
escaped during the watch of the coxswain, returned voluntarily 
this evening. They pretended having been in search of the 
Pinnoghottos, and said they had fallen in with the camp of one 
of the parties on the third da: (August Sth), but, unfortunately, 
the dogs of the strangers had given the alarm, and they bad: i 
fled, leaving, luckily for the starving Maopityans, some smoked 
ment behind, 

Our situation was really critical. We had sufficient evidence 
of several parties, one of which could not have numbered leas 
than twelve persons, having passed our camp in different direc- 
tions, no doubt sp: the alarm of the arrival of enemies ; 
and that we pai easily be overpowered will be evident, when it 
is considered that our Sa party consisted of only thirteen per- 
sons and two dogs, of which number the six Maopityans may be, 
perhaps, considered as so many enemies; at least, | could not 
trust men who, by their former actions, had shown themselves 
deficient in a virtue possessed by all other Indian iol gully 

Indeed 1 had no doubt but they weal eee 
order to shi the spoil 
in oghottos of their dishonesty, 
Mr. Goodall’s indisposition under these circumstances was the 
more unfortunate, I resolved, owever, as soon as he Pros 
a 
aki ‘the most valuable iret 
of the expediti ition. i observations 
in the direction N. NW. abou ies; and the Corey, 
r re than 


‘hi 
i the joyful news that they had 
fallen in with “people n H river Iriaw, and that two of 
the Maopityans were co them by water. Our joy at 
this news was great. We fancied our difficulties were now at an 
end, and our Indians collected round the narrator to hear more 
of the particulars, The moments appeared hours before the 


strangers arrived; they consisted an, wo women, and two: 
children, and we recognized in the Indian and one of the two 
women the Zurumatas whom we had met near the mouth of the 
Wanamu. As far as I could learn, by means of imperfect inter- 
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“Fpretation, they bad! proceeded, from'the place where we had ict 
eseetiacstiie Waster s tosore Pianoghotto villages that lie to 


the northward, to convey the wonderful news of our arrival, and 
while there, some of the fugitives from the present place had 
_ brought the news of our arrival, taking us for others accompanied 
by hostile Tshikianas. He had told them of their mistake, and 
yoluntecred to proceed to this place for the purpose of proving 
that he had no fear. He said that cight Pianoghottos were to 
_ follow him next day to assist us as guides. We were all now 
‘ ae thankful aha our affairs had taken ann a deppurable seep, 
__and in our joy, bea; sents upon our informants; a looking- 
penta ey hee great delight. od 
~ We waited until the 16th for the arrival of the Pianoghottos, 
‘but in vain; and, as Mr. Goodall was by this time sufficiently re- 
covered, I considered it better, now that we knew where to find 
: “at ect not to delay our departure, 
, ‘e had been at this place 10 days, which were, | must con- 
fess, passed in great anxiety of mind. My astronomical and 
meteorological observations were, however, not neglected. The 
Jatitade of the settlement, deduced from 84 circum-meridian alti- 
tudes of N, ond S. stars, was 1° 40’ 5” N,; the longitude, by 
chronometer, 1° 35' 55 in arc, to the E. of the Maopityan settle- 
ment. 
The mean of meteorological observations gave the following 
results :— 











On the 26th of August I boiled the baromeric-thermometer ; 
the mean of the boiling-point was 211°093; the barometer 
stood then 29+278; the attached thermometer 77°54; detached 
thermometer 78°3; the wet-bulb thermometer 76% The wind 
blew from the S.E. with the estimated force of 4, according to 
Captain Beaufort’s table. 

The height of the village, according to the barometer, taking 
the mean of its observations as above stated, and comparing it 
ied the mean of observations in Georgetown, would be 753 


The weather was gencrally fine, the morning foggy, and the 
evaporation amounted on the {Sth of August, during the 12 


aah 
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hours of the day (from 6 a.m. to 6 v.m.), to 266 grains out of 
1000 grains exposed to the air. The wind blew with consider- 
able force on the 12th of August, as already indicated ; Tent attiate 
wise it was generally calm, 
The magnetic intensity was indicated— 
Hpamnesdia: (s)sby/LOGsstinabonitat Sea aes 
vw Lib)» » 7° in 3° 42 oe 


3. Journey from the Pianoghotto Village to the River Cutari, and 
thence by the Corentyne to ‘Georgetown, in Demerara, 
August 16¢h.—About the time that we intended to start, the 
Maopityans, with the exception of one, were ‘nowhere to be fount. 
The Zurumata and his family had likewise vanished, and we 
considered ourselves in the same predicament ason the Sth in» 
stant. I had, however, gathered sufficientinformation of our rond ; 
and as the Maopityan who had remained was willing to accom= 
pany us, and said the others would follow as soon as they had set 
a new bark canoe afloat, we started on our ae and this the 
more readily as 1 expected, fo meet the pe rhottos who had 
promised to come to our assistance, 
We descended the Wanamu for about 
turned into the Iriau, one of its tributaries 
right. ‘The river was much impeded by 
across, and by small rapids; it was scarcely 60 feet brond, and 


'y 
its current strong; our et therefore slow. 


on the morning he 184 th | H the bar ing. of a fe, dig, and found on 
the river's left th had just arrived, haying 
walked overland. They ° te now to abandon our 
canoes, and continue our 
us 5 days to reach the first settlement of Pinnoghottos; but, asa 
kind of consolation, they assured us the Pianoghottos whom they 
had expected the previous day y Id, no doubt, “arrive in the 
evening. The Zurumata was wi 
account; but here again we were doom di 
Fortunately for our larder a fine st-deer, magne about 70 
Ibs., was brought in by our huntsman. 
{ihe-Thez Saray eillanom, hens had taken. a 
arture during night, and only three Maopityans were le! 
ss naturally prsendea. they oe nothing ‘hous the others. 
The day looker gloomy as our si , and we were, after 
all, reduced to the necessity of abando our and 
ceeding on our journey, Indeed, were it not for our faithful 
Macusis and Wapisianas, who accompanied us from Pirara and 
Watu Ticaba, we should now be quite alone, in lieu of which we 
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were at least able to save the instruments and documents of the 

_ expedition, and some other articles. It was, however, with a 
heavy heart that the selection of the most indispensable objects 
was made. There lay the collections 1 had made since leaving 
Pirara; we bad conveyed them many hundred miles, and, in 
spite of cataracts and miserable boats, they had reached this spot 
in safety, only to be left behind with very litle hope of seeing 
them again. How frequently did [ reconsider our disposable 
force, to see whether certain objects of peculiar interest to sci- 
ence, or to myself personally, could not be stowed somewhere! 
but the few Indians we had at our service were already heavily 
enough burthened with the instruments, and such articles of barter 
as Were necessary to secure our subsistence and return to the 
const. 

Towards cyening it began to thunder, and so vivid and rapid 
was the lightning—flash succeeding flash—that the whole vault of 
heaven seemed on fire, while the peals of thunder followed in 
such aoe succession that the greatest interval between them 
Beaty ed me to count four, while eight times out of ten I 

only count two or three; and this lasted for 2 hours, 
There was little rain during the time the thunder continued ; 
but afier the electric clouds had passed, which was about mid- 
night, it came down in torrents, and continued the whole night 
Dire morning until 10 o'clock. 

20th.—We left the least valuable man in charge of our goods 
and chattels. Clothes were at a discount, since necessity forced 
us to limit the quantity of our baggage; and Mr. Goodall accord- 
ingly rigged out the guardian of our baggage, a figure made of 
straw, with some old trowsers, a jacket, a pair of boots, and a 

ing him, with artistic skill, the caricature resemblance of 
a gentleman. A roof of palm-leaves being constructed 
over our baggage, we left it and departed. 

We had to cross the left bank of the Iriau, which from the 
heavy rain was rising rapidly. A tree that was lying across the 
stream was partly ander water, and moreover in an inclined posi- 
tion, o that I feared for the safe passage of our Indians with their 
burden; but they all reached the bank in safety. 

‘Our path Jed us over hills and through swamps abounding in 
the graceful uassa-palm (a species of Luterpe or CEnocarpus), the 

column of which contains the rudiments of the leaves, and 
affords, like the Euterpe oleracea, an excellent vegetable. We 
may probably be accused of barbarism for destroying thirty or 
of these graceful palms to provide ourselyes with a dish of 
cal ; but hunger has few scruples, and must plead our ex- 


21st.—Shortly before noon we reached a small stream running 


Pe 
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to the N_N.W., and consequently in a con direction to 

we bad hitherto crossed. We had now lefi the basin of the 
Amazon. Though the hills we passed over in the course of the 
morning were somewhat eon none of them exceeded 400 

and those which formed the * divortia betas e 
150 feet high. A walk of a few minutes brought me to an absne 
doned house, which my observations placed in lat, 1°49! N., and 
3/14" in are, E. of the Pianoghotto settlement at the Wanamu ; 
we therefore crossed the division of the two fluvial systems in 
Jat. 1° 48°30” N., and in long. 56° 30’ W. of Greenwich. The 
mean of the barometrical observations, compared with the mean 
in Georgetown, gave for the height of the abandoned settlement 
794 feet.* We found evident marks that people had been here 
very lately. A parcel of beads were hanging up in the but, and 
a large cutlass of English make, with the old mark G. R., 
and the crown over the letters, was hid between the leaves of the 
hut. The adjacent forest abounded with the majestic Berthol- 
Jetia, which bears the delicious Brazil-nuts. They were in 
young fruit, bat many of the last season were lying on the n 
and afforded our Indians and ourselves a great treat. 1 found, 
while returning from my astronomical observations, that the eux~ 
swain bad erected our tents bei 


cocoa-nut, came down, one of 
which fell near where I was sitting with such force that it partly 
buried itself in the ground. ; 
The next morning we had to ford a river about 80 feet wide, 
which the Maopityans called 
hilly, The valleys were as swampy as they had hitherto been, 
with here and there large blocks of ite half buried in the 
ground, The three bial se who, contrary to expectation, 
had remained with us, bad told Sororeng that we should this day 
(August 23rd) reach 2 settlement of Pianoghottos. They were, 
therefore, directed to start an hour before us, to prevent any 
apprehensions and further flight of the Indians, Indeed, we 


© The data were—Darometer 5. «20108 inches. 
Stinaal thesueees ih eal ashok 


ditto es 
‘Phe wet-bulb thermometer showed, from the ‘evening to balfpaste ight next 
morning, no difference with the detached thermometer, 
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found sufficient evidence that the fugitives from the Wanama 
‘had taken their road in this direction, and, no doubt, spread the 
alarm of the arrival of the Tshikianas. We followed at our usual 
ees ‘of starting, and had to cross several hills from 500 to 600 


Va were our conjectures as to whether we should find any 
people to-dlay, and how they would receive us. A cry of asto- 
nishment from some of our Indians, who had kept up with me, 
attracted my attention; a recent encampment was before us, 
the fires still burning—an Indian pot, which evidently had been 
ied in haste, as part of its contents was lying on the ground 
—a bunch of plantains in a corner—and, what might greaily have 
larmed us, a pool of blood near one of the huts—all combined 
to make us believe that the three Maopityans, on coming up with 
the encamped Pianoghottos, had again put them to flight. The 
bleod, on closer inspection, proved to be that from a bush-bog, 
of which we found some remains. Nevertheless these signs were 
‘by no means calculated to soothe our apprehensions, and we 
redoubled our pace, anxious, if there were a settlement before 
‘us, to ascertain whether it contained human beings or not. After 
‘erossing a hill about 500 feet high, we ascended another of about 
half that height, and saw before us a cleared space several acres 
‘in extent, being the provision-fields of the settlement. All was 
‘silent—not the barking of a dog nor the sound of a human voice. 
I feared our worst apprehensions were again realized. Three 
huis now came in sight, and “ Thanks to God here at least are 
people” burst from my lips as 1 saw a number of athletic men 
we me, I hastened towards them, and tendering my hands 
received their ready grasp, and was really overjoyed at the hearty 
welcome, 
It appeared ovr Maopityans had met a hunting party this 
‘morning, and, after having partaken with them of their morning 
meal, during which they found time to explain our objects, they 
call without delay to the settlement to give information 
four coming. I had seldom seen a finer set of men than those 
who now stood before me; some appeared to be 5 feet 6, and 5 
feet Sinches in height; their limbs strong and muscular. In 
their attire they resembled the Maopityans. That important 
piece of head-dress, the queue, was attended to with such neat- 
ness, that it would have done honour to a Parisian coiffeur of the 
old régime. The hair of the hinder part of the head was all 
gathered up inio the queue; that on the forehead was cut rather 
short, with the exception of two tufts sweeping from the ears 
towards the face, much in the fashion of our gallants who are not 
graced with the head of an Apollo. Neither male nor female 
were painted in lines, but their whole body, with the exception 
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of the face, was covered with roucou, or/red paint, The men 
wore a profusion of beads round sboas elas anil eee AES 
shoulders, and, like the Zurumata, a band of cotton below the 
knee, with a long tassel hanging from it, The ankles were tied 
with strips of f palm ‘leaves, ornamented with red and black paint, 
‘Their waist was girded with a broad piece of bark, from which 
their waistlap was suspended. Almost every man wore one of 
those combs which we first saw among the M. 
were tied to a string, and hung round the neck, so that they 
upon the breast. ‘The females did not wear’ this Beales kc 
ment. The bows and arrows of these je were long, the 
former strung like those of the Maopityans; but that formidable 
weapon for close fight, the war-club, as among the Maopityans, 
was not used, The females were less bast! ‘gifted by nature 
than the men; and of ornaments, t their own manufac~ 
tured beads, they wore but fe Aa if fashion were here re- 
versed, the females had shorn their hair short, which did not tend 
to improve their looks; two, however, had long hair, which they 
Sileniremaisireate ce pine-apples, cashews 
ight us presents r-cane, 8, cas! 

(Anacardien onedenat) and ee new-made ed, for which 

gladly gave them some glass-beads and fish-hooks. The sot- 
tlement consisted of radio hi i 
structure those of the Macusts, 

ion of dogs, and some fowls of a pure white colour, they 


exe 
had but few domestic animals. 

My inquiries were now directed towards the continuation of 
our route; and, from what 1 learnt, I have no doubt that the 
Coruni, or Curnow hb 
the Maopityar 
hours to the 


Mekurus, or Maroon negroes 
trade with the Maroon 
knives, and cutlasses, which we sa 
hunting dogs, waistlaps, hammocks, 
The small stream which rans at 
flows into the Cutari, 
22nd of August. The Cutari joins the Curuni; both are said to 
be of equal size. 
25th—With the Rcsel yea of some Pit epree and the 
T had yes- 


anti “1 they could con- 
and, as I accompanied ; « handsome present 
atime and a promise to is people, he serene At 
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daybreak this morning I found the whole village in motion; 





women and children under our guardianship. 
: lsopityans, whom I had paid for their services, re- 
turned with them, J likewise sent payment to a fourth, who I 
knew had failed to accompany us farther only in consequence of 
‘= bad foot; but I thought I punished the other two very leni- 
ee by merely withholding their payment. Seven days were 
ly to elapse before the people returned, and as I resolved on 
descending the Cutari, the coxswain received orders to 
the necessary number of bark canoes for our navigation to the 
const. 


As far as we could understand, there is a tradition among the 
Pianoghottos that, once upon a time, but long since, Caribs came 
oP. the Cutari, and one of the Indians, who knows a few words 

the Dutch Creole language, from his intercourse with the 
‘Maroon negroes, said, that after descending the Cutari for 10 
days, people are again met with, though he did not know to what 
ee they belong. His imperfect knowledge of the Creole lan- 

ick not give me sufficient confidence to rely implicitly upon 
lis information. 

This settlement is pleasantly situated ; it stands on the summit 
of a hill, which, by a barometrical measurement, rises 216 feet 
above the small brook, that, higher up, forms some fine cascades. 
The summit is a circular plain, about 800 yards in diameter, and 
has been cleared by the Resides for their provision-grounds, in 
wheh they grow cassada, plantains, and bananas, yams, sugar- 
‘cane, pine-apples, &c, ; all of which appear to thrive equally well 

the yellow soil. 





is another settlement about half a day's journey farther 
‘to the W., which lies on the Cutari, where we intended to em- 
‘bark ; and the coxswain was sent to search for trees in the vici- 
nity for the construction of our craft, while the remainder of our 
‘crew were busily employed in preparing bread for our journey, as 
Thad bought a whole field of cassada from one of the Indians 
before he left. 

‘28th.—Mr. Goodall and myself were taking our breakfast this 
morning, when I saw a strange Indian stealing round the large 
hut, wistfully looking at us, When he became aware that I had 
observed him, he approached us uttering what I took to be a 
salutation. All at once he squatted on the ground, covered his 
face with his bands, aod broke out into such a strain of lamen- 
tations that we were quite surprised. Our Macusf Indians col- 
Jected round him, and appeared equally astonished ; but their 
‘curiosity had no effect upon him, for he continued his lamentations, 
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his whole body appearing convulsed from their excessive nae 


Each of his words was twice repeated in a el 
slow, and then with a strong Hay and, as they 
ended with a vowel, the effect was by no means inba 


Thus he continued for about twenty minutes without 
when he rose, wiped his eyes, and addressed me again in_ 
language, of which I did not understand a single word. 1 
now amore time to look at the individual: he was young, and 
so tall as the generality of the Pinnoghottos I bad lately se¢ 
and of a slight but well-proportioned figure; he was 
daubed over, except his face, with red paint, and on the breast 
he wore a comb ; his waist was girded with bark, to which the 
waistlap was fixed, the red colour of which was relieved by strips: 
of palm- ‘leaves ; | neither bow nor arrows, merely a short 
Dutch knife in his bi Ha) Saeeinaleaie solely towards: 
me, and did not deign to throw even a glance at the Macusis 
round us, His agitation had not yet subsided, and he continued 

er in consequence of his previous lamentations or 

x ent of some trifles reassured hiner 

now gave: 0 understand that he was hungry. Our hunt q 
hhad been fortunate enough to shoot a wild hog the previous 
and with a large piece of meat and a cake of cassada-bread be 
retarned to the wood nd isa, 


front of the huts was tray 
away towards thei 


ave surprised during 
7 out of their holes. The ea 
was small, and without those prickles which distinguish the 
Atta, or Cushi ants of the colonisis. They were, probabl is 


) 
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es of that kind which is called the hunter, or rat 
of which Mrs. Carmichael has given such a live! 


OPtaden acrid about 10 o'clock, and we secon 
hem the one who visited us the previous n elderly 
ooking Indian, who ap mold pect tars 
which consisted of ten individuals, He came pce 
d uttered a similar salutation to the one ea fesvoe tae and 
to the hut, where he took his seat, a 
Fother Indians, they all broke out in Jamentations in ihe 
manner as the young man. The wailings over, the chief- 
‘rose and began to converse, In the absence of the inha- 
He did the honours of the village, and placing some meat 
peas Xelore them, they were soon engaged upon it. But 
the question, which they soon rendered intelligible by 
oiias: 5 is in those boxes we sec before us? and nothing 
would satisfy their curiosity than opening the chests and dis- 
their contents. The lot fell first on my own canister, 


of larger size, My military rep pceroeat as colonial 


camp raised great exclamations of wonder, no doubt in 
‘of the silver lace upon it. I have remarked that 
all the Indian tribes I have visited, silver has more attrac+ 


Ay large telescope ed of great interest to them, but a bee 

' Sensation was age by the sight of our fomling place 
arquebusa! eae! from almost every lip, and women 
and children ran away crying when we took one of them up, fearing 
it might be fired off; but I refrained from causing such a shock to 


their nerves. 
‘The dress of our visitors did not differ from that of the other 
There were three females among the party, but 
none of therm more fayoured with good looks than the ladies we 
ly seon. A kind of stays (at least I can find no 
other name for that peculiar article of dress), which, of smaller 
;, we had already seen among the Maopityans, reached 
cod bape ihe of the back for about eighteen inches downwards, 
their figure upright. It was made of seeds of the same 
we had previously seeo. Large strings of the same de- 
ok seeds were fixed round the upper arms and wrist, 
iad their apron was attached to the stays, there hung a large 
tasael,’ also made of these seeds ; each string terminating with the 
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Ria iene, they are ia iby mano 
ibbed briskly over pei fixed to ; i 

briskly over a rock (decomposin; hep 
ral y ig gneiss) prs 


og tyr per. ghd recep 
ates shape. The tree which furnishes the seeds one 
large size, and, when young, has its trunk and branches, as also 
= ‘mid-rib of the leaves, covered with Lacan the leaves are 
withont stipules, lanceolate, abruptly pit 
and of an aromatic pungent taste, i 
the wood and branches : nial eeataelrd and have & testa~ 
ceous integument. Though I have not seen the inflorescence of 
the tree, nor the manner in which it bears its fruit, I have litle 
doubt that it belongs to the Xanthorylacer. The seeds have 
a yery remarkable taste, almost resembling spermaceti. The 
Pianoghottos call them ‘ were,’ and, as already cbuer vedi ae 
as a substitute for beads. The females make their short aprons 
of them, which constitute their full dress, and when finished, 
fringe them with the horny seeds of another tree ( Vantanea 
” Guianensis), which are much larger, and make such @ Reve 
noise atevery movement of the wearer, that the ay 
female is heard long before she comes near. 1 |, when cy 
go to fetch water from the brook, which they always do im com- 
pany, the noise they make is both great and peculiar. 

‘The rock which they use for grinding, and which is decomposed 
gueiss, is culled Were Kitto; the other, for polahing slices 
ing the sceds, called Tzai, is a decomposing mica slate. 

We soon made great progress in becoming acquainted with ouz 
visitors, and their curiosity at our doings became almost trouble« 
some ; besides which, they had a custom which did not agree 
with our reduced stock of articles for barter, 
covetous of whatever their eyes rested upon. To keep them in 
good humour I was frequently obliged to encroach upon our 
store of glass beads: indeed I have seldom seen Indians among 
“iia =a: men have shown such a decided love for beads—even 

pear to have less attraction for them; and as for combs, 
rey om cle in so much demand among the Macusis, they do mot 





eiaietaeas Salen knowing that seortacranes 


z substitute for them which answers purposes. 
By promising them some beads I casily induced the chieftain and 
some others to'sit or stand to Mr. Goodall for their portrait. He 
_ eonsidered them, however, the most fidgety of all the Indians he 
depicted—they could scarcely remain in the same position for 
pea ‘The old chieftain has aoe the most character- 
‘among them, All h he is of no great stature, being 

5 feet 2) inches, he at and well fata His face has 
ndian express: and the 


rete Sy 
is the great non the side of the 
below the parietal Beaavend between the outer angle of the 
i and the ear (os sphenoides). The ear is uncommonly large 
‘inches in this Seliviial); which I might in this instance have 
to his wearing pieces of bamboo in the ear, were the 
ig which determined the size of it. The ears of a boy 


was 4 feet 7 inches in height, were 2 inches and 7-10tbs in 
length, and 1 inch and 5-10ths in breadth. The waist was small, 

young men being seldom more than 2 feet 3 inches round ; 
but this may be ascribed to their wearing, from their earliest 
yeaibiigtog irdles, about 6 inches brond, made of the bark of 
— custom which must be injurious to their health. It 
po cheated ope creer fair lady of 

twas 


and boarding-school education. jicus 
Joas to see how they contrived to make their waist appear smaller, 


feoriceay J in their breath when I came to measure that part of 


‘age has many words similar to the Macusi:—ina, 
this; amoré. you; urupa, bow; purau, arrow; wel; 
‘sun, &c., are the same in Macusi and Fiaroghotio: ‘They call 
Bete padsis pure, lke the Vopuinnan’ Codeed eop= 
a e VV ay janas; inde itap- 
to be a = c Kae intermixed berm other words. ss 
| ‘The custom of each tribe of Indians having their own namos 
forthe adjacent tribes, as also for their chief rivers and mountains, 
renders it very difficult to identify the said tribes and rivers, &e: 
Thus the inarityeds ‘aopityans, whose name is a 
called Mawakwas by the Tarumas, and Tzirnus by the Piano- 
ghottos, who call themselves Pianolutto ; the Toramas, Zarumas ; 
the Atornis, Orais, &e. The river Woenesae’in':calbidFisinos 
ghotto by the ‘Tarumas, and Panama by the Pianoghottos. 
~ Towards the E. from our present abode, it appears dwell the 
(Parrot Indians), the Hacky and Mekuros, or 
Maroon negroes, inhabiting the affuents oi aera ; towards 
sags 
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the S.S. E. the Tshikianas, who inhabit the banks of the 

and who are described as warlike; near the 3 

eae tae een of five days’ j mer ; 
‘innoghotto, a small num! 

in a village only a Teor ailes further Ns foe 

S.E, reside the formidable Maipurishiannas, or 


the Barakutyo, or Barokoto, and the Woyawais, The 
pears uninhabited. On my mentioning the names of the A 
and Waraus, they pointed to the northward. 

The mode of singing among the Pianoghottos is very 
able: one begins, who, in a voice and manner that we 
Teciting, gives utterance to his words in short 
plaintive tone, while the others, however 


greatly regrett 
that I might have understood the alent of their 
m 


‘Slst.—A great number of the Indians returned this day 
some of our baggage, and we subsequently purchased some of 
Nejeof tata whcek oto fialy noes eb. tipecencea 
laps men, which are so firmly woven of indi cotton, 
that would do honour to a European manufactory. — 
are the iiwork of the Pianoghotto and Drio dames. 


‘oadueted: A pair 
ponderous for our 


6 feet 8 inches to 6 feet 10 inches in length. > 
September 1st—We broke up our encampment and prepared 
to leave this settlement, in to proceed to the next place, 
where they were preparing the bark canoes, We had been here 
cree acon beer pana deeacssinie spercose 
wns likely to reach us, I did not wish to delay our departure, 
[Shasgpecloogedafiy, isl enabled sve:tx wakSiahseien ehiesahacnth 


hm 
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al and astronomical observations, of which the results are as 
es 
i Rasours of One Hundred Meteorological Obserrations, 
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I found the latitude of the place to be 2° 1’ 40" N., and the 
longitude 56° 28’ 20’ W. of Greenwich. The evaporation 
amounted during the twelve hours of day to 371 grains out of 
1000 ex; in the morning. Daring the twelve hours of night 
(the vessel placed under the tent, which was open at its sides) it 
amounted to 18 grains, 

__ Lhaye already observed that the settlement was 216 feet above 
the river Cutari, here about 24 feet wide. This small river forms 
@ sumber of fine cascades, and the rock over which it precipitated 
‘itself was a very coarse granite. 

The to the neighbouring settlement, which is inhabited by 
Drios, led over a continuation of small hills, the highest of which 
was perhaps not more than 250 feet. The Brazil-nut tree, or 
“Toka, as the Pianoghottos call it, is very abundant, Like many 
tropical trees, it was shedding its leaves, and the path was thickly 
covered with them, 

We crossed the Cutari after a march of three hours; a farther 
march of half an hour brought us to the settlement. Our canoes 
‘were not in so advanced a siajoas Tcould have Biba for the sake 
of despatch; the bark does not always as easily at one od 
| as another, and several trees whicts Mies oe dowa i 

useless for our purpose. 

_ The following day we had a visit from some Drios, who reside 

am head of the Wanamu. Ths ile ee, Jed reais them, 

proceeded en masse to the place from whence their coun- 

—— had fled at our arrival. Here the mistake was explained 

tw them ; and some of them, anxious to see white people, did not 

‘mind the journey of five days out of their way to satisfy their 

curiosity. They were tall and well-made men, from 5 feet 
‘Sinches to 5 feet 7 inches in height, and had ornamented their 
bodies by incisions, like the South Seaislanders. They were the 
first whom I met in Guayana who ornamented their bodies in this 
mamner. Otherwise they were dressed like the Pianoghottos; 
and following their custom of painting the whole body red, and 








‘presides over it, 
These Maroons are the descendants of the 


ener matt in 1757, pe ie plantations nea the er 
Tempati revolted and joined the rebels. 

The colony was under the necessity of entering pony ae 
with them in October, 1760, according to which they were ac~ 
Knowledged as free, and bound thi to assist in 
the colony, and to deliver up not only the slaves who bad de 
to them since the 4th of October, 1759, when a i 
treaty om sued. bot llsewinn every other Bere ier shnsir etd 
sequently make his esexpe to their territ colony engaged 
to pay an annual tribute, or ped ction for the feel= 
bi of the colonists, it was called, annual presents.* ‘Their num= 

Ueaeslolires eer in 1760, at 20,000, which was no doult an 
tion, From Anka, where their principal camp was for= 

merly situated, and where the Dutch colapmnacael ‘4 resident, 
‘they have in time ailyanced farther to the 8.E., and chiefly to the 
S.W., where are settled near the river T: the south= 
western branch of the Marowini. Our Drios Pianoghottos are 


Sy tina arate gate eee here ngs 
oe mal ashy eaten pms iil echo 





‘of blood, it sel nin igre pe i te al 
mi 
ste seca ces 
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‘their matties or friends ; nevertheless the Indians, and especially 
t ter-b complain sadl; ‘corde gle ghia Al 

" ™ i” 
i! 0 aarmerh Rite their peas wie 
=i 

to ir 
carrying with violent gestures their hands to the 
; | to their hair, ie) which they wished to impress 
than they bad bairs on their head. 

_ © Sth of September the coxswain announced that our bark 






ing with him in lamenta- 
those of the first Pianoghottos who came to visit 





ace. If that be the ense, we have to admire their hospi- 


t was no diminished any feelings against 
shee nei sed ro oc thes ma 
nder ocala eda of riers extinction definite. 


One of the Greatest ornaments of the forest round us, is a lofty 
tree covered with a multitude of pink blossoms. ‘The Drios call 
it Maipuremu ; it to be Aublet's Vantanea Guianensis 
(Aub. p. 572, t. 229), which, in consequence of the imperfect 
account given of it, has been shifted from its place in the natural 
formation of the anthers, and the drupa- 

‘ceous frait, show it to to Humiriaceer ; and it is, 
to Mr. Bentham, very nearly allied to Helleria of Von Martius. 
ey furrowed like the stony seeds of our peaches, but 
D aslarge. The Indians cut them in halves, and 

we en ornaments, particularly the children. 
‘than half of st a arrived, and, as misfor- 
tune had decreed it, the salt, 
of my collections 













‘are, to the W. of the Pianoghotto village, consequently 
34:39" W.of Greenwich, 
‘this place of our embarkation as a new starting- 


point for the chronometrical distances in our journey to the sea- 


DF our new bark canoes had split during the night, 
an Sa dele in some measure our departure, 
it provisions they could spare, which- 


unfortunately consisted of = a very bulky article, One of the 


i 
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Indians, however, coisoled us with the assurance that after 10 
days’ journey we should again find inhabitants. 

Bebra we beitod, E-nslked once siote: tothe \setliatotaber 
tents having been erected at some distance from it, Not a soul 
was to be seen: they had depasted in the morning.. Their 
apprehension that we might perhaps carry some of them off with 
us, no doubt induced them to retreat before our departure took 

Nace. 

We embarked at noon in five bark canoes. The Cutari was 
scarcely more than 30 feet in breadth; quite shallow, and so im- 
peded by trees fallen across it, that parties had been occupied the 
two previous days in cutting a passage for our craft. Neverthe- 
less, we made but slow progress; and after three hours’ paddling 
were only a mile and a-half in a direct distance from the place of 
embarkation. a 4 

10th.—T he history of the preceding five days may be comprised 
in a few words—our advance slow, and connected with unceasing 
labour, It appears the Cutari is only navigated when its bed is 
full to overflowing, and none of the trees thrown down by the fury 
of the windsor torn off by the torrent, which were now lying nerose 
the river, had been ent through to admit even the passage of such 
small craft as ours. Every morning regularly we despatched half 
of our party in advance to cut such trees as offered the greatest 
obstacle, while the rest of us followed about noon, ‘The river is 
monotonous: its banks offer scarcely any plants of interest to a 
botanist. I observed a few cacao or chocolate-nut trees, with 
ripe fruit on them, and numerous Bambusacew. But the river 
itself abounds in Haimuras, and we this evening caught seven in 
the short space of an hour. One of the Indians was very severely 
wounded in the thigh by one of these fishes. 

11¢h.—The Cutari took a more western course, deviating in its 
direction perhaps one or two points on cach side of W. It was 
increased to a breadth of about 80 feet, frequently crossed by 
ledges of granite, and impeded by rapids. We arrived by 11 
o'clock at the junction of the Aramatau with the Cutari) We 
crossed the former river on the morning of the 22nd of August, 
while walking from the Iriau to the Dno settlement. It is, near 
its mouth, about 20 feet wide; and the united rivers are about 
500 feet wide, and take a N.N.W. course. About 2 miles from 
the junction commence a series of falls and rapids, of which the 
largest is from 12 to 15 feet high. They exiend N.N.E, for 
about 2 miles; after which the river again flows N.N.W., and at 
thedistance of 4 miles from where it received the Aramatan, joins 
the Curuni, forming at the junction two large falls. 

1 have related in my Journey to Esmeralda* that the siver 





* See Joural of Royal Geographical Society, vol.x. p. 240, 
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Kundanania joins the Padamo in a similar manner, and what is 
the more remarkable, the recipient is there free of falls. In the 
present instance both rivers: are impeded at their junction by 
extensive dykes, which consist of granite composed almost entirely 
of red felspar. These rocks were more or less covered with 
Podostemacecee ; and the pretty Mourera, with its lilac blossoms, 
presented a very ‘pleasing appearance among the foaming waters. 

We observed numerous Pacus, apparently of a different species, 
or perhaps merely a neve: of the common Pacu (Miletes pacu).* 
‘Their back appeared black, and their sides reddish; but as we 
did not succeed. in procuring one, 1 could only judge of thertr 
from seeing them swimming in the limpid stream. We were 
highly amused at the Macusi; Carutshi. A large sting-ray 
( Drygon garrapa)} was lying partly concealed in the sandy bottom 
at a spot where the river was shallow, and, anxious to procure it 
for his dinner, he took his paddle, and, standing up in the boat, 
struck it on the head. This rough treatment ay to rouse 
it from its lethargy, and with one leap it sprang out of the water 
directly into the boat where Carutshi was standing, who, nearly 
as quickly as the fish had jumped in, jumped out into the water, 
and it was some time before he could muster sufficient courage to 
attack the sting-ray, which so unceremoniously had taken poss 
session of the boat, much to the merriment of the Indians who 
witnessed the affair, I could searcely have thought it possible that 
an animal so unwieldy in appearance, possessed sufficient agility 
to leap from its hiding-place under the water, at least 18 inches 
above the surface, into the canoe. 

The Curuni, as far as we could see up its last reach, before the 
junction, appeared, like the Cutari, to be studded with rocks. It 
comes apparently from the E.S E., and, from what we heard at 
the Drio settlement, it has its source near those of the ‘Tapanoni, 
the western branch of the Marowini, Its upper course is inha- 
bited by the Eagle Indians. ' 

According to my observations of N. and S. stars, the junction 
of these two rivers, of equal breadth at their confluence, takes 
place in latitude 2° 20! 50” N. ;f and the chronometer showed that 
we were 7! 52” in are W. of our embarkation, the direct distance 
of which was S. 25° E., 19 miles, and we had required 6 days to 
accomplish i, The barometer, as compared with its height at 
the coast, showed we were 612 feet above the sea. 

It smelt round our camp like an onion-fair. That liana which 
smells so strongly of garlic, grew in abundance round us, and a 








* Fishes of Guayana, in Naturalist's Library, 
+ Fishes of Guayana, in Noturaliat's Library, v 
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great many of the branches baring been cut to clear the spot, the 
sinell was really oppressive. I have met with it frequently; but 
have not been fortunate enough to find it either in blossom or 
bearing fruit, in order to determine its character. I have no 
doubt that the Powis (Craz alector) feed upon the berries or the 
leaves of this ligneous twiner, as the flesh of that bird, at certain 
periods, tastes strongly of onions. 

12th.—The united rivers presented a continuous course of 
tapids ; they were not dangerous, but they delayed our progress. 
After 10 o'clock in the morning we came, however, to a fall where 
the water rushed over two ledges, the first forming a cataract from 
8 to 10 feet in height, and the second from 15 to 16 feet. Near 
the foot of the latter rose, from amidst the foam of the cataract, a 
solitary rock in the form of a huge pile, studded with laminar 
mica. The morning sun threw his rays upon the northern side 
of this singular rock, and rendered it of dazzling brightness— 
realizing the picture which Raleigh drew of Guayana, where 
every rock was described as argentiferous. While we were occu- 
pied in carrying our baggage overland, and drawing the boats 
after us, Mr. Goodall took a sketch of this cataract, which, for 
want of another name, I have inserted as Sir Walter Raleigh's 
Cataract in my map. 

‘The heat at 2 o'clock in the afternoon was very oppressive. The 
thermometer rose to 142°in the sun. The barometer bad fallen; 
at least it stood Jower at 4 o'clock than the previous day; and 
our descent that day could not have been less than from 35 to 
AQ feet, which ought to have caused the mercurial column to rise. 
I have frequently observed that a high barometer predicts rain, 
while a low barometer, in rainy weather, frequently indicates a 
change for the better. The effect is therefore the reverse of what 
takes place in Europe. 

13¢h—Heavy thunder and rain rendered our night-quarters 
very uncomfortable, and we greatly felt the absence of our 
tents. We started in the morning during rain. The river con- 
tinued its monotonous course towards the N. by W. It was now 
about 300 yards broad, and small hills, lined with low trees and 
thick bushes, approach its banks. Here and there are scen 
wide-branching silk-cotton trees (Bombax spec.), or the stately 
purple-heart, which rose above the lower vegetation, consisting 
of the wild arnatto (a species of Bixa), the water-guava (Psidium 
aan). an Inga and numerous Jacana trees (Tviplaris 

mericana), and Cecropias (Ceeropia peltate and others of the 
same genus). There was almost a total absence of Orchidew, a 
‘arcumstance which seldom occurs in the tropical and moist re- 
gions of Guayana. The current is very wifling, amounti 
about a mile in an hour, where it is not accelerated by rapids or 
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falls. The latter are caused by ledges of rocks of hornblende 
gneiss, here and there traversed by a vein of quartz. We halted 
for the night near the mouth of a small river, which joined the 
Curnani on its left bank; « few yards lower down another stream 
came in from the right. Our latitude this night was 2° 34! N. 
Here I suffered a loss which I felt very severely. It will be re- 
collected that I lost a very fine Taruma dog at one of the cataracts, 
and of all the dogs I had purchased one only now remained—an 
animal the more remarkable from its being a cross-breed between 
the Taruma dog and the Canis cancrivorus, Desm. A jaguar 
during the night carried him off from the midst of our camp; and 
thus was I not only deprived of what I considered a treasure, but, 
what was worse, his place as a good purveyor of our larder could 
not be supplied in the wilderness. 

l4th——We passed the river Sipariwini at half-past 7. The 

ids continued, and the heat was oppressive in the afternoon. 

thermometer rose, in the sun, to 135}°,a heat to which 

we were equally exposed, as the small size of our wood-skins or 
bark canoes did not permit the erection of anything to shelter us 
from the burning rays. I regretted this the more for the sake of 
Mr. Goodall, who continued indisposed ; and I myself was then 
suffering under acute rheumatism. 

We were drenched with min. During the night a severe 
thunder-storm passed over our camp, against which the tem} 
tents, made of wild plantain-leaves, could afford no protection. 
shall not easily forget one of the thunder-claps. I was juston the 
point of rising out of my hammock, to see whether I could not 
make the roof a little more water-tight, when I saw the tent clearly 
illuminated with a rose-cvloured light; and the thunder following 
instantly after it,might have been compared to the firing off, close 
by, of the heaviest pieces of ordnance— 


"Twas listening frar, and dumb amazement all.” 


I stood transfixed, anxiously listening whether I shonld hear cries 
of distress; but, as if Nature bad been for a while appeased 
by the effort, the heavy rain ceased, and all was calm. ‘The 
voices of our Indians relieved the suspense, which, during 
that awful silence, they had no doubt equally shared with me. 
On aes [ found that all was well; and the electric fluid bad 
no doubt struck the river clase by. The following day we met 
with an accident. In descending one of the falls, the small boat 
which contained our kitchen utensils swamped and sunk. Our 
loss, however, was but trifling; and us the boat fortunately did 
not sink in deep water, we were able to recover it again. It was 
to be ascribed to the imprudence of our cook, a most ill-fated 
being, who, when I iravelled without a European companion from 
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Romima to the Cuyuni, on a former occasion, likewise sunk a 
boat; and we were not then so lucky, but lost every article of 
kitchen utensils, without saving so much as a plate, knife, fork, or 
ae ora grain of salt; and thus was I obliged to do without 
comforts for nearly a fortnight. The rock which caused the 
cataract, in the present instance, was mica slate, which occurs 
much more frequently in the Curuni than in the other rivers we 
had |. It is here and there traversed by veins of quartz. 
‘The heavy rain had caused the river to swell, In the evening 
we halted near a small stream, which was pouring out its whitish 
waters with such impetuosity that they rushed for several hundred 
feet into those of the Curuni, forming a white band, narrow near 
the mouth of the river, and from thence spreading like the tail of 
acomet. We found several bark canoes tied to the banks of the 
river, and a narrow foot-path, We little thought that they would 
prove the last vestiges of man that we should see till we reached 
the Caribs at the lower Corentyne. We had been informed that 
‘a path of three days’ journey led to the settlements of the Indians 
Jocated at the Upper Sipari 
The cloudy state of the weather precluded my taking more 
than three altitudes of the * « Lyra when near the meridian; 
they were, however, sufficient to ¢ that our progress had been 
slow ;* and I was therefore under the necessity of putting the 
expedition upon short allowance, and to declare war against all 
animated nature, not excepting the Iguanas, of which large num- 
bers, roused by the sound of our paddles, jumped from the adja+ 
cent trees with a loud splash into the river, and were sure to cause _ 
us the heaviest disappointment by escaping from our pots. On 
the evening of the 17th we were successful enough to hook a large 
Paruaruima 1S alana grees hemilopterus), measuring 4 feet 
inches in length, and 2 feet 1] inches in girth. It is a pit 
that this fish is almost all head and tail. The mis-shapen iad 
is covered, as it were, with a cuitass, and in the present specimen 
it measured } foot 5} inches, and thus very materially diminished 
its usefulness as food for fifteen individuals, : 
Tn the afternoon of the 18th we found that the river took a 
western and frequently a southern course, consequently retro+ 
grade ; its bed was so studded with isles and falls that it appeared 
almost impossible to find a spot where it flowed gently along. 
Small hills of from 200 to 300 feet in height approach its banks, 
and it divides into so many channels that we scarcely ventured to 
Jose sight of each other for fear of being separated. Mr. Goodall, 
who was now in tolerably good health, had unfortunately, since 
we had been put upon small allowance, been restored to iis best 
* The latitude was, according to these observutions, 2° 48"N.; andaset of houg 
‘nogles gare for our distance, west of our ewabarkation, about 22 miles, > 
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si peeesion of us encouraged the rest of the crews by pad- 
ling like themselves from morning until we pitched our camp at 


te 

Numerous ledges of rocks or bars extend right across the 
river in a N.W, and S.E. direction, and cause dangerous. falls 
These rocks were, for the most part, composed almost wholly of 
felspar. On arriving at one of the cataracts, I led the way with 
“ate own little bark, and the others followed, Hitherto, thanks to 
a kind Providence, we had been successful, though we came from 
lime to time in rough contact with some sharp rock which pierced 
ourskiffs, none of them half an inch in thickness,* and caused the 
water to spout in likea fountain, when pieces of shirts and trousers 
were resorted to for stopping the leak, and which always proved 
sufficient for the purpose. With the exception of one bark canoe, 
which we were obliged to abandon, we have hitherto suffered no 
Joss since the canoe with our kitchen sunk to the bowom. 

The labyrinth of islets (indeed the river cannot be less than 
8 miles in breadth, at least this is the distance between hills and 
hills) —the numerous cataracts and rapids—induced us to call this 
region, the Falls and Rapids of the Thousand Isles. 

The flora of these islets is not much diversified: the Elizabetha 
coccinea, the Jacaranda, the Laurus surinamensis which margined 
the river's banks, a Strychnos with clusters of white flowers of 
delicious perfume, the Clitoria arborea, struck me as not hitherto 
observed. I ought not to forget an uncommonly pretty Ascle- 

jade ; its flowers, of a rich velvety purplish-brown colour, bu 

jown in large racemes. It appears to be a new genus of this 
difficult order. The rocks, where they were above water, were 
covered with an arborescent Solanum; Orchiden: were still want- 
ing, at least I saw none near the banks nor in the adjacent forest, 
where we encamped. Onur latitude was this night (September 
19th) 3° 21° 30" N.; our progress westward froin our embarka- 
tion 41! 47 in arc. During the last two days we had made 
13} miles, westing. “This slow progress, and the probability that 
we should not find human habitations fora week or ten days more, 
obliged me to curtail our allowances still more, so that we were 
reduced to 4 ounces of cassada-bread or farinha de manioc, and 
such game and fish as luck procured as, The river being swol- 
len, it was very difficult to obtain fish, 

20th —lIslands, rapids, and falls continued : the deep and sono- 
rous roar of falling waters which broke upon us from time to time 
as the woods carried the sound, apprized us of some great obstacle 
which we would have to surmount; and after paddling for about 
2 miles, we found ourselves at the head of some falls, the height 


© The one I was then in-was only four lines, or ove-third of anineh; Mr, Goodall’s, 
‘which was the thickest, fire lines 
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of which was 52 fect,* and which for grandeur vied with any-b 
had seen in my inations. We had here to unload and 
the baggage wa boats more than a mile over low hills about 
feet high, to the where the river again becomes navigable; a 
Jabour which it us more than a day toaccomplish. The rocks 
at the head of the cataract were gneiss, and here and there coarse 
quarizose sandstone or conglomerate cemented by iron; but near 
the foot of the cataract huge blocks were lying about inthe greatest 
confusion, as if they bad been shattered by some great convalsion 
os — These blocks consist of Anes gneiss, caene 
ers approaching in appearance decomposed lote(? 
panos stratified, and on some of the blocks it pie 
‘This delay gave me an opportunity of noting the hourly observa 
tions of the 5 A oer mab tharsibieesber on the 9letof Sepeaibery 
which were as follow :— 


‘Hourly Observations on September 21, 1843; Height, 330 feet above the sea. 


‘Wet-bulb Thermometer . . 
‘Temperature of the river +. 





It was fortunate that the cataract obliged us to stop this day, ag 
our reduced circumstances would scarcely have allowed such a 
delay for the purpose of making observations. 

Since we had entered this continued series of rapids and falls 
we lost all sight of game and fish. We bad to preach philosophy 
to our murmuring stomachs to satisly themselves with 4 ounces of 
bread, It is a great misfortune at such a time to be blessed with 
a good appetite. 

We started early in the morning of the 22nd, from the foot of 
Frederick William's Cataract, under which name, in honour of my 
sovereign, the King of Prussia, this magnificent fall will appear in 
my maps; and which, according to the chronometer, was 40’ 15" 
west of our embarkation, or 57° 19/ 54” west of Greenwich. } 

The river widened considerably, extended no doubt by the 
numerous islands. In the afternoon it presented. where the sight 

* ‘The whole height of these falls, from their head to the yiluce where we embarked 
again, was 65 feet, according to the barometer. 

+ Tdid not succond. in procuring any observations for latitnde; bnt ax our jrogress 
‘on the 20: was trifling, aud the latitude having been found the night previous to be 
21’ 30° N,, and on the might of the 25rd, 3° 38" 36", by asuming 
Tiamn's Cataract 3°90’ N., we carmuot be a mile from the truth. 
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‘was not interrupted by islets, a breadth of about 4 miles; ledges 
of gneiss traversed the river in a N.N.E, and S.S.W. direction, 
one following the other, like furrows in a ploughed field. Large 
jherical blocks of a coarse-grained granite, or at other times 
like an obelisk, were lying upon these ledges. A small 
chain of hills, their highest summit about 400 feet above the river, 
extended from the left or western bank of the river, for about 2 
miles inland, and closed the background of the picture, on ap- 
proaching from the N. as we did. Our latitude, determined 
from some very good observations, was 3° 38/38" N., our dis- 
tance W. 54’ 43” in arc, from our embarkation; our course since 
the 17th had been N-W. by W. 

We nearly lost one of our canoes the next morning on descend- 
ing a fall. Some of the baggage got wet; but the sun shone 
bright, and the mishap was soon remedied. We paddled on un- 
ceasingly for nine hours, and stopped at night on a small island, 
our larder enriched with some Iguanas and « crane; the latter 
promised a delicious soup; but unfortunately we spoiled it by 
using gunpowder as a substitute for salt, of which we had been 
depnived for some days past. The taste of the nitre and sulphur 
card spoiled an entertainment so eagerly anticipated by our 

jungry stomachs, 

24c4—While hauling one of the boats over a rapid, the poor 
Arecuna Indian, who, the reader of the Geographical Journal 
will perhaps recollect, was severely wounded by « sting-ray daring 
our ascent of the Takutu, met with a similar accident this day. 
He suffered most excruciating pains; the wound had been in- 
flicted near the ankle. The juice of the moco-moco (Caladium 
arborescens) having been recommended to be taken inwardly, 
with a little spirit, and outwardly squeezed into the wound, was 
tried, with the exception of the spirit, of which we had none, and 
for which water was substituted, but it did not appear to diminish 
the pain. 
he rocks which formed the rapids were compact red felspar, 
stratified in an E. and W, direetinn, and from N. to S., 
so as to form oblong squares. Large blocks of the same rock 


were lying upon them. 

We halted at I o'clock at the head of a large cataract, and it 
became evident that Lape : kine = os 
carry the baggage ov ile L was looking out for o fit 
place to transport it to the foot of the cataract, I observed on the 
banks of the river the remains of some old huts, and, on closer 
inspection, found that we were at the path which leads from the 
Corentyne to the Essequibo; and, as a further proof that my 
surmises were correct, we now discovered two corials hauled up 
on the land, one above 40 feet long, the other about half that 





= 
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size, While ascending the’ Rupununi last Mareh, T saw at one 
FE Et ipl gl recteaths. 
others from the lower Marowini, ‘and entered: the rel bee 
join their relations at the Rupumuni, and that ‘they had le 
ton, apthe place where the path leads from he Gorgagoanty o 
the Essequibo. We were now persuaded, that after so ma 
toils; we had, at least, reached part of te Fiver which Ke 
had been visited by human beings, while Tam almost convinced, 
that for ages man has not traversed that part of the river which 
we had navigated since we left the spot s hee we found Ania 
rotten bark canoes, and since whieh (Sept. 15th) we « 
been struggling with cataracts, and’ had suffered: half starvation, — 
Though we were well aware that our trials were not yet over, it~ 
was consoling to know we were navigating the Corentyne, ‘and — 
that'men, ne tas, add praséedd) up‘ anid Gowan this pert of thE” 
rivers ata 
‘Phe antiquity (as far as this word can be used in things ree 
to America since its re-discovery) of this path rendered it” 
very interesting tome. It must have becn already known in the 
seventeenth century; at least D'Acunba found, in 1639; among 
some of the Indians near the Rio! Negro, iron tools, euch as 
hatchets, bills, ree &ec.; and on inquiry, was told that they | 
had received them from the com who dwelt in’ the country” 
nearest the sea on that side, who bad light hair, by whieh: 
D'Acunha supposed they alluded to the Dutch: “Dr: Southey; | 
while speaking of Ajurieaba, one of the most ful eaciques 
of the Manaos, and who lived about 1720, observes that he made 
an alliance with the Dutch of the Essequibo, with whom he traded 
by the way of the Rio Branco, ‘The trade on his part consisted 
in slaves. In order to obiain them, he hoisted: the Dutehy flag; 
scoured the Rio Negro, and captured all the Indians on whom 
he could Jay hands,* Only « few of these slaves were carried 
down the Essequibo, the greater part being taken to Surinam by : 
the path which, from the inlet Paitess leads across the river 
Berbice to the Corentyne, which river it meets at the cataract 
where we were encamped, and = ath is still called among the 
Macusi Indians, the sl ave, vari Yemori, and this is likes 
wise the way by which poucsicied ioe Rodrigaes Barata 
went twice from the rare to Surinam, on affuirs:of his govern- 
ment, in 1793.4 Though I had only: walked along that path 
from the river Berbice 10 the Essequibo, my present journey 
aot Saath 
* “ ‘ 
ee re] 
in chains fo Para; and a petro board the vessel having been 


ame into rhe river to drown hosel 
* esas ‘Personal Narrative, vol, ¥. p. 480, a .- 
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made me likewise acquainted with the part where it strikes the 
ne. 

The Caribe, those scourges to the lesa valiant tribes, settled 
from Surinam along the Rupununi, and by means of another 
much frequented path held intercourse with the Caribs of the 

i and the Orinoco. 

The scenery is uncommonly picturesque near this cataract; 
blocks of granite of a spherical form, from 50 to 60 feet high, 
lie about in great confusion, crowned with tropical vegetation ; 
the wax-flowered Clusia, the yellow Cyrtopodium, the thread-like 
Rhipsalis with its Jy fruit and upright or columnar cerei, 
give to these singular rocks a marked tropical appearance. We 
here enjoyed, after a long period, the first emotions of satisfac- 
tion, and [ gladly availed myself of the privilege of discoverers, 
more particularly as I could not at that time learn whether the 
cataract a name or not, to introduce it into my map as 
Lord Stanley's Cataract." Upwards of 50 circummeridian alti- 
tudes of the stars, 3 Cygni, a Pavonis, aIndi, «Cygni, «Cephei, 
gave me as a mean 3° 59’ 16” N. for the latitude, 

Oar In discovered with great joy some Kaitshara or Pen- 
guin (Bromelia karatas) with ripe fruit, This fruit resembles a 
banana in miniature, and grows in the middle of the plant, per- 
haps from $0 to 100 nestling together. They contain n suceu- 
lent flesh of an agreeable vinous taste when ripe; and although 
this was not quite the case in the present instance, they were 
highly acceptable, aad by boiling them we counteracted their 
astringency. They were the more welcome, as neither of the 
huntsmen we bad sent out on our first arrival had brought in any 
thing, and the attempts of our fishermen during the night had met 
with no better success. 

The Indian whom I bad met at the Rupununi, and who told 
me of having left his corial at the path, had given me permission 
to use it, if I should Want it; and he directed me to deliver it to 
his brother, the Carib Chief William, at Tomatai. 

According to the barometer, we were still 250 feet above the 
sea, and we had yet to overcome many an impediment before we 
could get into smooth water. I therefore took the corial, and had 
it repoired as far as it was possible to do so ina few hours. 

‘e started on the morning of the 25th of September st half- 
past 6 o'clock; but we bad. scatyely preemene a mile, when an- 
other cataract, where we again had to uuload, impeded our 
progress, The rocks, which here consisted of quartz and felspar 
pebbles cemented by iron, were lying about in the greatest con- 

















© On our arrival at the Carib settlement, 1 learut that it wax known to them under 
the name of Aritapn; I have, oeverthelew, preservou the name I gave it under our first 
Inopressions. 
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fusion imaginable, and had the appearance of having been, witris 
fied in a furnace. On some spots where the iron cement 
more prominent, they were so smooth, that we had to gua) 
ourselves against slipping, ‘The smaller rocks, where 
together, looked strikingly like the refuse from a smithy, 
course varied between N. and N.N.E,, the river still stadd: 
with islets. While we turned round one of the islands, any boat 
being as usual in advance, we saw a large Puma (Felis concolor) 
drinkiog at the margin of the river; though he observed our 
bout, he searcely took any notice of us; unfortunately the aay 
gun we had in the boat was wet from the severe rain, and 
missed fire. We were not 15 yards from him, and he leisurely 
put himself apon his baunches like a dog, and ap; rather — 
to have every meieacn to sua be kaw than to be fri 
at our approaching him. The Indian Sororeng was so exas- — 
iio at his audacity and the inefficient gun, that he threw a 
large piece of wood at hin which was lying at the bottom of the 
boat; this induced him to return leisurely into the wood. ~ 
Violent rain induced us to pitch our camp in the afternoon of 
the 26th as carly as half-past 1 o'clock, and we were so hungry 
that we thought success might perhaps crown our endeavours to 
procure some game or fish. The Todinns brought in a Maam 
(Tetrao guianensis, Gmel.) of the size of a pullet, which to 
divide among fifleen would have required a pair of compasses 
and scales. ‘ 
We saw on the morning of the 27th a large amphitheatre of 
hille about 200 to 250 feet high, which surrounded the broad 
expanse of the river, here from E. 10 W. about 3 miles broad, 
the hills covered with a thick forest of umbrigeous trees. The 
intermediate space between hills and hills was broken up by 
islets; blocks of granite heaped up in the most fantastic forms 
met the eye in every direction, and predicted the dangers we 
should have to encounter. Tn advance of the'others, I gave orders 
to the coxswain to halt at one of the rocky islets, and climbing 
to the summit, our route lay before us. The remembrance of 
what 1 felt at the sight before me, will remain as long as memory 
Jasts. Enormous masses of stone, black as iron, extended as far 
as the eye could reach, against which the river dashed its waters 
with the greatest fury, the white foam forming the strongest cun- 
trast with the gloomy tint of the rocky masses; and when my 
looks fell upon the miserable skiffs to which our lives would be 
confided, skiffs whose construction could not boast of a woody 
fibre, when I recollected the privations we had all suffered and 
fe corseanenly enfeebled staie, our only hope of surmounti 
the dangers before us rested upon Him ras Sa SLeigtey 
whose aims and ends we poor mortals cannot fathom, 
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Tt was impossible to give orders, or maturely to consider and 

- what was to be done; we had to leave our actions to 
Gireumstances, and till the moment should arrive for averting the 
dangers we had tw brave. As I have generally done, so T did in 
the present instance ; | took the lead im my boat and ordered the 
others to follow it at the necessary interval, if it should pass sue- 
cessfully, or to profit by any disaster which might befall us, by 
avoiding the danger. Far be it from me to seck to impress the 
reader with the belief that I felt no apprehension while my light 
skiff danced upon the contending waves, and passed between the 
Black pointed rocks that beset its course—thouglr I have passed 
hundreds of cataracts, it would be sheer bravado to assert that T 
did not breathe quicker or feel my chest more contracted than 
usual when passing a fall; bat 1 may with tenth declare that 
those feelings were trifling when compared to what I experienced 
when, having arrived at the foot of the cataract, my bore 
round to await the descent of the others, and 1 witnessed the im- 
minent danger of every successive skiff as it is burried down with 
the swiftness of an arrow, and when the slightest mismanagement 
might entail destruction to those who were in it. And how fre- 
quently had T not to endure this painful exciternent during the 
course of this day! 1 now called to mind, that about the same 
time of the year, in 1836, when at the foot of the great cataracts, 
the Caribs bad told me it was impossible tw pass the falls of 
the river above them, and that it was only when the river was full 
to overflowing that they could be surmounted. 

Wom out with fatigue, we halted at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
We had no guides, and circumstances, and our rience of 
former situations of the same nature, could alone divect us in 
selecting our path, where, as far as the v7 ‘could reach, rocks and 
foaming masses of water were visible. ‘e had tw contend with 
legions of ants for the possession of our eamp, and received many 
a bite while preparing our night quariers. 

Hunger: is a very disagreeable feeling; one’s ideas get con- 
fused, and there is felt a vagne sensation which ultimately engen- 
ders headache, and also an uneasy spasmodic contraction near 
the region of the stomach: such were my feelings this day; I did 
not dare inquire after those of the others—I was sure their answers 
would have aggravated my own suffering. ‘The report of a gun 
roused ine from my reverie: what can the lucky hunter have 
killed ? was my first thought, and the moments which succeeded 
seemed as hours, At Jast an Indian arrived with heavy step, 
carrying on bis shoulders a large black female spider-monkey. 
1 fase at Mr. Goodall, whose countenance depicted disap- 
pomtment and disgust, but which sad necessity and the large 
vacuum that two ounces of farinha must have left in on stomach 

" 
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ae him to get the better of | He i ese ee 
as the Indians proceeded i . fitst singeing’ off tl 
from this human-like forint ax thes sh ian aia 
position, with the arms crossed, when, the skin looking’ 
now the hair was off, the sight proved’ too much for him, and T 
myself felt something like disgust at the meal beforeus. ‘The 
sound of a heavy body falling on the ground’ drew my attention 
to adifferent direction, and, to my great joy, 1 beheld w fine 
yenne forest-deer, over which young Ammon ‘stood, leaning on 
is gun with proud satisfaction. “This was indeed a happy turh 
in our affairs. 1 have tasted the Snialler kind ‘of monkeys severil 
fimes, but have never partaken of one which apjirouctied so 
to the human form as this. “The Indians wére less ¢erapulous. 
28th.—We had to unload our craft twice iit the course ofthe 
morning. In order to avoid the great cataracts, I sent off at whe 
dawn of day the interpreter Sororeng and another Indian to sek 
for the portage which I knew from my former ee 
Corentyne to exist, but the position of whieh the Caribs kept 
secret from us in 1996, ¢ had been fortunate enough te select 
the right direction for our descent, and the’ leading eandes’ lindl 
already arrived at the embarkation by half-past six o'clock) We 
now unloaded for the third time, and took setae and boats for 
about a mile overland, and arrived at the other end of the portage. 
1 was here among objects familiar to iné—the great cataracts of 
the Corentyne. . Barometrical observations gave me for the de- 
scent from the place where we disembarked | to the deep 
extensive bay at i foot of the great falls 90 feet; but from Lord 
Stanley's cataract 163 feet. sia 
Recollecting how successful we had been in fishing and hunt- 
ing while here in 1836, we did not proceed any further, and’all 
hands that could hold a hook and line, or a rod, or were able'to 
shoot, were sent in quest of game or fish; the hunters retarned 
unsuccessful, and the fishermen reported that they bod not had a 
single nibble. here 
Tow shall [ describe the three sueoceding days!) Theriver 
being much lower than we bad found it in 1836, rapids and falls 
im) its course where seven years before we had fotind ‘no diffi- 
culties, and now, with increasing Iabour, our exhausted stare 
the more keenly felt, Several of the Indians suffered from fever, 
and our little company was ¢o divided that we could seareely 
spare the physical force of a single individual ; the greatest’ per- 
suasion was therefore necessary to encourage our people, and 
show them in Ferree the plenty they would enjoy when we 
should once gain the lower Corentyne and the settlements whére 
we had sojourned on a former occasion. wmelq 
We started from the Great Cataracts with 8'Ibs, of farina (a 
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coarse kind,of tapioca), and bad a journey of froin 8 to 4 days 
before usere we could reach human habitations, supposing even 
that the Indians had not removed. I had therefore 16 rtuce our 
allowances to 3 ounces a day. Since our provisions-had been 
sorshort, Mr. Goadall seruy coats divided the quantity of farinha 
iato 15.portions, and we lone every other person to take his 
share, reserving the two. Jast for ourselves, in order to prave,to 
the crew that we did not wish to fare betier than they, Fiat. 
been -in similar straits before, and the small quantity which fe4{- 
to my share was partaken of in small pinches, and thus prolonged 
the enjoyment; but, poor Mr. Goodall knew no economy in suck 
a case, and dispatched bis share instanter—the consequence was, 
he suffered, more severely. In spite of our debility, we paddled 
from, daylight until 5 and 6 o'clock in the afternoon, and from 
the 29th of Sepwmber to the 1st of October we failed in shooting 
any bird, .or-eatehing any fish, to odd to our moagre allowance, 
On the morning of the Ist of October we divided the last of 
‘ur provisions; amounting to something more than 2 ounces to 
weach individual; but happily, on the, evening of that day, after 
having travelled 26 days without meeting a human being, we 
vemered the Carib settlement of Tomatai, ' 

We. had, started. from ,otir night cap very carly, but a -beavy 
easterly wind and the broud expanse of the river caused wayes 
for; which our craft appeared but ill calculated, and our 
during the morning hours was not very rapid. About 5 o'clock 
I, recognised. familiar objects: Christian, the Carib settlement, 
owas before us., The grass had overgrown the path which leads 
from the landing-place to the houses, and told us plainly that 
the place. was deserted.» This was a great disappointment ; we 
however found some papaw-trces bearing fruit in the abandanod 
provisionrfields ; these we considered more than delicious, and, 
somewhat refreshed, we urged on towards Tomatai. 

‘The corials tied. near its landing-place, and a couple of dogs 
gambolling among the rocks in front of it, presented to our longing 
nearest delightful picture, Our skiff bad scarcely touched 
the ground when I immediately jumped out and hastened towards 
the buts, unobserved by any one till I approached fe close. 

P 





Old, Williams, at this time the Indian chief of the place, was at 
work upon a basket; he raised his head, and though seven years 
had elapsed since he bad seen me, and without having the 
slightest. knowledge of my coming, be immediately recognised 
me. When I told him of our sufferings, and whence we had 
come, the good-natured squaw haste: to bring some eassiri, 
which, for the oceasion, she tendered in a fancy wmbler, and a 
plate of delf loaded with fish and fresh cassada, Mr. Goodall, 
who, soon followed; was equally served, and the smoking pepper- 
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pot and sorhe ‘cakes of cassada were placed: before our starving 


crew. 4% ihe? 
Old Yilfiams's cariosity about the Indians who inhabit the 
wpe grentyne was insatiable, for all that the Caribs knew: 
thet river extended no further thin to the slave-path ; above 
that;.jn their belief, were regions inhabited only by the water- 
maya: sprites, and hobgoblins. 
‘he next moming | continued my journey. The previous 
had convinced! me of the impossibility of entering the sea- 
feach of the Corentyne with our bark canoes, and I accordingly» 
hastened towards the post, to make arrangements for proceeding” 
. without delay to the coast, Mr. Goodall had been desired) to 
a the day after, in order to allow our worn-out crew aday 

















rest. 

The hospitality so peculiar to the West Indian was heartily 
lavished upon us on our arrival at the cultivated parts of the 
colony, and we ultimately reached New Amsterdam, in Berbice, 
on the 9th of October, and Georgetown, the capital of Britisty 
be Fa on the 12th of October, 1843. 

‘e bad every reason to be grateful to a kind Providence 
which had thus conducted us safely through so many di 
had crowned with success the mission which bad been our object, 
and enabled us to perform our arduous duties without the lossof 
a single human life. “ 

Those satisfactory feelings were greatly increased by theeixeum- 
stance that, with the exception of a few thermometers, and the 
mountain barometer, constructed according to Fortin's plan, the 
instruments which were carried over several thousand smiles of 
pathless regions were brought safely back to the colony, where I 
thus had an opportunity of verifying them. 

The general map of British Guayana which I have constructed 
from my exploratory expeditions is based upon the following-data; 
viz., the determination of the latitude of 174 different points, 
obtained by 4824 altitudes of heavenly bodies, and the determi« 
nation of hour angles for meridian distances, and) the rate of the 
chronometers for 223 different stations, ascertained by 5801 alti~ 
tudes of the sun or stars.* The metcorology of the regions I 
have examined has received particular attention. The barometer, 
with the attached and detached thermometers, were) regularly 
observed wherever we remained stationary ; besides which, the 
temperature of the water, the evaporation, the quantity of raim 








* Ef from the above observations, amounting to 10,625, we subtimet 23@, made by 
Lieut. Glascott, B.N., then asistint surveyor of the boundary expedition, the re- 
mainder were takeu by mo invlividually, and that number does not include the lunar 
distances and altitudes connected with those observations, which amount probably to 
5100 more. 
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which fell, the extreme of the heat of the sun, and several other 
meteorological investigations were carried om wherever cireum- 
stances allowed. it, The number of harometrical and thermo- 
metrical observations alone amount to 6692, not ‘ing into, 
account the other meteorological data which 1 procured daring 
my JouMeys. , 2 

It is no doubt very difficult, under any circumstances, to 
convey with, safety a collection of objects of natural. history from 
foreign parte to Europe; but the greatest difficaltias are con- 
nected with transporting objects of that description over pathless 
regions, such as those in the interior of Guayana, where beasts of 
burden. are. unknown, and) where, on arriving at the rivers, still 
greater hazards are encountered in the shape of dangerous cata- 
racts and rapids. ' 

L have frequently. lost, by accidents which occurred to our boats, 
the collections which 1 had brought together with the greatest 
exertions, or, asin the instance related in the foregoing pages, 
have been obliged to abandon them. It gives me, hondone; 
gteat pleasure to be embled to add something to the national 
collections in the British Museum, where 1 have deposited about 
2500. specimens of dried plants, 100 specimens of woods, « 
— of dried fruits, a flower and young leaf of that wonder- 
jul plant the: Victoria Regia. and. several other botanical cas 
preserved in spirits; a collection of birds’ skins; upwards of 100 
specimens of fishes, in spirits, from the rivers of the interior of 
Guayann; a geological collection extending from the Orinoco to 
the equator; and an ethnological collection, consisting chiefly of 
numerous weapons and the household utensils of the Indians of 
Guayana. 

The Royal College of Surgeons has been presented with some 
skulls and with a perfect skeleton, as well as a number of plaster 
casts of Indians. The model-room of the Admiralty has received 
106, specimens. of woods, many of them accompanied by dried 
twigs, some of them the flower of the tree whieh furnished 
the specimen; and different scientific socicties and institutions 
have been presented with various curiosities from Guayana. The 
Royal Garden at Kew has received several living plants, chiefly 
of that interesting family the Orebidew. 

I trust, therefore, that my exploring tours in a province so 
litle known previous to my investigations, and which combines 
tropical exuberance with fertility and extent, may not only have 
contributed to the extension of geographical knowledge, but may 
also have proved beneficial to different branches of natural history. 

T cannot conclude this memoir without drawing particular 
attention to Bunten’s si barometer, whose advantages are 
incalculable for those who taverse wild and pathless regions. 
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Maeno, in Part 1. of my Memoir of the South and East Coasts , 
of Arabia,| attempted « description of that part which.bad been. 
minutely mectigel ‘sk far as Misonit, T commence from, thence, , 
trusting that, thoogh all parts of the coast are not actually laid 

down by survey, 1 shall be able, from my knowledge and, et 
rience of the localities of the different points, to give some useful) 
information to the mariner and to the geographer; and, in 90; 





ti fro the woedles L (a), 1: (0), mentioned jn 
Sater ‘Great Britain, and worth their weight in gol 
4 Journal of the Royal Geographical Sooiery, ix, 125, 
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ing; Tean-only again’ offer my sincere thanks to the officers of | 
the: Indian) Navy mentioned in the note,” whose utmost zeal and 
exertions, united »with every friendly and good feeling, were 
- always rendered throughout our long and fatiguing cruises. ; 

\WidirMusilab.A large and extensive valley, forming the line. 
of communication between the sea-port towns and the province of 
Hadramaut. It commences in 15° 25' N., and 50°59’ E., having 
omits W. side the high range of mountains called Jebel Asad. 
‘Theivalley is well watered by running streams, and the risers 
and palm-groves are numerous. The inhabitants are of the 
Mabrab tribe: J : 

Sika, A town whieh from the sea looks large, bat on visiting 
itetheogreaterpart of the buildings are found to be in a dilapi- 
dated state. lt is 25°12! 80"N., and 51°19’ E. Tits population, 
varies from 300\or400 to 2000, according to the trade a season, 
‘The town and district are under the government of Sheikh “Ali 
Bakrit. |The people are of the Mahrah tribe: Considerable , 
intercourse with the intérior is catried on through Wadi Masilah, 
and: the’ following: distaneos may he relied upon as the length of 
journey for a camel laden with merchandise, viz. :— ' 











SHOE tO Te ee eee eee et wort jan seul Baym 
ras watt tivallzneny pos sae” taint Ae JA ola gai 

se Beak A Se OMIA aa AT 
oogy Wadi “Albmed, an extensive valley, abounding 

6) ju-villaget and cultivation 5 L. 
toy BEGharfah [Karfahy vos) oT) 

, Tehri . * or: eet 


a an 6H nde indy 
3 Ghassam (Kisim} «ee I By! 
‘The traders of Sihdt have about thirty large and small vessels 
belonging to them, with which they carry on a lucrative trade in 
grain along the coast. Atother times theie smaller vessels are) 
employed: im shark-fishing, from whieh they derive considerable 
profit, The ‘fins and! tails of the sbark, after being dried, are 
sold at Makallab, or Maskat, and ultimately are sent to China 
vid Bombay, The scattered stone-buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of Sihat have been erected as places of defence against | 
small arms; and the revenue pi Pats and secured by the local 
gévemor, Sheikh "Ali, but rarely finds its way into the coflers of 
the Sulfin, whose residence ix at Keshin.f 7 ) 
The anchorage is an open roadstead ; and the bank of sound- 
ing#\ extends ‘scawards to a considerable distance, haying 21 
fathoms at 6 miles off shore, with regular decreasing soundings as 
land is approached. 





* Lient, (now Commander) Sanders, Lieutenants Jardine, Shephard, Ball, Renn 
Crattenden, Stevens, Barrow, A. Grieve, Dr. Hulton, and Min. Purser Smith. | 
+ Spelt Gheshen, and probably prononnced Geshén by Capt. Haines. 






fathorns about 2 miles off. Between this cape aod R 
there are three bluffs, nearly equi-distant, with» sn 
between them. 
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Ris Sharwein is » er two) remarkable — 

ye on its summit Moca called 
8"). This mountain gradually cee in elevation 

its southern extreme, which is in 15° 19' N.. a ea aE 
This cape forms the western side of Keshin : a 

The aan of Keshin, or Késhein, in 15° By 50” Nu and 
51° 49’ E. (frequently called Kisin); is a miserable: 
village near the sea, in the centre of a Pe formed) by the 
jecting points of Ras Sharwein and Rés Derkat.| Some: asi 
houses are built of stone and mud, two stories high) the others” 
are of cajans,{] bamboos. and mats. At this village resides the 
principal chief of the Mabrab tribe, Sultin ‘Omar ibn Tawari, 
who assumed the supremacy after the death of bis brother Seyyid — 
ibn Tawari, ibe las heir, Ahmed ibn Seyyid, being: ‘wo young 
to govern. meade | 
paving, in the execution of the commands of “the! Bombay 
nereerege had opportunities of judging of the character of 

this chief of a once powerful tribe, Tee! digress a little from: 

my subject, as it will not only enable me to give an insight into. 
the character of a proud and remarkable Arab chieftain, but also 
afford an opportunity of explaining circumstances regarding 
Ris Agbrab, a ae ae See fe, Rawle, asoaing, 3 b 


de la Socibth de Géographio, xv 
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orptaerte ya fair eeve of my survey, with my 
‘on its anchorages, and: those of my officers 
cetera eae from my assistant, Liew- 

: 5 tom, and Messrs. Cruttenden 


ae acting under obedience to my 
A steam being the anxious object of 
e India, it was considered probable 

gotrah might answer as a depét. I was, consequently, 

to Keshfu to obtain the island by purchase, 

— EE Set BES 
tain iat sean, evry aoa mab tate fh any 

from overs one be he met, bt did vot know how to digest the 

raked together. —P. 8, 
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‘Oo arriting ‘there; I dispatched Lieutenant: Wellsted on shore 
to inform the Sultin: of: my arrival, and)to ascertain when. it 
‘would be converient for him) to see me: REE ee 
‘chief was ‘To-morrow ;"' and L accordingly went. over, accom- 

ied by Lieutenant Sanders, Dr. Hulton, Mebere, Senith end 

nie. We were ushered into the bouse of Saltin Abdullah, 
with whom) we found Sie pala the rightful, beiry a lad 
‘of about ‘eighteen’ age, The chief Kazi * then mn 
his —— and the: site ‘Abdu-ah, having. retired, 
‘a erence Deir serie oiererrina okies myers 

‘'awéri, who is totally blind, abont fifty years of age, 
eo hee! more, from bodily deformity, his stature not execeding 

. Sor 4 inches; bis head ae bnecphieaee 
‘his disgusting, the Is hanging down so as teleawe 
‘the aall, ‘aly Aeon sed poole ing; his voice is strong, and 
bk manner he was extremely frank and energetic.) 99/0 ¢ijen! 

» After the’ usoal: salutations) and polite inquiries» after, each 
perro health, he begged us to be seated on a canpet,-and:alter|a 
minute's’ pause, said— I wish T.could see you. Your.voive is 

ang and strong) Have you been long away from your home2” 
Trop lied—« 1 have served my Government for many years ;/and 
haven now the pleasing duty of informing are that Ihave been 
‘honoured by receiving its commands to thank you for your liberal 
‘Kindness last year, and to assure you of its friendship: also toex- 

‘in to you its wishes on some amporiant points, aS 3000 As We 
shall be alone.” The room was cleared in ian instant, with ahe 
exception of the Sultén’s family, and the Kazi, when 1 was desired 
to express my wishes freely. treat 

. Lexplained to tim that a carry on slenen-commanisauioafeatiesan 
India and England, a ys under British control was requisite; 
and that, consequently, I was\ commissioned by Government to 
purchase Sokorreh from him. 1 pointed out its ; igwtlit.to bi, 
and the advantages he would derive from disposing of it4tothe 
British nation for nm sum of money; and also explained the advan- 
tages that would be secured to bis people by, trading aan 
island when under the British flag; in fact, i described she 
vantages arising from the sale of the island in.as.glowing-terms 
‘as I possibly could. He listened calmly and attentively, ‘Dhe 
crafty “Abdu-llah also appeared deeply interested ; whilst Abmed’s 
idiotic Countenance exhibited « careless indifference to what was 
said: The Kazi listened in silence. 

A few minutes’ consideration sufficed to enable Sultén, 
to decide upon his reply; and he commenced by complaining 
that the British bad wonina’ that his boats and men only were to 
be employed in coaling steamers; whereas the Bengal steamer 


* Tadge. 
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was ‘otherwise assisted, to the injury of himself and people. I 
‘wld him thay the duty £ came on, if successful; would annul all 
former agreements; when he, to cvade the point of transfer, asked 
-me where I intended to: go after leaving. L replied that 
“my cruise would chiefly be inflienced by his decision with respect 
ee sth ‘twansfer of Sokotrah by sale, to the British. 
«After w pause, he said, ina/firm and decided manner—* Listen, 
‘Captin Haines, and [ will'give you an answer, As sure as there 
‘isan only God, and Helin heaveny I will:not sel) so much ground” 
‘(making a span with hisfingers). “ It was the giftof the Almighty 
‘tothe Mabrahs, and has. deseended from our forefathers to their 
children, over whom Lam Sultin.” | Lpoiated out tobim that the 
island was omquered by his tribe after its evacuation by the Por- 
‘toguese; that i wasiso widely separated from him that its value 
‘eould:nov be comparedto what [was prepared to offer; but 
hastily interrupting ane, he exclaimed—"'And mi yé’thi * (L will 
‘not give) so mvueh: ground, (confining his Lgpatr (te inches); but 
Taim-ready to.abide by our former treaty.” 
» Determined to leave this resolute uld man on good, terms, and 
not being desirous: of prolonging so unsatisfactory a visit, L rose, 
‘and ina lnughing manner said—* Well, Sultin ‘Omar, since 
your*determination of:'Andiimé ya'thi has not been very long 
‘considered, either for your own benefit, or with the eunsent ve ed 
‘elders of your tribe, I will returm to my ship, aed remain some 
time, to auble to’ consult with your family and friends on the 
ndlvantaxeous fer have made on the part of the British Govern- 
ment” 
On my repeating the Sultin's expression, "Ang mé ya'thi,”” 
L general jaugh casued, and-we parted apparently the best Gratin, 

| Several letters passed between me and the Sultia afterwards, 
on the subject of the transfers: but: he remained firm to his first 
decision; ‘and: no ‘argoment that. nsedcould.induce . him to 
bites 

© Phe character of ‘this old chief 1 admired: a cripple, and de- 

ved of his eyesight, he never forgot that he was the patriarch 
of his fribestabd ete (that Arab vice): failed to Ganga to 
“barter his birthright for money: He evinced) no anger through- 
ont; was polite, but firm; telling me that be knew we could take 

country by the strongarm, but that he believed a rinciples 
of justice would not permit us todo so. On \¢ said— 
“God is witness we have both endeavoured to fu ca Tespective 
duties? you, to your Gineraeeaty and Lt ‘way tribe, as their 
father! Farewell.” 
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yi res desea ‘the island, T stood 
over to oer ing thie troops’ sent from 
Bombay wo prt the ——— ate 
T have made ‘hs digresions and introduced Soketrab, merely 
in justification of myself and other officers under my ry 
Lieutenant Wellsted having introduced my name 
bis work. He wy Vocabulary and 
Register, and stated other matters so as to make it ‘that 
he was the eons To the Jate Dr. and 
Lieutenant he was much indebted for infor- 
re eee iy iddiovouirces hear \aseoeend Saree 
sin eae seen ticenty ow whan sik after Soko- 
(Leshem toc ae tind Aderived from 





A che ing chert, which ebbcldbsealigyissloggcpa 
if you would cause some one tw trace off, and send back, You 
will at once perceive it is but a poor specimen of chart-making, 
[i is the first 1 ever ever made—or rather, I may'say, attempted to 


aes clarvbers alluded to consisted of onlya few calculated 


distances, which I had put on so that Aboenytinrss = Wellsted 
might lay down the soundings of abe channel between the 
sinian coast and the “rte I roe, he 


incorrect 

Bu a whet Keshin. That village’ tas spac. ety 
kopt by a few Banians ; ; and the whole population does not execed 
20} oe 400 souls, who possess two oF three trading’ boats, anid ten 
euvatlor Asling- boars, 


in K Bay is so bigh, thet landing from ships’ boats is at 


ws; but the native whieh are sewn 
and have almost a flat floor, pass the surf in 
fe ard are Lauled up immediately after the "5 daily 


tail is over. mal pos mine land their goods in the N/E. mon- 


the 5.W. acting ale rolls in to the 
eres ee perestes fle etd 
tolerably regular, wit und in 6 to 10 fathoms. 
‘The surroandi ascent apr cil oanvhy dead as) having « 
Wis of dark uc in the background, with baeren 
tract of undulating sand-hills intervening. 
‘The Dealing iaeeaite chert the coast is extremely barren; in 


i Hing in sterility the desolate appearance of the Arabian 
on Pee Te hata side of the Persian Gulf. To the inhabitants, 
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is, even at the: day, numerous and 
ea 


rck ibu ‘Alyn ibn Kaishdt, chief of Fut. 
id “Akil ibn Ahmed ibn “Abdu-llah ibuu-] Hussain ibn 
“Abd Bekr, chief of Jatzer. 


vy Seindt 
vn» Safai 
» Alyae 


‘most numerous are Beit Zebad, the 

Te Mabedden Hasan Beit Anes and Beit 

they the greatees weight in the councils of the 

re are three * residing at Sihat, whd have 
a ly descent and superior abilities. 

litical poi of the elders are consulted ; and 

meditated the removal of the British 





mor a foney seats are scrupulously attentive 
‘The poorer classes show groat indifference to it, 
ble to repeat the ribed forms of prayer. 
before marriage, frequently not 
of age. Their long bushy bair is then 
replaced by a turban, if they can afford 
gathered together so as to form a round 
“eee cement irae 
“ ” or mateh pre, their 

which are manufactured in Hadramdut. 
Peasilsal i inferior workmanship, and the never-failing 







dagger, gaily ornamented with silver, and fre- 
complete their accouirement, 
ifs, ie. descendants of the Prophet, 
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Uipeantees 3 Lniticanal anid : 
with well-Kait li cyte Svostcetoely baSineed 
‘Thai dae. hen pret eam 
coarse dark blue. waistband jin front, oneend: 


‘Wien was received by Sultin ’O; 
seietoshpas wrnconsell inten over ocean 
See a 
hair is plaited with silken thread, and, 
over their shoulders ; their onl: TOAMCOLS ATO-OAT-TINES 


ibn Shim. (Shem) ibn, Nah (Noah)... Sheddid ibn “Ad,im:abie, 
of his heart, built the famous palace and gardens of 


destroyed 5 
from heaven, and the palace for ever hidden from morial eye, till 
aman named Ibn Kelabah, in eoale ena alost camel, caught 
a glimpse. of it, and, entering, off a jewel, rh 
presented to the Khalifa Mo’dwiyah ibm Avs Sufyan. From 
that period, the palace again beeame invisible. The remnant of 
the Adites, cacpentioatin di the faith of Islam, were spared, and 
Arab tradition makes them the parents of ‘the tribes i 
Hadramdut and the Land of Frankincense, It is worthy of re- 
mark that the language now spoken by this people is an unknown 

wo the other Arabs—harsh, guttural, and apparently nutered 
with difficulty. It has been supposed, with great reason,§ to be 
the remains of the ancient Himyari language, 
Ras Derkah ||—A bloff, precipitous. and eae point _ 1s tare 
39” N, and 51° 55! 10" E,, about 300 feet may 
known by — the low sandy bay of Keshin Se ee the 





buildi 6, "aie ‘roman hd 
pee ES wt hy i i i ‘Syne oh 


pen yes ‘Vén-l a . the Turkish version of that dictionary, 
i. raoten this Ara £ “fan oT the shan 90 ster aie afer Himyariae,’ be, 
speak the Himyark fear ts Te is cafe It by M. rar ho an ister 

Journal Asiatis itt, vi, 79. 


Asiatique,’ 
Hist, Arabur 191; Kamas, "Turkial Version, i, 277, 29; Van Ki 
Vers ofthe Sabkb i, 1215890,” The Turkish tratslaior aya, that the Eimyart sabe 
stitutes m for Zin the asticle, and for m in the determinative particles. 

|} Pronounced Dergab, ur Dergeh (D'Abbailie, lc. pe 194). 
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n Mobdrel, chiet of Panik: These village 
population of 2000 souls, whose p wana in 
miles bread, and dates. They are poor, but well ferns 
i of Waal veiing'« Por-basder bose under Bagh 
ec a | er under 
perl for the release of a number of their Sates 







persons in authority at Pér-bander Fale 

‘The soundings along this coast are regular, but shoalsvater. 
tends for a considerable distance off the shore, A ressel s 
to anchor off any of these villages can choose her own | 
10 to 6 fathoms, but her boats will generally ex; hes 
heavy surf on the beach. ‘The best anchorage and Fei 
munication is off the village of Fartik, known as 
suh."” A ship may there anchor in 9 fathoms 4 a mil 
with gradual soundings to 40 fathoms 34 miles off; a 
east side of Mount Fartik the soundings become much 
and continue so round the cape. 

‘The people of Fartik and the other villages have several tee 
és and eax boats belonging to them, and the nook near the 
lage of Saif affords them shelter daring the north-east monsoon. 

Sheikh 'I’sa ibn Mobirek is both feared and espe Wine 

under him: his trade gives him power to reward his ilove 
and enables him to call in the assistance of the neigh! 
Bedouins when required ; his voice, therefore, in the councils 
the tribe, has great weig! ht. 

Ras Fartik,7 in 1s 36’ 40" N., 52°21" 10” B,, ie 


of pot Kind of bates, the Indian juwé, mud dura of the Arabs, sorglvum vulgare 
Baleares tho Yap bees error committed by certain 
nthe cet Sygrne  f 1d, and Tam itieliwed to place it with 
Vincent at the modern Ris Furfiky for the following reasone:—In Arians 
of different parte of the Arubiat const, the frst place samed fs the village ot 
Felix, which may fairly be fixed at "Asien; from ithe. carrioe hit 
tite of which T have determined to be the médern Hisn Ghorkb. Ho then 
exteusive bay of the Sachaliuo,” supposed tu be the long line of low coast between Ma= 
kallah and Keshin; he afterwards remarks* that the promontory of Syagtos, aud ber 
fond ithe Bort of "Mocha and the islands of Zenobins follow in regalar 
yhat theu ean this onler of succesion be but Shebr, Farfik, Dholir, ain the 
‘Maria (Kluryén Mory4n)* ielande? beyond all these, in Hie el Muddy which ds imelé 
aluded to as the place where the coast takes a sudden turn towards the Persian Gulf, Me 
















196, ed. Blaueard, Amat, 1683. 
‘gulf called Sachalites oo Peript. Maris Erythr, p. 158). Sachal ty 
as re Fromel has obterved (Journal atlas iii, x. 101), identical ia 
aa it was, perhaps, ancieutly 
oceas ha Keri plas ofthe gtr Bea pp. 331, 344. 
tre Hainer's MSS, which i evidently an error of 
ois ‘gen ports of Murch and Oxnaus," as iu De, Vincent 


PF ermeouly Klartin and Murtha in most wf the Arabian geographers—t ee 
Aistioguistiod fourm y only as its two Poin tie Shove lobed OF Bie Uns x 
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| Riis Farték, and thence to Ris Seger. 15 


Bombay flag-staff to be in 72° 54° 26” E., is a lofty mountain 
about 2500 feet high, forming a very ineat cape, which may” 
be seen by the navigator 60 miles off on a clear day. At a dis- 
tance, it has the appearance of a dark-looking island, but on 
a near upproach, is found to be connected, by hills of much less 
elevation, with the range of high mountains surrounding the ex- 
tensive bay of Farték. I had no opportunity of going up to 
the summit of this promontory, or of permitting those under my 
command to do so, which I regret, as many fabulous tales are toll 
of its productions. We saw with our glasses, however, on the 
western side, nearly as bigh as the summit, a very large grove of 
trees growing in a circle, the centre of which was apparenily bar- 
ren. The trees were tempting indeed to an observer accustomed 
to nothing but barren ai” naked ranges of hills and hillocks of 
sand, mile after mile ; a this souls re an onsis in the ye 
sert, was doubly pleasing from its being the only green spot visible. 
What it pot tie been we were aaah to caaqectare, but the 
natives say that there are rains in its vicinity; and this may be 
another relic yet remaining to point out the power of the Himyari 
kings when trade, under their rule, flourished in these seas. 

Between Ris Fartik and Riis Seger* the coast forms an ex- 
tensive bay, the concavity of which is more sudden immediately 
round the high land of Farték. During the survey of this coast 
I sent the small tender round the bay, and by so doing gained the 
following information, 

Immediately after passing the high land of Fartik, there is said 
to be a creek, having sufficient depth of water over the bar at high 
tide, to enable their bugalés to enter for safety during the south- 
west monsoons, with deeper water inside. The first town visible, 
close along shore, is El Jaizer, a considerable place under the 
government of Sayyad 'Akib iba Ahmed. It has cultivated 
ground in its vicinity, and is a place of some importance, situated 





The 
carainky is tho boldent nod Tanger of any on the wth coast of Arabia; and had there 


an how thet ingenity was often exerted to trace the rewmnbance of th and to mis 
liying creature or well 





their Asses’ Paps, Dolphin’s Nowe, aud such like; and why «1 ‘not the ancients 
tte thelr pomantcly af Sones or the WHld Hoa, wile th fora of Parfit, wes 
aceon 20 or 30 miles off from the weat, strongly resombles 1—( The duthor.) 





* Shejer, tx. tree; but ME, d'Abbaie (1. c. ps 196) baa Séyir, 


* Arran, Le. p. 198, ‘This opinion is corroborated by the learned and acute M. 
Fresnel, who observes (Journal Asiatique, iiis x. sm) aie cape two singe’ journey 
beyond Hisik is still called Saukirah, pronounced Savgirah, and almost iileati 
with Syagros. rm 
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‘of Fartik, is loi nibar the 
Dut ew ines 
de Vieiaty OF , 
of'a small fort kwown'ak J 
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he mount ri sine Ng ' od yi 
pea ada f sting ‘of 
fd it horage all “along aH ‘6 tine "7 fate 28 
‘boi Pathan too close to. the shore; “outside, from” 


3) she, elt found aa aba anid it 






rs ‘is Ras ol” ea ‘ a 
irregular hills tdnniiig ow si 
ane ig the whole coa¥t from > 
Is forming Ris el A oS sai a courte in sto fe une 
a ich there is a sma}! ‘an ¥ = 
erly winds, called Bander Re Tis pony Z 
boundary of the low land of Dhafar,}—which from it a oda! 
‘the Coast nearly 40-miles, zl inland for a oor 
Riis el Ahmar is in 16° 55’ N. and 54° 3-00" i te 
-small anchorage of Bander Risiit is immediately on its scat se, 
shelter for small vessels during ‘the strong south-west 
winds, which net only blow during the regular. monsoon, se 
quently during January, February, and March. 
The soil of the distriet ‘or province of Dhafir (or no 


“town of that namef), is sbsinisnity Toxuriant, bes Bsc 


jchead mcrae ron ala with eepect tthe teal aan of that. 
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jountainrstreams, enabling the ihabitants to employ their in- 
uk ag cialis at aber Pe pat efi eau ear ‘he 
farmer for hia labour. Still, though naipre has been thus bountiful, 
the, beopls are extremely indolent, generally contenting them- 
selves: witl 








with what the soil, yields spontancously; in preference to 
improving the sel la Tn some Farin hits 1 shall here~ 


after menuion, the little labour they haye bestowed on cultivating 
‘the ground has amply repaid them, agd has, in fact, been ‘one 
aneans of making them more industrious, Need ae 7a 
».On the lofty mountain range of Subbén, 4000 feet high, 
runs parallel with the coast ata distance of about 16 miles, and bas 
a loxuriant Tehdmab, or, belt of low, land between it and the sea, 
the soil, is good, wild, clover growing in abundance and affording: 
pasture for cows and immense flocks of sheep and goats, while 
amany places the trees are 90 thick that they offer « welcome 
shade impervious to the scorching rays of the tus. Mz. Smith, 
an.officer of the vessel which I commanded, was deputed ‘by me 
to examine the whole of the Subhan range. He tray, it cM 
lirely in perfect safety, and, under the name of Alimed, became a 
great favourite with the mountaineers. He was everywhere hos- 
pilsbly entertained by them, and they would not even permit hiim to 
rink water from the numerous clear mountain-streams that wei 
meandering in every direction, ‘* No,” they said, * donot return, 
Ahmed, and say we gave you water while our children drank no- 
thing but milk.” In every instance they gave him the warmest 
place at the fire, and invariably appointed some ‘one to attend to 
his wants. They even extended their generosity so far as to offer 
hima wife and some sheep, if he would only stayand reside among 
them, On Mr, Smith's expressing a wish to see somo of 
numerous wild animals whose footsteps were everywhere visible 
over their park-like mountains, they immediately despatched a 
party, who returned with a splendid specimen of an ibex,* a 
civet-cat, and avery fine ounce. He himself saw pe of smaller 
game, such as antelopes, hares, foxes, guinea-fowl and partridges, 
‘These hospitable mountaincers are handsome, well-made, active 

















‘Geography of Arabia (Jour, Asiat, iii, x. 192) seems to justify such 
Remarquons iel,” he saya, “que la position assignée par Ptolémée 
har de la Gena, le Tir den 





Bie Suugry (Gusrabyy ee. a lngtede Onsale 
=a = longitade Orient 
See dapehs ale eeaiari tate ene ica carta 
In longitude de Sapphar marquée RG degrés, t cell 
eo qui noundosne prégisément la-difffrence voulue de 2 
5e te pi dae cemprenire. pou Aiea mi Sp 
Feet fo promontotre Syagros 4 Rial-Hbadd.” 

° herp eye by me, as a fine specimen; they are 3 feet in curve, with 21 
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men, and always well armed, their weapons being the. as =| 
those used by the Mahrahs. They are of ‘ho Giarrah take, 
Their women are handsome, and much fairer than any seen on 
the coast, Ihave seen as many as 200 at a time, who came down 
to barter their cattle, butter and gums, for dates, at Morbst, 
Curiosity induced me to ask them how they accounted foe being 
so fair, and their reply was, that it was owing to their drinking 
nothing but milk from their childhood ; lithe dreaming: that they 
were indebted to the renovating breezes and temperate climate 
of their native hills, on the summit of which in. February the 
thermometer ranged from 49° to 72° Fahrenheit. “ aw 
‘The dress of these women consists of a coarse cotton pettil 
with a blue robe over it; their dark hair, as usual, is artificially 
lengthened and arranged in long narrow twisted tresses, 4 ae 
The plants found by Mr. Smith in the Subhin mountains were 
the same as those in the more elevated parts.of Sokotrah ; dra- 
gon’s bluod, frankincense and aloés were seen in abundance, 
We now return to the Tehimah or low land. . The first vile 
lage. near the sea, to, the. E. of Rés el. Abmar,, is called Amdéd, 
being about 1 mile S.W, of the principal village of Salldlah, and 
having a population of 300 or 400 souls. This village is pro 
tected by a fort, and has its“ Jimi’," or mosque, in which the 
service on Friday may be performed.*.. It is surrounded with 
gardens, date-trees and millet} fields, with, some wheat, cotton, 
and indigo; and the soil is abundantly irrigated either naturally 
or by artificial canals from the neighbouring lakes. wit 
ihe next village near the sea-shoro, S. E, of Sallélab, is Haller, 
in 16° 57’ 30" N. and 54°11/ 00’ E., about 1} mile distant, 
containing a population of about 100 men, uid 
Two miles and a balf E.N-E. of Haffer, there is a fresh-water 
lake, formed by a copious spring, near which there are extensive 
rains. This lake is deep and thickly covered with bullrushes, 
where we here found abundance of wild-fowl. wpe bd 
About 1} mile inland, and 2} to the N.E. of Haffer, is the 
village and white mosque of Robit, with a population of 100 or 
200 souls. The whole country surrounding the above-mentioned 
villages is cultivated, producing cotton, indigo, millet,t and other 
kinds of grain, a few vegetables, but no fruit. They apparently 





* Meg, whence our word monque siguifies **a place of worship ;" Jaw, a place 
cf amcmbly,” a meeting-house, He latter ouly has a polpit. (qinbor). whence the 
Khofbah (jrayer for the Safin) is pronotinced and sermons avealivered bythe Bhatt 

her), and where th ices and services of the great festivals (\ a 
.) are performed —Muridjah 'Ohaun, Tablean de 1 Empire Ottoman, i 433, 
5 


Dharrah, Sorghum volgare, 
nthe origina, Jowiry Sorghum vulgare (the Dhurssh of the Arab), and Bij 
ie: Pennisetum typhoideum, probably called Te'émn (food) by the Arabs, 
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care little for either of the two last named articles, their accus~ 
tomed dict being milk and millet-bread, with meat ionally. 

. Three miles to the E.N.E. of Haffer is the fort and village of 
Diriz, having a population of about 150 souls. The village has 
asalt lake immediately eastwards of it, and from thence, pro- 
ceeding in an easterly direction, towards Morbit, all traces of cul- 
tivation are Jost till we reach the village of Thagab (Thékah), 
which’ has small population, with « date-groye and some culti~ 
vated ground west of it, There are also several ruined forts near 
the hills, which at Thakah approach the sea. Thikah is in 
17° 00' 40" N. and 54° 30’ E. 

The extensive plain of Dhafir is bounded on the W. by the 
high mountains of Seger, and to the Ki. by Jebel Subhin, To 
the N, each of these mountains gradually decrease in elevation, 
while towards the:sea they are skirted by « low sandy beach, 
having regular soundings aml good holding-ground, from 10 to 4. 
fathoms. During the north-easterly monsoon, the gusts off-shore 
fromthe N. and W. are at times very violent. 

The sea-coast continues low and sandy till within 17 miles of 
Morbat, when it is terminated by a dark precipitous bluff of ma 
derate elevation, 

Trading-boats now frequently touch at the villages along the 
shore ‘of Dhafir, and barter dates, rice, and cloth for gums, 
butter and grain; and, as this coast forms the shore of the gum 
coumry, it might, with a good system of government, and an 
industrious population, be rendered a most fiourishing tract. 
This fact did not escape the notice of Sayyad 'Alil, a celebrated 
chieftain on this const; and, bad Providence ordained him a 
longer life, the now neglected plain of Dhafér would, doubtless, 
have ‘presented the same Epeerarice of opulence and bustling 
activity as characterized it in former ages. 

The frankincense and gum-arabic annually exported from 
Morbat and Dhafér vary from about 3000 to 10,000 maunds,* 
which is nothing to what might be procured, the trees being ex- 
ceedingly numerous on the mountain-declivities and in the valleys 
inland, and attaining a height varying from 15 to 25 feet. The 
bark is/of a greyish colour, easily pierced, and the leaf large. 
In this neighbourhood is found the aloé-tree} of Soketrah, grow~ 
ing out of masses of primitive limestone, apparently without any 
earth to sustain it, Its height averages from 3 to 15 feet. 

‘The inhabitants of the villages in the plain appear to have but 





* Mans; bat do the Arabs use this Indian measure 

} Sabr, the name given by Captain Haines, is the Arabie word for the alo¢. His 
drawing shows that it rust be the eariely called “arhorea " hy Fiirskal (Plora Arabica, 
p. €x.). "The officinal aloe i called Aloé Socotrina. 
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es eacemetsee tel ‘Bedowins of the interior; wha 
any for jase to es % aah ne prec nave andl 


‘The people.of the plain are of 
Rare the sain bel aged \ 
‘They ares (as most town-bred» nro a hm Pimncedaapciiaalany 
ancl) addicted to the use-of tobacco. ‘Phe dress of:the (higher 
neders ix that commonly worn. by all ‘respectable merchants; viz 
nowhite robe) bound rotind the: waist-with a -shawly and ial fGtabee? 

on waisthend:| Their heads are shaver, sandy prot 


ustomary fasnimab/*or turban » The poorer 
vit fata, ects aol are beet rte 4 


manship) of (the, Bedowin 
teens waist : ps out of doors 

sherntel *(umeri th wbersy 
othe, E paerahe Bedowins, who are the ‘roving, rulers of {the 
ww em 9 a anountaihs:to the! hotter Tehamaky 
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YW Thy arcva:fine, athletic. rack cb wens ceased ima piney 

Which is!in general, their only covering. «heir arms 
are the matchlock, yambe', and short, straight sword }, butesome; 
ther cannot oflurd rol prammaamaarey sain mpealeig A 
sebeceieraitereyiisat heavy wood. hope bearmetto My 
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forales visit: the Tehdmah | for the! purpose of barter, and it was 
then that we had an opportunity of seeing theme) (0) 0) 
oo lestrack:me that their women (who are modest, though the: 
went scarcely:any covering), and their young men; havea Ji 
fast of countenance, ) Their faces are longer than Arab facos 
generally are, their eyes large and bright, and they’have figures 
that would have delighted the eye of Canova, could he have seen 
them.) ‘They aremuch fairer: than the: Arabs of the coast, and 
were apparently pleased to see men stouter and fairer than those 
oftheir own tribe.» Indeed, they were frequent lookers-onar my 
crewewhen' playing at cricket; "wndIethen bad forty fine extra 
Europeans’ on *board, having saved the crew of they Reliance 
whaler, which ‘had beet wrecked’ on one of the! Curia! Muria 
[Kburyan Murysn]® Islands, Hn 
eT he Gharrabs Bedowins seldom cat meat; \exeepting’on festi- 
vals; not thatuthey dislike it; as their favourite dish is young 
caniel’s flesh; but they value the milk too’ highly to slaughter the 
finabonat either camel, cow or goat.’ The males’ of the two 
tory they frequently dispose of on the coast for dates, clothy &e. 
‘As Sayyad ’Akil, formerly ruler of Dhatéry was abone ‘period 
bonspicao’s and. much dreaded, Pyshall- add ashort account of 
tim; to-show how-from being an object of detestation, heat 
commanded respect; and even renération: ° 
ePho Akilfp family were morebants. The brothers mee 
Mohammad -and:‘Abdo-r-Rahmin were lin the habit of trading 
in a large bugald belonging to their father, which gave them a 
predisposition for a roving, life ; and, as.Fortune favoured their 
speculations, they added to the number of their vessels, and pur- 
chased 500) slaves: from Mozambique. In one of their/voyages 
Sayyad Mohammad visited Dhafée: the luxuriant of 
the, country tempted himto settle there, and he gradually rose 
to bes master, of the» places With a’ lnegé retinue of slaves} 
aasisted by his, own ability and. bravery; he defeated the Gharrah 
tribe in every engagement, and was latterly much dreaded. 
them., » Under his just rule, the district flourished, and trade and 
presice increased. He extended his conquests as far as Mor- 
it, and there’ built fort for the protection of the town, 
Ambition and avarice, united with his predilection for a roving 
life, led him t commit piracies onthe high se his vessels, 








© * Caria Mutia, the name tntrodticed into European raps by the Portaguese na 
ne Sixteenth centary, shows what the vowels af these acnee should be wile 
fhe Kliartin Martin of Tdrisi and other Eastern geographers prove that the fine uasal 
was, «id often the owe, deoprped in common parlance, and that through the ignorance 
Of triuscribers the letter before dé wax written with two pointe above jnstend of below, 
and mace ¢ instead of y. 

+ “ABIL is the name of a distinguished Bedaw! tribe (Burckhardt’s Notes ou the 
Baslouius, p. 232). 
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among: other prizes, captured in the Red Sea an American sbi 

of whieh all she crew were mardered, with the a re 
boy, whom he carried to Dhafir, and educated in tenets of 
the Mohammedan faith, Whea we arrived at Dhafir, this young 
man had nearly forgotten his mother tonzee. He was a Mohams 
medan, and had a wife and several children, and scemed perfectly 
contented with his lot. : ton ange 

After:some' years' of cruehy and plunder, the Sayyad’s ‘con= 
science smote him, and be ly gave up the séa, and) seithed 
quictly in: Dhafir, anticipating the comforts of w) quiet lifeyand 
anxious fo make others happy; but in this be was. disappointed: 
‘The Gharraly tribe deceived bim, and for a) time led him to imas 
girte that they were contented with the justice of his goreraniént. 
‘They traded freely with the Tehdmah, and appatenily all oni- 

between them and bim was baried for ever.) Thisscalm 
from 1806 to 1829. The district still i d, and: even 
Morbét could number a population of 2000 souls. "This 
hold raver, with his: mode of life, changed his habits also. 
He became devout, and averse to shedding blood; was lovedshy 
his! subjects for his mild and impartial rule, and dreaded by his 
énwities,’ Treachery, bowever, had long been at »worky and 
ity alone was wanting for the Gharrahs to take their 
rivenge for the many acts which they deemed tyranaicul: and 
oppremive. Moreover, there were many others between whom 
anal , veem — Here chon oa a oe of vrelations 
who slan is followers; and all these persons eager|: 
joined ihe cabal against him. ie 

(Phe long wished ‘for opportunity occurred after the month/of 
Ramazin,” in 1829. ‘The Sayyad, returning from Morbét witha 
sinaller retinve than asaal, was mortally wounded by a mateli< 
lock-ball, fired from the low brushwood, When: he ell, his 
slaves: immediately fled, and the Bedowins, who were lying in! 
ambush, dispatched him at once, His body was afterwards found) 
ly wstrong party sent out to recover it, pierced with numerous 
wounds from their daggers, or yambe's, 

The Imém ‘of Maskat, bearing of the death of Sayyed) Mo- 
jwminad “Aki, sent « force to take possession of the territory 
forthe brother of the deceased, Suyyad 'Abdu-r- Rahmin, who 
yaw still @ merchant, and at that time in Bombay. But, when he 
heard the particulars, he prudently declined the proffered honours 
of so unsatisfactory a sovereignty, and preferred the more 
ful_ond fitable calling of a merchant, which he still exercises 

ud. wore io ds distinguished for his intriguing disposition, 
ma well ne his great wealth. 

The Tihdin of Maskat requiring troops for the settlement of 

* Ramadgin, ot Ramaghin, in the mouth of an Amb, 
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his southern possessions, the force at Dhafirwas-withdrawn, and 
the district once more fell under the rule of the Gharrah tribe, 
who soon drove away the greater part of the, inhabitants: by a 
aystem of plunder and. monopoly, and thus their vileaie have 
dwindled away almost to nothing. 

Immediately E..of the ‘liffe to the W. of ‘Thikob the sounds 
ings on the coast become deeper, with alternate cliffs and small 
sandy beaches. . Aboot 7 or miles W.of- Morbit) there is. a 
small rock, called Jawani (Husein), having some ancienpruins of 
hewn stone.on its summit. [tis distant about 50 yards from the 
mainland. Its length is about 300 feet, by, 200, beads Petia 
says a bridge formerly connected it ss ae mainlond. oe 

Morbit, or Merbat,* is a small) vil 16° 59" 15!’ No 
and 54° 47/40”E. (reckoning from ae as before oe 
situated in the centre ofa small but well-shelteredy bay, named. 
after it, containing about 50 houses, and a population from Lo0 
to, 200 souls, who may be divided into three classes +—Ist,.a) few 
Arab merchants not born there; 2nd, Arabs who are either des 
seended by their mother's side from individuals of the Gharrah 
tribe, or have married, Bedowin wives; and, 3rdly; slaves, the! 
females of whom are not celebrated. for their 1 The head) 
man, or Sheikh, when I was there: in 1835,.was Ahmed of the 
Makyat branch of the Gharrah tribe, a strong, well-made many 
5 feat 7 inches in height, and 35 years of age, with’ good features,. 
and a benevolent countenance. I received great civility) ad 
politeness from him. He was true to his word, and ex! 
obliging, which anuch facilitated my work. In return ‘for his, 
kindness, 1 presented bim with a infle, thirty German ¢rewns, 
and some cloth. The lation we-found extremely indolent, 
addicted to smoking, and felling at their ease, \ T! per 
no vessels, not even fishing-boats, and were too lazy to make ralis.$ 
One, of the younger merchants purchased 4 boat from a bagalé, 
while we were there, with the money he had amassed. to pay for 
awife, which lation turned to good account, as I exrpliog pa 
him to supply the ship with water. 

The houses in the village nre miserable bovels ; rein that! are 
saenised are erected on « rising ground, immediately S. of the 
pore ssai to the S.E.a,small, square,. ruined. fort; 

of much larger dimensions, built) by Sayyad 
Mobsnmed Bik surrounding whieh, are the relics of numerous 
houses in ruins, 


Gait cximenly pronounoed Mat, i che splting xed by Abi-I-feda, 


= i tor bits was derived from numerous observation. By 30 asimuthe ii 1834, 
the variation determined at 3° 1 W. , In 1830,_ variation by (2 otmervations 
P27’ W. High water at 9 or 1 liours, sioe and fall 6 feet 10 inches. 
Bs Santen 
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ke There are the Fethaingof another village nearthe basd)of) Jebel 
“ALE (a red granite’bil anwar the ‘beach atethe head Sai 
which ‘wpparently surroanded a tomb called: Kubbat* She 

ibn “pe dedicated to the patron-éaint ‘of the place, » On thevex- 
tytn forming the southside of the anchorage; are the foins 
‘of er tomb called: Kubbat Shéikh Hidras (Idrisdjeegy. n= 
Both’ the’ inbabitants and vessels are supplied with water 
‘Holes Uti’ ii ‘the’ satidy soil ofoa smallvalleymear the bill 
Webel “Ali/* This water is brockisheand ‘dnpalatable sav ofirst, sit 

pomies tolerible ‘after w time, ‘and we never found a 

any pernicious quality. Joow tose 
Lcd iste dite but fer4-snpplieecx (Alb werobtainted \weresgoats 
and bollocks brought from: the: interior, and: a few radishesand 
‘Ghiony from Dhafirs wood is brought from the mountains» «|b 
“oMorbit or Metbiit Bay is a’ small, securey:andowell-shelteret) 
‘dachotage for 24 points of the compass, but from S.to Weitis 
open. | The low and ‘rocky point to the S., called Ris Mi 

has a sunken rock off’ it, nt 300 yards’ distance. The bay torms 
suddenly from the pitch of the point, in a northerly direction, 
having two or three small points and bays, ere that upon'which the 
present village stands is reached, and from thence the deepest bay 
of any, forms the landing-place; and after passing the xp 






jace, the shore turns gradually in a western direction 

hair. 

Daring the N.E. monsoon the water is as smooth as a mill- 
pond. The soundings extend but a short way off-shore; anda 
‘vessel will quickly shoal from 30 to 10 fathoms, between which 
and 5 fathoms, from 500 to 600 yards off-shore, there is the best 
anchorage. I generally anchored in 6 or 7 fathoms off the village. 

A leading mark for making Morbit, used by native navigators, 
is Jebel Dekan (or Jebel Morbdt), as they term it, being nearly 
true N, from Riis Morbét. This peak is nothing more than an 
elevated part of the Sublyin range, from which the mountains 
rapidly decrease in height in a westerly direction, thus rendering 
it a conspicuous object from the sea. 

The revenues of Morbit are trivial ; but the Sheikh receives a 
present from most vessels anchoring in the port, which enables 
him to pay the annual stipend of 70 dollars to histribe, and to live 
respectably himself. He also levies a small anchorage-fee (nomi- 
nally), in proportion to the size of the vessel, and the will and 
liberality of the Nakhodé.t [ have known one, two, or three 

. wor Kobl gil ehayel—a 
Misch tate, Peatenied bn ie Gerornn plese of iistengs ik Sree 
this part of Ambia, and in Egypt, commonly like g in grew. Gbubbat, ax Capt, 
Haines spells it, mesa a bay or creek. 

f Masterof the stip; an Indian term from mid, sbip, and khods, which lere sig~ 
nifies not God, but lord or master, 











thags.af-dates given; and-sometimes,a: bag of rice. are of 
the! Sheikh extents nominallyfrom Thikahte, Ré uN wT 
a offender except onejof his townsmen.: > 

sooWhile surveying and examining. this, parti of the coaat, I.took 
supply the Sid. and Southern coast of, yer tes, thence 
Wdeduciog at estimate of tbe unmense quealitentnousits from 
naval power could almost causea famine onan Ahi 

that tract. 

‘this'to them, were much astonished jal my remark, ag.to the case 
with whiely abe inbabitanis ofthe south cgast, might be pi 

almost reduce: them)to starvation, as. the growth. of dates, om 
their [éoast wouldnot supply one-+wentieth, partof ibe quantity 
of them exelaimed—=" Thabisnovabe idea; but..of, 

‘devils for into man’s imagination such. thought forthe bceveahiie 
its fordatasiare bread, aad bread is the staff. of lile. 0p 0 
sin The’ season, for thesran.of, the seading-bonts,down ae 
oye! 





Morbiit Bay—Revenue.of Marbdt—Lrading, Kessels. 25 
doubt whether he wonld attempt to inflict Sineor pur 
an opportunity to-aséertain. the-number of. caunualy 
‘the Persian Galfand/Maskat. This aleg shows shatany strong 
vieSomey of ithe. adores idtelligent: merchants, whenh amepfigned 
Horsiiny- offence they: had.cormmitted by, a: Pa a e 
needed for their support, -Whem they cl ent understood sne, 

SAD, 

destruction of /his species could never, enter. Say-ne wore about 
Coast from the Persian Gulf is from the beginning of 


to:theend of December. » From: the, ee of Now ane 
Ot of December, 40. boats anchored. in, Morbat, 
owith dates; and xarying in size: from: )30, 10, 150, — 
s boats: passing the, port were) bailed, varying from sth 
whieh: is abont.one-lalf the number for, Ah season; so that 








arhole may,berneariy.es:follorar nn dares woh msc) - 
? ped ai cgay open bua oh wedoCT AML of 
2 oH ata anchored ith eee ae 


“Ta 8 days, 121% 
In ahs 











‘tle short, of 25,000 sodone ie : 
«The larger af clas of boats rie ‘baths tie SW. ti 
in; but o1 ell equipped, |, with a navigator on board, 
with the « Tadhibirat” * in June, or after the first blast of’ the 
'S-W. monsoon has been felt’ upon the: const, their ern tring 


Se Tindhbiry ax it should be written, signifies a certificate ; it ie ‘pabatluced 
rp dey eyed one frye Mazi hue poe = 


r I witnessed; ee bali tar ha tah iititig 
tee paihuatabaprers tay 
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principally: coffee. ‘The sinaller craft, called bedans, baki 
illahs; and trinkis* of the Mogeirab and “Thin ln 


a mention, “iit while carryiny Leek ts ‘@ trigonometrical: 
const»below Cape Isolette, I bad ete the mt netned 
to eater at 3 “acm; accompanied: by’ Lieutenant 
Midshipman Fleming, with the view of commencing my work’ 
about bight miles to the Nv in Jinzerah Bey) by stata by suntise, “When 
we were about four ‘miles from the beach, and it was still 
we crossed a large hakdrah on the opposite tack, oa ee 
in passing. The cutter being some ce rs 
Lasears in her, ty attention was naturally atiracted to rhe 
doubted the honesty of these traders much; nor was iia 
reason, for the bakérah wore round and stood forher, We 
dintely bore up to the assistance of the Lasears, and when 
received a volley of matchlocks from the bakdrah, which we 
turned, and stood for her, Finding that we were wi ell armed, anid 
not inclined to be intimidated by her fire, she took to her heels. 
L ordered the cutter to keep on her off-shore side, pedi es 
and sailed in the launch in her wake, keeping up a fire 
My- object was to keep her in-shore close to the 

Hee paisa and, as the day dawned, for the surveying-vessel 
on fire upon her, and eut off her retreat, as oho wan ter eee 
jor us, 
* As daylight dawned, the nékboda of the boat found himself — 
a most awkward predicament. On his Jarboard bow was the 
Palinurus within balf a gun-sbot; on his starboard bow and beam 
heavy breakers; close astern the Isunch, firing at him; and on 
his Tete quarter the cutter. He was so hemmed in that his” 
only alternative was to run his vessel ashore, which the 
G-pounder shot from the Palinurus compelled him to do, and all 
hands swain on shore. I afterwards sent the launch with a gun 
to destroy her; and complained to the Imam of Maskat, whose 
subject owned the boat, He immediately took notice of it, and 
im ed its nikhoda and owner for life. 

ree quitting the subject of oie I would observe that 
during the prevalence of the sudden and dangerous blasts from 

the B W. (called by the Arabs belitt) which a vessel 
ber sometimes experience in Curia Maria Bay, a strong south-— 
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easterly breeze will be found: blowing. over the point of Morbiét 
during. the day, and light and variable airs ‘daring: the night 
with smooth waier.* I account for this change of wind: by the 
extensive h apices wall of Subhdn, which forms a barrier on 
its S. and E. face, varying in elevation from 3000 to 5000 feet, 
and running ina N.E, by E. direction from Morbit to Riis Nias; 
9 that on-rounding Ris Nis for Morbit the wind diminishes in 
strength, and gradually blows parallel: with the line of Sub! 
until the Valley (Wadi) of Dhbafér is opened, through whicls 
northerly and westerly winds) rush down: with violence. \Owing 
to the same cause bat very little rain falls during the year upon 
the rocky belt of land at the base ‘of Jebel Subhda, and: Morba 
rarely hay the benefit of m shower, while tothe W. the sides 
summit of the Subhin range are covered with verdure. eau 
Rais Morhit is « low rocky: point forming the southern part of 





Morbit Bay, and the S.W. point of the low belt of land whiel 
extends in breadth from 6 to 12 miles from the Subhin mountains, 
Tis extremity is very low, and a rocky reef extends from it about 

10 yards, Caution, therefore, is requisite in rounding it, as the 
soundings are very bold—10 fathoms being close off the pitch of 
the reef, and 20 fathoms not 300 yards from it, It is in 
162 57' 50” N., and 54° 47’ 26" E. 

_ From Rés Morbét to Bander Gingeri [Kinkeri] the const is 
Jow, rocky and irregular, forming several small = with 
rocky points and small isolated rocks close to them. ‘sol 
ings are er giving in some Heo 100 fathoms within a quarter 
of a nautical mile, and 30 or 40 fathoms within 200 or 300 yards. 

Bander Gingeri [ Kinkerf }] is a small sandy bay to the west- 
ward, and immediately under the high cortical et bearing that 
name. [tis 2} miles broad at its entrance, and 1} deep, affording 
shelter from easterly and north-easterly winds, but open to the S. 
This bay has irregular soundings all over it, varying from 8 to 12 
and 16 fathoms, over falls with a bottom of rocks and sand; and in 
the centre, on @ line drawn from point to point, it has 26 fathoms, 
with deep water immediately outside the bay. 

Jebel Kinkeri, a remarkable conical bill, in 17° 1) N., and 
55°7' E., close to the sea, and 1300 feet high, is composed of 
limestone, with veins of chalk and gypsum traversing its southern 
face, with portions of shelly limestone on itssummit. Lieutenant 
Jardine, 1.N., an officer whom no trifling difficulties could deter 





* These alternate land and sea breezes by night and day are common in tropical 
and vemni-tropical countries, During the whole of the wiimmer the intat (imtatto), 
which is aatrong seabroese, cools the air at Smyrna, nd ls succeeded by Ngbt air 
ee aha tT iL veasol for rT Hed 

Kinkar, or Kankal, means atiars, or conical vessel for measuring dr; 5 al 
Sonjurt ee rathette but as J and & have nearly the same seat mee and 
many parts of Avia, such changer in orthography are not aveormman. 
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from accomplishing the wishes of bis superior in authority, suc~ 
ceeded in ascending to the summit of this steep hill, and re 
obtained corroborating truc beariags. The ascent was 

difficult, and it was only by great perseverance that he 

to carry up the theodolite and sextant in safety. ¥ 

Between this pesk and Morlxit there is a very small bas, some- 
times frequented by fishing-boats. 

To the N.E., 13 aslo itten Jebel Kinkeri, there i another 
called Moseirab,* of a similar formation, with a rocky irregular 
coast-line between them. One valley (Wadi), with a little brush- 
wood, may be seen about half way between them > otherwise the 
same feature in outline extends to Ris Need the S.W. point of 
Curia Maria Bay, with deep water close to the shore the whole 


wa 

The belt of low land from Morbét to Ris Nas is called by the 
inhabitants “Sellah.”{ It is bounded on its N, side by the 
Sabhén range, and its S. side by the sea. It varies in breadth 
from 6 to 12 miles, and extends N.E. by Evand Sana 
‘56 nautical miles. 

The whole of this rocky belt of land is ex! desolate, 
Scarcely a vestige of vegetation is to be seen; but in beng eri 
of the Wwater-courses, antelopes and hares manage to pick up ® 
scanty subsistence, and in a ravine near Ras Nis there are some 
date-trees, which owe their existence to the mountain-streams, 
which, after heavy rains, force their way to the sea. 

Before leaving the country of frankincense, which I consider as 
commencing at Ris Fi arta and terminating at Ras Nas, 1 would 
observe that the whole of it is a high tabular limestone, varying 
in elevation from 4000 to 6000 feet, extending through Hadra- 
matit to the confines of Yemen. 

The Curia Muria Islands,§ Lam aware were formerly called 
the Isles of Incense; though, with what propriety, will be shown 
as my description of the coast and islands proce Should I be 
wrong in fixing Nus as the boundary, Ras Karwat pegs 
will be the north-easterly termination of the frankincense country. 

Ras Nas, in 17° 12! 30" N., and 55° 22' 30" E., isa low but 
prominent cape, forming the SW. point of Curin Muria Bay. 
Immediately over it there is a high mountain, running from the 
SW. and N.E, and shaped like a quoin, the highest and mest 
precipitous part being near the sea, somewhat like a bluff 

Immediately S.W. of Nis is a large mass of rock near the sea, 






© The litte goal, or object sought; Mazeiea of the Portuguese mapa, 

£ Orman nae ib, th le of the Prophet 

Or rather for Kaum Sélib, the people of the ‘Silih who 
sent to convert the tribe of Thundd ax Hid way sent to the telbe of ‘At-Pocoche, 
Spec. Hist. Arab, p. 96, 37) Sale's Korau, Prelim. Divo.» ps 5% 

§ Properly Khuryén Muryéin, 
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shaped like a tub. ‘The constituent rock of Mount Nas (which 
is 1200 feet in height) is granite; the cape being « low point 
jutting from it, and forming the S.E. point of a small boat- 
anchorage named after it. 

Bander Niis* is small anchorage, formed by a slight con- 
cavity of the coast between the point of Nis and a slight project- 
ing rocky point called Rais Samhér, which has a small reef off it, 
Shelter is here found from southerly and westerly winds, but the 
anchorage is close to the shore. Our tender anchored in 4 fathoms, 
sand and rock, about 500 yards off, with the point of Nis S. 5° E., 
and near the date-trees, which are the mnpslalonavspeing of good 
water, fron which coasting-vessels frequently supp! 

‘This spring is sufficiently abundant to supply two and. three. ves- 
sels ino day; and firewood is procurable from the ravines in the 
neighbourlivod. 

‘The population near the sea is scanty; indeed, on this part of 
the coast, we found only.a few balfstarved wretches, who call 
themselves servants of Nebi Saleh ibn Hird,} to which office they 
appear to attach considerable importance, and are highly proud of 
it, Their poverty may be accounted for by their being chiefly 
dependent upon the generosity of travellers for their subsistence. 
‘Thoy are poor creatures, nearly naked, and living in circular low 
hovels, loosely constructed of stones, and covered with sea-weed 
and the leafless branches of small trees. ‘Their huts exactly cor- 
respond with the description given of them by Ibn Batétah in the 
fourteenth century. 

Their holy functions have not, apparently, improved their mo- 
ral; at least, they could not resist the temptation afforded by my 
launch, which with some officers and ten men spent one night at 
Hasek, as on their departure in the morning, they discovered that 
not only their three cooking-pots had been stolen, but the remains 
of their provisions also, consisting of biscuit and salt-pork. 

Ras Sambér isa low rocky point, forming the northern extremity 
of Bander Nis, and having two sinall rocks a few yards distant 
from it. The tomb of Nebi Sileh ibn Hid.t placed in a small 
valley between Ras Sambhér and Ras Mullin, about | mile from 
the sea, in 17° 16' 30” N., and 55° 21’ 40" E., was once an edifice 
of some strength and splendour, It is 50 feet long, and (ons 
of the same breadth, Its roof was originally supported by sand- 
stone pillars, and hewa blocks of the same kind of stone formed 


Port of Nix. 
+ The it, son of Mid. should say Hid-bo-Salip. Concerni 
Hid, ox. Bher eco lah and. gruslacn of A (Gen. x24); mach may be 
found in d Herbalot's Bibliotheque Oriental Hou, 
Spee Hise Arsh p, 30, Ie nly fom exe iguoance tatty say‘Nabt Sal 

. 38. etre 
Spee. eee me ignorance say Nabi Salis 
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its walls, The whole is now a mere s 


The veneration formerly shown to the remains of this, 
much diminished ; few wc vie ksh, al 
only consting-traders, by curiosity rather than - 
‘The Gharrah tribe make no annual visit to the tomb to 
for their enjoyment of all earthly comforts, ery 
to their ideas, consist of their wives, ehildren and 

The tomb itself, supposed to contain the propbet's body, is 
fect in length by 4 in breadth, tod io consent ae 
white limestone and madrepore, plastered with stp ae ' 
The pilgrims approach the last resting-place of 2 
saint with great reverence, walking slowly round it 
and frequently inclining their heads so as to pe me 
the tomb. Prayers are repeated as they walk round, which 
finished, they slowly retire, and make a last prostration at 


door. 
Ras Hulldn® is a low rocky cape iemetiaias to the S, of Be 
Sambal, and shearing from it 5. 25° W. Samhil is 
low rocky point on a trausit line with His Nas and Tiss Hack. 
Te inkes i te name from the Wadi Sambi, a well-wooded valley, 
which has a spring of fresh-water, and a pool of brackish water 
nearthe sea. ‘The three capes last named are merely slightly pro~ 
jecting rocky points, close to each other, and forming the aa 
ei of the eoast “reece Nas and Eések. 
Ras Hisek is a low projecting rocky point in 17° 21" 35" 
N., and 55 23° 50” EL iconion the Sona point of Ghubbet-el- 
Didi. It-efords » shelter from southerly winds for hosts bah 
have occasion to anchor at Bander Hasek t The hap Remiags 
Bander Hasek is very small, and the soundings do not extend « 
shore 400 yards, at which distance I could not find bottom at 130 
fathoms, At distance from the centre of the bay, and in a 
valley, are the ruins of the ancient town of [dsek, with the stumps 
ipl are mre ei well of brackish water, Some of 
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Hasek flourished. This curve in the coast is sufficient to shelter 
two or three boats from northerly winds. 

Aninlet of the sea (the bed of which is now a marsh, 
from the sea by a belt of sand, the accamulation of centuries) 
once existed in Wadi Hisek, and in all probability formed its 
ancient port, as its waters would almost wash the base of the old 
ruined town. A few stunted date-trees are scattered over its sur- 
face, and the bed of the valley higher up is densely filled with 
Acacias, tamarisks and other small trees. ‘The slopes of the 
mountain produce the lubién, or frankincense, whiel: is collected 
in small quantities by the Bedowins in the proper season. 

The coast from the sea has a wretch rance, not the 
slightest marks of vegetation being perceptible to the eye, On 
shore, however, the valleys are found to be well wooded, tint 
each either wells or a rivulet of fresh-water. To those who pre- 
fer grandeur and sublimity to the softer features of landscape, the 
solomn unbroken face of these limestone mountains, and the slmrp 
peaks of the granite ranges (one of whieh, Jebel Habarid, attains 
an elevation of 4000 feet), present a very striking scene; but 
the sailor, and still more the surveyor, weary of looking upon the 
same barren peaks, prefers the aight of green trees, and sighs 
for a verdant plain where he may stretch bis Jimbs after months 
of confinement on board a vessel, where his space is limited to 26 
by 96 feet. 

Curia Muria Bay—Ghabbetel-Diam is a bay on the W. 
side and within Curia Muria Bay, having Hiisek for its southern 
and Ris Montejib for its northern boundary. The land sur- 
rounding it is high, precipitous and tabular; containing™three 
conspicuous ravines, the prineipal of which, called Rekdt, is said 
to extend to the confines of Hadramaut, having the peak of 
Habarid and the Subhdn range as its southern s 

As far as we examined the valley it appeared thickly wooded, 
and apparently well watered. The breadth of the water-course, 
and huge masses of rock that have been swept down it, fully 
attest the force of the torrent after m heavy fall of rain. 

Atthe entrance to the Wadi we discovered a spring and a 
lake; the latter being, from its neighbourhood to the sea, 
brackish, It was apparently the remains of rain-water mixed 
with water from the sea which had oozed through the sand, 
During the rains this watercourse would doubtless be a river dis- 
charging itself into the sea; which accounts for the “ Prim” * 
river, marked in the old maps and charts of this patt of Arabia, 
Some wild dacks and widgeons were shot on its banks. 

At the extremity of Wadi Rekét, or Dhim, which the Bedo- 


© Therw was atown on the coast of Hurraiiant called Rorim (Jehinenams, p 491), 


whence, changed into Prim, this supposed river received its name, H 
= 
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wins stated was 7 days’ journey (140 miles*) from the sea, we 
were told it opens upon a fine and fertile country, abounding in 

all the necessaries of life; which, Perteehage deci 
ceive to mean milletp dates, and plenty of water to irrigate the 
soil and make it yield a good harvest without any great exertion 
of lnbour. The country is called Jexzir, and is inhabited by a 
branch of the Mabrab tribe, The principal town in this ferule 
district is called Jezzar also; and there is another large Bedowin 
station 3 days’ journey from the sea, or about GO miles. The 


mountainous tracts on the way to Jezair are also fraitfal, 
abundant pasturage for the and herds which form. 
wealth of the inhabitants, 











Rés Montejib is a bloff headland, eee lee the 
Bay of Ghubbet Dham. From it the ci qrehi ft os 
northerly till it reaches the sandy peciten which mined for 15 
aniles E.N.E, to the western cliff ot Shuwdmi; ~ 

Rés Shuwémiyab is @ name borne by two dit ym neither 
of which deserve the appellation of ca ight pro- 
jections distant from each other 10} Bc yard E. rd ay et: miles 
N. The coast between them is a line of limestone cliffs, 

a table-land from 400 to 600 feet in pba The western bluffis 
the darkest land surrounding the ba; ay having some trees and 
fresh water close to it, near the sandy beach above met eee 
The eastern bluff bears from Ras Minji S. 83° W. trae, 

fOfusiles, ‘The whole oust ic bold, Paving 12 aad 18 foikonme 
within 500 yards of the shore, 

Riis Minji is a slightly projecting bluff, nearly 700 feet hi 
Close to it, eastwards, we found a pool of fresh-water near 
sca, The soundings between Riis Minji and Shuwdmiyab are 
bold, with overfalls. This forms the sbeeaaae between the 
ria ere mee ~~ — 

‘is Karwéa is a low, bl slightly projecting and 

cape, in 17° 53’ N,, and 56° 22’ E.; from which a beach 
commences, extending in a westerly direction for about 7 nantical 
miles. This cape is nearly insulated by a small salt-water lake, 
at the head of which the water is fresh, In the vicinity of this 
Jake we found a few poor Jenibi fishermen, with their families, 
residing in excavations of the rocks, and subsisting entirely on 
fish, but powessing: a few goats sheep that grazed on the 
mountains, tended by the sat T employed them to procure 
wood and water for the vessel, and wished to pay them in crowns, 
but they preferred coarse blue and white cloths and rice. In 
the neighbourhood of this lagoon we found hares, foxes, par- 
tridges, plovers, ducks and widgeons, 


* One hundred and tw iles id probably be nearer to the exact distance. 
+ Jowist,rulgarly called durrah by the Amaia.” 2 
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Native boats running down the coast with dates, frequently 
anchor for shelter off the low, sandy line of coast to the west of 
Sherbedét,* and it has therefore obtained the name of Bander 
Sherbedat, Tt is good anchoring ground all along, from 5 to 
10 fathoms, but on approaching Mint Bloff the bank deepens 
suddenly from 7 to 80 fathoms. Inside there are 10} fathoms ; 
the bottom is sand, but outside it becomes rocky. 

During the beléd or northerly winds, which blow with great 
violence, a vessel coming from the N.E, should round Ras 
Karwéa very close, and be prepared for strong gusts, both in 
rounding and in working in towards the anchorage, off the pool 
of water, 

A large mangrove-treet near the pool, affords a conspicuous 
mark for knowing the position of it, 

Ris Sherbeddt, the eastern point of Curia Muria Bay, is a 
steep projecting blu in 17° 53" 13" N., 56924747" EB. Te has 
an even table surface, and steep precipitous sides. 

Sherbediit and Karwdd are well known, and much dreaded by 
Arab navigators, from the violent gusts frequently experien 
off them, often occasioning the loss of mast, sail, or yard. These 
blasts may be expected from the end of Octoher to the beginning 
of March, blowing from N.N.E. to W.N.W. I have rounded 
these bluffs with double reefs on the cap, and fore-topmast stay- 
sail, which was as much as the vessel could stagger under. But 
after opening Sherbed&t Bay, we were always able to work into 
the anchorage under close reefs and courses. 

The height of Ras Karwa is about 800 feet. Its components 
are nearly the same as those of Sherbedit—namely, a species of 
sandstone, more or less compact, lying over a horizontal st 
of chalk with masses of flint imbedded in it, and also in 
seams, ‘This latter stratum is about 25 or 30 feet thick, and has 
many fossil remains, while the former varies in thickness from 
5 tw 10 feet: in some places between the two strata are enclosed 
beds of shells, coral, and other marine productions. The summit 
of Ras Karwad appears to be composed of tertiary limestone with 
fossil remains. 

Having thus far attempted a description of this extensive con- 
cavity in the line of coast called by Arab navigators Ghubbet 
Curyin Muryfn, I will proceed to deseribe the islands so named, 
and the dangers which are situated on the outer edge of the bank 
of soundings running from the north sbore, which is 26 or 27 
miles distant, and therefore forms the outer barrier to this ex- 
tensive bay. 

Jezirat Kibliyah,f the Eastern Island, and third largest of the 








* Shirbetét (D'Abbadie, p. 135 Rhis ra Mangle. 
{ Waltes Sblas by As asthe, and Qitly- ty Mn Pathetic (Gallet, de ta 
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i ead 9 ie le ey od Dalene 
forming from ev: of view several. 


tants of ulliniyab, another of H wale sper 
Pep ree pag rege peepee tes 
consequence of their not being able to render them any assistance, 
owing to their having no boats, the crews perished pedis - 

Four-Peaked-Rock is a small rock, so named by me from its 
outline, It lies N.W. of the north-westerly point of Kil 
distant from it 1280 yards, with a rocky channel between 
having 2 ond 3 fathoms, It is Atti about 100 feet above 
the level of the sea, and has a shoaly reef extending 
ofa mile from its N.W. end, on which there are four 
ancien = parts of the reef are alia ae set ond 
water 8} 

Wel Wek ine is a small rock situated off the SW. 
liyah, distant from it 800 yards, with a channel of 7, 8, 
fathoms water between them, only a few yards from 
ina south-easterly direction. This rock derives its 
natural well in it, where we found salt water of ‘beeatifal i 
parse which I imagine is thrown up during the S.W, 

angers ey Beal ‘There is a small and dangerous 

even with the water's surface at low tide, een the east of 
this island. It bears from the highest peak E. 11° 8. ¢rte—and 
is 7728 yards distant from the island by trigonometrical measure- 








Soc. de Gon i, 17, p. 132), whlch shows what it rally in vit ibiza i 
‘overt ibe Ribas + yptian vse of that word 
typ ebay eet ermost from the Kitab. 

has become Jibliyah by the same substitution of J for 4 wis above (py H 
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Between the rock and the island, the least water is 9 fathoms. 
Two miles to the N, 95 fathoms; onc mile and a half to the S., 
60 fathoms; and tw the eastward 170 fathoms, ata distance of 
two miles and a quarter. 

The channel between the islandsof Hulléniyah and Kibliyah 
is ly safe, with from 20 to 46 fathoms, and without danger, 
unless close to the islands. 

Jezirat Hulléniyah® is the largest.of the Curia Muria islands, 
being 7} miles long, by 4} broad, and nearly 20 nautical miloe 
in cucumference. It is composed almost entirely of variously 
coloured granite and limestone, is mountainous and entirely 
barren; indeed, on its western side, scarcely a bush was per- 
ceptible, but on its eastern face we found a few wild flowers, and 
a little grass, which served as subsistence for 30 or 40 wild goats. 
Wood is a scarce article ; the largest, and in fact, say szen being . 
the tamarisk. We found three wells of indifferent water, 
dug a fourth for our own use, which the inhabitants immediately 
naméd “ Bir Inkiliz.” In the vicinity of the best well on the 
northern side, and about 1000 yards distant from the “ Bir 
Inkiliz,” we found while digging some feet under the surface, 
two tompions,t and some oaken bucket-staves, from which I 
should conclude that the place bad been dug previously by some 
whaler. This well is in the N.E. bay, called Ghubber er-rahib,t 
in a valley known as Késet el Wadig The other wells are 
situated towards the eastern side, one northwards, and one south~ 
wards, 

The castern and western ends of Hulldniyah terminate in com- 
paratively low points, while the centre is filled up with close 
ranges of granite mountains, the highest part ‘of which is 1503 
feet above ihe level of the sea, forms a cluster of chimney 

s closely united. The N.E. end of this range forms a ma- 
Jestic bluff, of 1645 feet in height, being the most Deby pert of 
the island. This bluff! forms the N.W. point of the N.E. bay, 
called Ghubbey or-rahib, It. is steep too, and there are 12 and 
13 fathoms close to the rocks. 

Hulldniyah is the only island of the Curia Muria group that 
is inhabited. [ts popolation in 1835 consisted of Pinas 
amounting in all to 23 souls. 

J found these poor people inoffensive and civil, The men were 
of small stature, the women stout, and all very far from handsome. 
‘They.ealculated upon one death annually, which did not occur 
in 1835, while one birth was daily expected, and did take place 


[eid erebere pa. olin ba young Mit pecallarly for mero. 
{Spacious tay. § The bow! of the valley, 
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before we loft the islands, and added one male to their number. 
This however is not likely to continue, as the women ate consi- 
derabl a the blooniof. oath? leg dhiorit deri oo 
part =f aie they originally came, or whether t 
the Jenabi or Gharrah tribes. It is most that 
belong to the latter, and that they originally came from EH: 
‘They profess Mobammedanism, but they are not very 
observers of its tenets; indeed, we saw but one who | say 
his prayers. Their huts, built of loose stones, are either 
or arcular, about 5 feet high, and covered with sea-weed- 
change their habitations with the seasons, as the surf on the 
weather side is unfavourable to their fishing from the rocks. 
They have no boats or rafts, though their daily subsistence de~ 
de chiefly, if not entirely, upon their baskets and fishing~ 
ks. When unsuccessful in fishing, which is seldom the case, 
Eo the fish are abundant, crabs and shell-fish serve them for 


5 


a sented them with white and blue cotton cloth, knives, 
rine 


these rude and > bis slay, many an 


On enquiring why there aj peared so man: es on different 
parts of a island (U “an have seen eae erm! 
them 


of the a ey which since then rant never 
Since the dowéa 


Lae 

Sa anchor in 10 to 12 fathoms, with a sandy bottom, 500 

yards off shore, abreast of a small sandy nook, on ho north side 
af the island, and about 1} mile to the west of two conspicuous 
sand-hills, that may be discerned at a distance of 3 or 4 leagues. 
‘They are about 2 miles east of the western point of the island. 

Besides the trading boats that occasionally touch here, the 
island is sometimes visited by a boat Telinging to the ae 
family of the Mabrah tribe, who claim the Curia Muria 
their hereditary property, The principal members of this ily 
at present are, 
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Mohammed ibn “Ali ibn id* ibn ‘Omar, 

Mohammed ’Ali ibn do do do, 

Najim ibn Ahmar. 
‘They reside at Ghazir, and their periodical visit to the islands 
is for the purpose of claiming any ambergris that the inhabitants 
may have collected, as well as to obtain a large portion of what- 
ever money they may have received in exchange for their fish. 
In return they are frequently rewarded with a little tobacco, . 
dates, and coarse cloth; the liberality of the donors generally 
being limited by the amount of tribute they may have succeeded 
in exacting. 

The anchorage above alluded to, is near the well on the N.W. 
side of the island, but comply ores to easterly and westerly 
winds, with a breeze from the N. The island is adead lee 
shore ; any vessel, therefore, anchoring here must be jared to 
start ata moment's warning. A small tender which I had, saved 
herself during one of these violent “ belits,” or northerly winds, 
by ranning between the sunken rocks off the west end of Hul- 
laniyab, and anchoring under the lee of the island; and not 20 
days afterwards, the vessel which 1 commanded had to slip her 
best bower anchor at 48 fathoms, and, under close reefs, was only 
just able to weather the outer sunken rock, 

These poor islanders, though separated from other nations for 
a considerable part of the year, and able to exist upon their own 
resoure:s, enjoy occasional oppcetarisien of visiting the coast, 
which they consider as the height of temerity. Within the last 
few years, a few have mustered sufficient courage to embark on 
board a trading-boat, taking with them salt-fish for barter; and 
I was present at the return of one of these bold adventurers, who 
landed. amidst the wondering acclamations of the rest of bis 
countrymen, with whom he had spent his life: although he 
appeared rejoiced to return to the scenes of his early youth, it 
was evident when he walked up to his friends, dressed in a bright 
chequered turban, with a gay dagger, that the simple islander 
was changed by seeing the world, and that considerable self- 
esteem and pride had found their way into his bosom. 

The western point of Hulliniyah is called by the Arabs 
“ Rés Shatt;” 7 by the islanders, “ Erékhi Frahunt.”” The 
eastern point is called “ Rus Sai.” 

The high bluff called Erekh Er-rahib, is in 17° 32/ 43" 
N., 56° 7' 17". E,, allowing the Bombay flag-stalf to be in 








Sayyed It guider w noble oe Jel and ‘descended 
" ‘simable or Jordly personage, nnd sepecally one 
the Prop For an account of ite Khalfin family see De Sacy's ‘Chrestomuthie 
‘Arabe, dnd ed, tik. p. 367. 
'f Buint Shore. 





It before, according to the Tudian pronunciation, 
from 
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72° 54 26". The variation in 1835, 
observations, was 2°45’ westerly. Hi 
8b. 20m. papal 6 fect 6 inches. 


i be 
Gyemalpavutinarie eastern side. brn 
1 mile w the westward of the E. end of the long san 
the centre of the bay. The well is at a distance of 
the centre of the valley, turning couscwenl ile Reaeaaaa 
well on the island. 


ip-snakes, 
Kirziwet,* or Rodondo, is the sm 
Moria group, being a mere rock, which bas a double 
a low point extending eastwards. bier yieetevr oo 


formed of four rocks, all closely grouped epiywites oe 
red ite. Tie igh ‘peak i lene 380 et the 
level of Giigeti andi veins oes the anajestic biaibeGl eee 
niece 55° 20’ K., distant 6} nautical miles. The only 
off it, are two rocks, one situated about 300 yards to the W. of it, 
and the other to the 00 or 200 yards off, with a channel 
having from 8 to 16 fathoms water between them In all r 
bearings this island may be safely approached, as it has 20 
fathoms within 500 yards of fas shoes a iteaitibaee 25 miles 
off on a clear day, from an elevation of 13 feet. _ 
The channel between the island of Hulliniyah and Sédah is 
nautical miles broad, but the safe channel is on the Sédabs 
side, to the western point of Hulldniyah. havi 
ke reece The extreme sunken rock on the 
ihe log point et Hallgate thereby reducing the 
¢ low point of Hollini e 
channel ko 5190 ards. rc i aoe 
some parts dry at low water in spring-tides; at other times, ina 
breeze, there is a break on them. They are distinct from each 
other, having 10 to: 12 fathoms water between them; but 1 should 
not recommend any vessel to attempt to run through that pas- 





* Or KirziG]. Rodondo, “ round,” is a Portuguese name, 
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sage, unless it were unavoidable, as the tides are strong, and the 
breaker on the rock is the only guide. The advice which I con- 
sider as most necessary, either for night or day, is to keep on the 
Sédab side of the channel, which i» rocky all over, with over- 
falls of 3, 6, and 10 fathoms at a cast; bat in no part between 
Sédab and the western sunken rock, are there less than 7 fathoms, 
unless very close to either. In mid-channel there are }2 and 
13 fathoms. The ebb sets through the channel northwards, but 
it is much influenced by the sunken rocks. 

Sédah* Island is the second largest, and second towards the 
W. of the Curia Maria group. lis highest peak is 1310 feet 
above the level of the sea, composed entirely of granite, stratified 
like Hulléniyab. Its extreme length is 3 miles, and its breadth 
nearly 2 miles, Its shape is an oblong, concave in the centre of 
its longest side, and its outline is an irregular slope from the 
hig peak to its extremities, which from all views are low. There 
is a bay on its south side, aboot 1500 yards deep, with good 
anchorage, decreasing from 10 fathoms as you approach the 
centre of the bay. The entrance is a mile wide, and the bay 
is exposed only to winds from W.S.W. to S. 

This island has many small Projecting points, off which, reefs 
extend from 100 to 300 yards, affording coves for boats It is 
extremely barren, having no trees but tamarisks. Here and 
there a few wild flowers, similar to those in Hulliniyah, are seat- 
tered about, and a scanty supply of grass and moss was found 
near the summit of the peak. Ii was inhabited about 20 years 
ago, and the remains of rude dwellings are still visible on its 
south side, near a well, which on our arrival was dry; but 
which, on being clenred out, yielded a quick supply of brackish 
water. The Jast dwellers on ‘his desolaie spot, were two women: 
of these one died, and the other remained “sole monarch of 
all she surveyed,” after the decease of her companion (with 
whom she confessed to have repeatedly quarrelled), until taken 
off by a charitable Arab navigator, and conveyed to Hulliniyab, 
where she was living in 1836, and told many strange tales. 

‘The soundings immediately round this island are as follows :— 

Between the E, and N. points 20 to 30 fathoms, close in; 
from the N. to the W, point 20 to 30 fathoms, a mile off; on its 
S. side 60 to 130 fathoms, § mile distant; and off the S.W, side 
40 fathoms at a mile distant, 

Off the S.E, side, between this island and Hulldniyab, the 
bank extends southwards, but deepens suddenly from 33 fathoms, 

At the E. end of Sédab there is a sunken rock 1100 yards off- 
shore. The channel between the island and the rock is sfe. 





* That is, black. 
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Westwards of the rock ot ala reat 
30 fathoms, deepening further off. dni 
The high peak is in 17* 29°37" N.; and allow 
staff to be in 72° 54° 26", is 55° 56°25" EB. > 
Hasiki,* the western island of the Curia Muria gro 
milo long by } broad, composed of granite, without a 


vegetation, or the appearance of ever having been r 
man. It was vit with thousands of birds of the” 
Species, the excrenient from which gave the island a wi 

ance. Itis rocky all round, with 2 nooks on its eastern | 

‘The most elevated part of this island is 500 feet above the sea, 
‘and is situated in 17° 27’ 16" N., and 55° 40'49" E. het | 
chamal of 16 fathoms. ‘Tie rock aboot 190 gers long 
channel o! fathoms. is is about Jong; | 
is visible from the beach with the slightest 8 ETN, 
other danger off this island, — 

‘The channel between Hasiki and Sédah is safe, with the 
tion of the sunken rock off the W. side of Sila prvioaly 
mentioned, ‘In a line drawn from the N, side of to the 
N, side of EHisiki, there are soundings from 35 to 40 fathoms: 
to the S, of that line the water suddenly deepens off the bank. 

‘The longitudes here given are deduced from chronometric mea~ 
surements mare in 1834—5, and 6, with 8 and 5 chronometers to 
a fixed point, and from them again by trigonometical measure- 
ments, assuming Bombay light: house to be in 72° 54’ 26" BE. 

: From Ris Karwit to Ras Soy, ete bebe 
feet above the sen, ipitous to the water's edge, and composed 
of tabalar titpearstas * Boteen these points there are 3 slight 
Projecting Dluffs, between which the coast is slightly s 

soundings along this line of coast are regular, a vessel find= 
ing 27 fathoms 300 yards off-shore; but, after passing Saukiral, 
the bank of uneven soundings, called Rejjat Jezzar,} commences. 
From Ris Saukirah, which is elevated 622 feet above the sea, the 
Dlaff cliff takes a sudden turn to the north, leaving from thence 
barren sandy beach as far as Rais Khashiim. 

Off Saukirah the soundings are more shoal offshore than in- 
shore, varying from 25 to 33 fathoms. 

To a vessel making Rés Saukirah from the N.E. it will appear 
® perfeet blaff, sli ily concave in the centre of Peso 
and to the N.N.E. of it there will rise a barn-shaped bill, whic 
at first appears separated, but on a nearer approach is found to 
be sit on the summit of the adjacent table-land. The 


Hisiks, rapidly pronounced Hiskt, signifies betooging to Hllaik; and evidently 
dei nas fm, the eegiboaring tort peterpan’ 
Tee Beers gutdea # ippte 
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whole line of coast, with the sun shining on it, has the appear- 
ance of clay cliffs. The table-land runs more paid 
the barn, and. gradually approaches the sea-shore near Kardt, 
when it is again lost in the northern distance, leaving merely 
a sandy shore, thinly sprinkled with mangrove-bushes, until it 
joins the table cliffs of Ras Khashiim, 

Rejjat Jezzar, a rocky bank of overfalls of considerable extent, 
commencing immediately N.E. of Saukirah, and extending along 
the coast for 20 miles, and off-shore 12 or 15 miles. In some 
Bee there is a depth of 12 fathoms for 14 miles off-shore, and 

6 fathoms at a distance of 18 miles, In other parts 5 and 6 
fathoms are found 8 and 10 miles off-shore, while, close in, the 
bank is nearly dry at low-water, 2 miles from the beach. ‘This 
bank is much dreaded by the Jendbi fishermen, as the rocky 
bottom destroys their kiir* cables, There is also a very heavy 
aa enell at times, and the natives feel doubtful whether 

langers exist or not, 1 found none under 6 fathoms, but during 
November, | had frequently great difficulty in keeping my station, 
with sometimes two anchors and 160 fathoms of chain-cable. 

Thad much trouble in surveying the miserable tract of const 
between Saukirah and Khashdim, as, during the N.E. monsoon 
I experienced, at all times, a very heavy swell, the vessel rolling 
her scuppers under with a whole cable on end and top-gallant 
masts on deck. Two or three times, indeed, she carried awa: 
all deck and bit-stoppers, straightened hook-stoppers, and_ tc 
out the bowers to the clinch. Notwithstanding the weather, the 
vessel, tener and boats, by the resolute perseverance of my 
officers, accomplished this part of the survey, with about 5000 
miles of cross-soundings, in less than two months, without asingle 
accident, or even sickness, to those thus exposed and wet through 
from seven to ten hours a day. 

This desert line of coast is scantily inhabited by a few miser- 
able fishermen of the Jendbi tribe, who, from their mode of life, 
may be classed among the Ichthyophagi. ‘They go out to fish 
seated on inflated skins, and it is surprising to see how well and 
safely they ipoah off through a heavy surf, such as no boat could 
live in; and from my experience on this coast, I can with confi- 
dence state that they are seldom without such a surf as would 
make the landing in a ship's boat, hazardous experiment, The; 
catch immense numbers of sharks, and while fishing. they would, 
to an observer, appear to be protected hy a charm, as the sharks 
never appear to attack their exposed limbs. They dry the fins 
and tail, which they carry to Jezirah, whence they are exported 
to Maskat by passing vessels. Poor wretches! their fate appeared 





© Kir is the Gbre contained in the husk of the cocoa-nut, 
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ahard one, I pitied them, and made them a ae 
rice and cloih, which pi Laren| sare =e 

dark, bluff, slightly projecting cliff, bat ly not ; 
prominent to dearer ihe appellation of a head-land, 

(W.1) from R&s Jezirah (Cape Isolette). . 

The cliffs from Khashdim, of a similar formation with Ras 
Karwaa, run in av E.N.E, direction nearly 3 miles, and then 

turn or Soin le ep na 
beach called Bander Jezirab.* The cliffs are 
sible, and the soundings very bold, having 3 and 4 
a few yards. 

‘Bander Jezirah is a small bay with « sandy beach, sot 
immediately westward of Rés Jexfrah, or cr Tsoletie,} 
between the latter and the cliffs of rae = In the bay, 
the soundings are principally mud and sani 2 veasel 
anchor in any part of it. Boats from northwards reqeaty 
anchor here to procure sharks’ fins, If, however, a vessel is 
caught with a strong S.S.W, wind, which is not unfrequent 
durmg the N. ——- she should change ber position round 
to the N, side of the 

Cape Isolette, or Ras J Ti rab, 18° 58°28" N.,, and OST" B., 
has received its European name, | imagine, from its 
like an islet when approached from the sea, while the 
reality formed by three different capes, viz, Ris Markaz, Re 
Jezirah, and Ris Khashiim, which make one prominent cape, 
marked on the old charts Isolete, Ris Markaz,§ which is a 
high blaff table-land with precipitous cliffs, I saw twice at 33 
miles distance, and Ris # ezirah at 26 miles. & 

When first seen, Ras Jezirah presents the appearance of small 
hilloeks; bat ona nearer approach a small circular hill is ob- 
served on the summit of the cape, resembling a rude natural 

itlar. ‘This, however, is not distinguishable wea long after the 

igh peak (in some points of view appearing like a saddle) is in 
sight from the deck. 

‘This cape is chiefly of a limestone formation, lying in horizontal 
strata, of which thé lowest is of a more compact structure, and in 
some degree hardened by the action of sea-water, The 
stratum approaches more nearly to chalk, having imbedded in it 
small shells and pebbles, while at the highest ny of the peak or 











Port Island. 
Eh meals Cape Island, *laolette” would be in Arabic Juatirab, but 
such dienioutive sppeare to be in use. "It ie called Madrakah by the ladiane’ (Abe 


dadie, ps 131 
1 The postion determined as the eastern extremity of the eandy esel of Seah 
Tay 1800 fale ENE. of themaurl pile naned Tapa All in in 1? 5 287 
N. and 57° 91" 077 
'§ Cope Centre, 
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cape, the hill is of an uniform structure, and pariakes of the 
character of « trap formation (green stone). 

From Cape Isolette a low point runs out to the N_E. 4} miles, 
from the extremity of which the const forms a concavity for a short 
distance, and then turns northwards to Riis Markaz. 

The coast from Jezirah to Riis Ruus* has never been sur- 
veyed, and I have never run along it. The water is shoal, and 
the bottom very uneven, from Ris Markaz to Ghubbet Hashish + 
(the bay and channel between Mogeirab and the main), which is 
reported by the natives to be unsafe, though hundreds of small 
craft, of from 40 to 50 tons, continually ee through it, 

Navigators passing along the coast from Isoletie northwards 
sbould be very careful, as | always experienced a strong indraught 
or current towards the channel, generally of 2 or 3 miles per 
hour, compelling me to steer two points higher than the direct 
course, 

While coasting along Moseirah I made its length 384 miles ; 
its N. end, Ras Jei, in 20° 43 30” N., and 58°57’ E.; and its 
S. end, Ris Bir Resdy,] im 20° 8 N,, 58° 38 E. Boats were 
numerous, and one village was perceptible; bat I did not land, 
my orders being to commence my survey from Isolette. The 
soundings on the E. side of Moseirah§ appeared very deep, and 
without danger, but northward they apparently extended a con- 
siderable distance off-shore. I had 60 fathoms 20 miles from the 
coast, in lat, 21° 15’ N. 

‘The island of Mogeirah is of a moderate height, its loftiest peak 
being about 600 feet bigh, as far as I could judge. Its outline is 
uneven, broken by numerous rocky points and sandy bays. Parts 
of it are cultivated, and its population (of the Jendbi tribe) 
tolembly numerous. When I was surveying at Ras Jezfrah, 
Mogeirah was governed by two sheikhs, ly indey lent 
of each other, but nominally tributary wo bis Highness the [mim of 
Maskat. They have many boats, and I fear are much given to 
plunder when they mect any party weaker than themselves. 

ion Arabian ee — nual to Ris Ue is cet 

elevated near the sea, with slig! jecti ints, In- 
Jand ae mountains are high. <The. eouadies aboot coast 
are bold, 

Ris Ruus is a slightly projecting but bold rocky cape, with an 
anchorage on its south-western side. From this cape the land 
takes a more easterly turn, running nearly N.E. and S.W.; and 
about 5 miles N.E. of the cape there is a bloff point under which 
vessels can find shelter from the northerly minke Five miles to 
the N.E, of this bluff thereis another cape called Ris eb Khabbah, 

* Cape Heads. Raweis (D'Abb.), Herb or Gras Bay. 
3 Cape Leudwell, ‘The goal, or object aimed at, 
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under which similar shelter is found. Its extreme, point 
NE, a eal epee tm ree This cape i 


ae any observation, and on soaaes the same ass 


point of Ras el Hi 
Ras el Khabbah the er 7 
Pieissetee it reaches Ras Akanis, or Aknis,* being 


running out into amall bluff points, with intervening, 
Freane oto aa ops, resign 


seen grazing on it, Pen mesteremeitipiacen sg cie ae 
Ris A or Aknis, on the eastern point of Arabia, bearing: 


from the low sandy point of Ris el Hadd nearly SS.E.5 miles; « 


is a bluff rock: bas under which boats find tolerable shelter 
during a ae winds, in 6 fathoms, with sand and rocks, the 
t bearing N.E. This cape is in 22° 18! 45" N., and 
a 40" E. Ne is a well of water W. of it, inland from the 


sand. 

Ris el Hadd,} the N.E. point of Arabia, is a low sandy point 
in 22° 23° 30” N., and 60° E., allowing Bombay lighthouse to be 
in zm 54726” E, Tt bas « spit ruaning from it for nearly 300 


piv with a village and some trees, are seen near the 

cape, called by the natives Gharkah; and W.S.W. res Mie el 
Hadd about 10 miles, and N.W. from Ris el Khabbab, is Jebel 
Siiffin,§ a very good mark for knowing Ris el Hadd, 

From this low sandy in a N.W. by W. direction, rock: 
cliffs and points extend jon open Hajarah Bay, which is 
miles from the cape. The points at the entrance are rocky, 
with d ter in the channel, acd aachorage grostd snipe 
to 20 Phi outside, ‘The upper pes of the bay, which almost 
joins the village of Gharkab, is shall - 

From sreeent Bay the coast continues in a north-westerly 
direction as far as the entrance to the fine inlet of Khér Jenimah, 
at the entrance of ae a — may srfae rs picts tr | 
proceed at once vy e creel » carryin| sl 
must keep on the left hand side, as ~ shoal, with 2 or 3 fathoms 
‘on it, exists on the right-hand side of the channel, about a quarter 
of a mile from the entrance. 

This creek is 4 miles deep, but narrow for the first mile and a 
half, till you open ont an is! and, on each side of which there is a 
elear channel, the western one haying 3, 4, and 5 fathoms, and 


= conan or aknis (al Karis), summits—kanis ie the crown of the head, Jing 


z 








gulf, or inlet. 
fa ship, and Saffin the of a ships but Sfints, 
eet nen ee Baad yrcvebly ghee 
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that to the eastward 6 and 7. From this island, the creek opens 
out to 2 miles in width, and becomes shallow at its upper part, 
on the S. side, the shore of which is low marshy ground, covered. 
with wood. 

‘The entrance to Khér Jerémah is in 22°28 10!" N., 59° 53° 
30" E. Full and change, 7 hours; rise and fall of tide, 9 feet. 

Sir Creek is the next on the coast; it has shallow water 10 and 
12 feet off the entrance, and a bar across it, with only 2 and 3 fect 
water on itat low tide, deepening to 15 feet further up the channel. 
There is a small village on the left side of the entrance, and a 
— one further up the creek on the right hand, with the fort 
and village of Sar about 3} miles from the entrance. High water 
at full and change, § hours; rise and fall nearly 10 feet. 


APPENDIX. 


1.—On the Winds and Weather within the Gulf of "Aden. 


Wernrw the Gulf of *Aden—that is, between. the meridian of Cape 
Guardafui and Bab el Mandeb—during the months of January, February, 
and March, easterly and east-north-easterly breezes may be expect 
increasing from "Aden to the Straits. The thermometer cs from 
68° to 80° Fahr., with pleasant and generally clear weather. Rain ma: 
sometimes fall, but not in any great quantity, These are the princi 
pr er eelcrr nies ts from. 5 Jo, 2000 ape aaa hor 

To April i Winds ure generally light, ‘ing from E. i. 
to S.E- and 8., Pn clear ir ey I teu pel hes thick, hazy 
weather; and in-shore, I have experienced land breezes from 4to 8 a.st. 
in those months, and on one occasion, in May, a strong westerly breeze, 
In April the weather becomes warmer, the mercury rises to 80° 
and 86°; und in May, owing to light winds and calms, the heat is 
frequently intolerable, the thermometer then ranging from 84° to 95°, 
Thave seen it rain at Aden three days successively in April, but in 
some years scarcely a shower has fallen, Heavy dews at night may 
always be expected. 

June is @ very unsettled month; The wind is uncertain, and the 
weather at times clear, but generally hazy. In the morning it is either 
calm or else there are very light airs, which sometimes increase towards 
noon, and blow pretty fresh from the S., occasioning « long swell on the 
Arabian coast. Towards the middle of the month, between Burnt Island 
and the Straits, westerly winds may be expected, blowing through the 
‘Strnits with violence, and sometimes enabling a vessel bound to India, 
to reach the monsoon. iano these strong westerly winds, the ther- 
‘mometer will fall below 80° in the morning, aud not exceed 85° during 
the day j and the change of temperature felt by a person coming down 
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the Red Sea is surprising, as immedintcly after the Straits are 
the mereary falla 10 degrees. bat a 


Pere ae = 
together. eee 


are moderate and fresh southerly 
at night, with a Jong swell setting on the 
‘owing to the strong weaterl; and rain 
‘so insufferably hot as in May and Jone: 
‘cury eometimes falls to 68° and 70° inthe 
above 82° or 84° ae 
between 77° and 87° Fahr. 
the town of "Aden, the thermometer varies from $4° 
with the sun past the meridian, during the westerl 
W. point, forming the entrance to its splendid hi 
varies from 74° to 88° at the same period, ‘This di z 
I's croteing the hi v 
town of *Aden, ‘whereas ‘point it meets with no obstruction, 
showers: 


wubsides, 
ws adenre ves 

In Shes the weste 
prevail during he and the mt 
rendering the oppressit thermometer ranges: fr 4 
96° Fahr. ‘Towards the latter end of October, the 
and at sunrise, the thermometer will sometimes as low ns 
79°. 1 have witnessed a few slight showers in October, From 
‘commencement of November to the end of the the weather 
‘Vecomes corler; and the N.E. monsoon, which reaches ; 
the 5th of November, gradually increases, blowing fresh at the 
tides: ant; etresige tn FU riny appear, H is’ Sone thas Sater uC 
cessively, I observed that, from the 27th of December to “Srd of 
Annunry, the wentler was generally threatening, and 4 with 
heavy rain on the Arabian coast. During these months the 
principally from B. to K.N.E., with pleasant weather, end 9 temperature 
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prevail, and « Jong southerly swell is experienced. The monsoon, how~ 
eer, forma a dociled line from Rie “Ayer to Rds Ripisat, and thence 
eastwards as far as Ras el Hadid, blowing with more or less violence 
according to the month and the moon’s age. 


U.—On the Winds and Weather Uikely to be enced beyond the 
Gulf of Aden, along the line of the Arabian as for ax Rés 


Ta December, January, February and for 15 days in March, the 
N.E. monsoon blows along the line of coast, changing according to the 
inflection of the land; while, at a distance from the land, it blows from 
N.E. to E. by S, with clear, pleasant weather, free from squalls and 
rain, ‘This description will’ answer for every part of the const above 
alluded to, with the exception of that pe which lies between Ras Seger 
and Ras Karwéi; and more especially with the exception of the exten- 
sive Bay of Curin Muria, which is #0 entirely different from other parts 
of the coast that J have judged it best to give a Table of the weather 
during the tedious, trying time that I was employed in making a trigono- 
metrical survey of it. "the sudden changes of the winds, and the 
violence with which they blew, frequently rendered the position of the 
surveying-vessel which I commanded dangerous; nor could she have 
been extricated but for the activity of the officers and crew, and her good 
supply of ground-tackle (4 chains of 125 fathoms each, and 6 anchors 
out-hoard). It is also necessary to observe that these chm give no 
warning; owing to which I was compelled, for the safety of the vessel, 
fo secure her 30 miles from the islands, while I suryeyed them in my 
boats: and it was not an uncommon occurrence for boats to be manned 
and ready, when, from a clear, serene sky, a light arched cloud would 

over the table cliffs surrounding the Bay, and in five minutes 
Gust time enough to run the boats up). we could not see 10 yards from 
us, and it blew s perfect. gale from the northward. These winds are 
termed by the Arabs Balit, or Belit, and are much dreaded: but what 
surprised me more than these land-winds, were the frequent and heavy 
gales from S.S.W. during February and’ March, blowing for 6 days 
together. In one of these, after the close of the survey of the islands, I 
was , when surveying round the Bay on n dend lee-shore, 
havin parted two bowers. “My night-orders were to run the staysail up 
if she , and steer forthe leith beach on the N.W. side of the Bay, 
the only way to sve the crew, as the vessel would never work to wind- 
ward in blowing weather. 

1 now subjoin the following Table of the weather :— 
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Srworricat Tanre of the Weather experienced off the Curia Muria 
Telands in 1835 and 1836. an 















f : 
» Fresh ie NW, N. Fresh gale N, to N.W, 
20 le N.W, to N. le N. to N. We 
21,22] Moderte ast,” light. rat, Motlerate N.N.B. to EAN 





2M 5. fresh gale. 

re caw: ce gp 
16-18 to NW 
19, 20 


SSE. to S.W. fees. 
21 | Moderate gule at S.3.W. 
22, 23 | N. moderate i 
1 | Gale at SSW; syuallé and 
5] Renae S8.W+ 


28 | S. by E. to S.S.W. moderating. 
Mokena, 


Hard gale N. to N.W. 

Fresh A.at., pat. light airs, 

Light land and sea breenes. 

Moderate from N.E. to B.8.B. 

A. foriows beldt from N. to 
WNW, 


Moderate gale, rine Hight alts. 
Blowing a gale from N. to 

5.8, by K, to S.; moderate, 
2 ate SSE, 


4) | Light aire fum N.N-E, to 





N.E. to N, moderate. 
NN. light, 
N.E. moderate, 





# Ratince whaler wrecked daring the night, erev ase Ui me. 


‘Vemel parted two bower. 





‘These northerly gales do not extend far southwards, but to be 
confined to the limits above-mentioned : when clear of Curia Murin Bay, 
~and pust Ris Nis, they blow along the line of coast, being influenced 
by the high range of the Subhin mountains towards Morbat, in*which 
anchorage the water is smooth from the wind’s blowing off-shore : bat 
through the deep valley of Dhofir it aguin blows off-shore with grent 
violence. 

The southerly breezes appear also confined to that part of the Arabian 
const, as to the southward they are seldom felt, and the S.W. monsoon 
docs not reach Sokotrah before the Ist or L0chof May. For three years 
successively, it reached Sukotrah the 4th of May, with heavy rain on the 
6th and 9th: so that navigators coming from the Gulf towards the Red 
Sex must not take the S.S.\V. winds they may fall in with in February 
or March for the S.W. monsvon, us has been the case; and in consc= 

ence of such a mistake, a fust-railing vessel, to my knowledge, bore up 
for Bombay. From the 15th of Murch till April, the winds are light 
and variable along the whole line of coast, and the weather warm: land 
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and sca breezes then enable the crowd of boats from Sar and Moselrah to 
run back with their cargoes of sharkefins, the produce of some months’ 
toil, to the southward. The sky is then generally cloudless, and the 
atmosphere light and pure, with heavy night-dews. 

May is a doubtfal month ; for if the monsoon is early, jt may blow 
hard the S.W. At times, however, moderate weather is expe- 
rienced. 

During June, July and August, the S.W. monsoon is in its full 
strength, and at times blows very hard along the whole line of coast, 

icularly in July. In the early part of June, large boats run from the 

Sea to the Persian Gulph; and this vayage, which is accomplished 
after the first blast of the monsoon, is termed the “tadhbir.” * They 
also set sail at the latter end of August, and run up during the “deg- 
mani,” or after the atrength of the monsoon is over. 

During the month of September the winds are moderate from the W. 
and S., and the weather is warm- 

In October light uncertain breezes and calms are common; land and 
sometimes sea-breezes when in-shore ; and at night cloudy with passing 
showers of rain. 

In November I haye found the N.E. monsoon generally reach the 
coust of Arabia between the 18th and 20th; after which the winds blow 
along the const—that is, from the N. and E.; but prior to the monsoon, 
the weather is the same as in October, and also rainy, 

On concluding this subject, I would observe that the experience of 
several years along this coast has taught me not to place implicit conf- 
dence on the regularity of the seasons, as I have frequently during the 
snine month, in different-years, experienced exactly opposite winds. In 
March, 1835, I was Saad dys in pasting from the Curia Muria islands 
1o Makallah, with southerly and westerly winds, and adverse currents: 
and in March, 1836, I was only three days working the same passage, 
having the N.E. monsoon with me, Further, I have observed, that at 
all seasons, and on all parts of the coasts of Arabia, particularly when 
the land is low, the wind is influenced more or less by the sun’s position, 
aud the changes in the state of the atmosphere towards the sen; and 
even in strong breezes the snme influence prevails to a certain degree. 


UL—Remarks on the Currents on the Sémdlé and Arabian Coasts, 


To the currents in the Gulf of “Aden and on the Arabian consts, I 
have devoted considerable time and attention, with but little satisfuction 
to mysclf, and I fear to little purpose. I have, however, traced on an 
outline-chart, the currents I experienced in different years and semsons, 
which may serve to put the Paras on his guard, and show him the 
hecessity of nocturnal as well as diurnal observations. 

‘My endeavours to arcertain the cause of such currente, and to reduce 
them to principles which might guide othere, entirely failed; nor am T 
ut this moment satisfied ws to how the currents are set in motion—whe- 





5 See Nita 13 
t Probably dekiink, the season of mischiet™—if so, ba'd af dekovini would be, 
“after the violence of the monsoon is past.” 
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ther by submarine ilse—by a change in the component parts of the 
waervy ancora et eespunetodaes by the pressure of pre- 
vailing winds. I am, ver, more inclined to believe that the lncter 
is the principal cause, and that it ia the pressure of the water caused by 
the prevailing monsoons that causes the strong in-shore current. Bi 
this theory will apply merely to the coast-currentt whereas at sta 
have experienced a current running in circles or bands of 60 miles in 
extent} and not unfrequently have I borne up and set a topmast atuddi 
sail with a foul wind, in order to escape a contrary current; and when 
by observation, I have found the vessel in another stream, or out of the 

Ihave hauled to the wind again, and by such means have 
0 were working up in-shore. 

Tt is an established fact that the water ia rained to a higher level in 
the northern parte of the Red Sea during December, January, February 
and March, from the force of the strong southerly winds that then blow 
up that sea; and that in July, August and tember, it is several feet 
Jower, from the force of the strong N.N.W. winds blowing down 
towards the Straits, This fact is proved by the Durable” shonly 
which, though situated in the middle of the sea, is at one time suflicientl; 
dry to have a tent pitched upon it, and at another season is covered wi 

_ water, ‘The same difference of elevation may be also observed on the 
coral reefs near Jiddah, 

On the Arabian coast, from Ras Ieolette to the Straits of Bib-el 
Mandeb, in-shore, during the strength of the N.E. moneoon, the current 
runs with the wind. In March and ot Cand sometimes as carly as 
February) this current ene, and it flows towards Isolette during the 
SW. monsoon, In April I have measured the current with the patent 
log, and the vessel at anchor, and found it setting up the coast at 
the rate of 2 miles per hour, and much faster off the Palinurus Shoal. 
In May, June and July, T have also measured the current at different 
stations on the Arabian side, between "Aden and the Straits, when’ at 
anchor in from 6 to 10 fathoms, and found it 2 and 2h miles EN-E., 
varying in rapidity with the strength of the wind. During the N.E. 
monsoon it sets with equal velocity into the Red Sea, ‘This would 
materially tend to prove the effect of pressure: but, strange as it 
pears, though the wind is the same on the Sémili* const, or the S. ile 
of the Gulf of "Aden, sub the N.E. monsoon, the currents are some- 
times running in precisely contrary direction, without any apparent 
cause, This ed meat one time, to imagine that the narrow entrance to 
the large body of water within the Red Sea (which is, moreover, reduced 
by the islands called the Brothers) forms a kind of barrier or point of 
deflection ; that the current from the Mozambique Channel rushing past 
Riis *Agefr at 3 or 4 miles per hour, bifurcates at that point: one 
going northwards; while the other, diminished in rapidity by the absence 

















* This current on the Sdméli court in the NE. monsoon is very uncertain, ‘The 
natives say, that when the current on the Arubian coast isranuing ove way, that on 
the coast is proeraly opposite, In the N.E, momaon yemels have met strong 
northerly currents when to the northward, or rather when Riis "Ageit wns open, which, 
‘as s00n 08 the Cape was shatin, shauged to the westward, Again, currents frequently 
set to the eastward, between Zeila’ and Berberah, during the RE monson, , 
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of the strong southerly wind, a westwards as far as the 
Seni -ehervlcing-titnanead ri ape So out of the Red Sea, it 
turns up eastwards, gradually recovering its former velocity, as it again 
comes under the influence of the monsoon. . While the two coasts furm- 





acrosa to the Arabi 

A vessel running up her northing. on the E. side of the African coast, 
during the §.W. monsoon, and wishing to stand for ’Aden or the Red 
Sea, should be very careful for the last two or three degrees, as N.N.E, 
and N.E. currents will be met with, I have found a current of 3 or 4 
miles an hour, which, ae you round the Cape, sweeps more eastward 
towards Sokotrah; in a sniling vessel, therefore, the Cape should be 
rounded close, otherwise she may Tose her passage, as I-have known to 
‘be done by a fast-sailing vessel, 

Northwards of Tah! Far'in and the Brothers, from June to Septem- 
ber, E have always experienced a strong N. or N.E. current, which ren- 
ders it difficult to fetch the anchorages on the N. side of Sokotrah. In 
July, when in the latitude of the N, side of Sokotrah, and only 14 de- 

W. of Ris *Ascir, L have bad light airs and calma, with # current 
58 miles due §,, while in previous years, and im almost the same posi- 
tion, T have found a N. current, which gradually drew eastwards us 
the vessel stood to the S.E. 

On the N. side of Sokotrah, in March and April, I invariably found 
a strong W. current, so much so, that I have known t 10-gun brig 
take twenty days to make Tamaridah from Kolonsir, and she then suc- 
ceeded aly by standing over to the Arabjan coast, and working up along 
it eastwar 
vessel at 
ceed in one of my boats to Tamaridah, throughout March, owing to the 
light airs and strong currents. 

‘The true cause, therefore, of these currents appears to me to be pring 
cipally the pressure occasioned by the prevailing monsoons, increasing 
and ing in the same ratio as the winds, and influenced in some 
degree by the moon’s age, and consequent change of the tides which are 
by no meane regular. 

IV.— On the Variation of the Compass. 

‘There can be bat little doubt that the westerly variation i# decreasing 
along the coast of Arabia, a8 previous navigators, touching on the paris 
of the coast that 1 have attempted to describe, haye made the variation 
considerably more to the W. than I found it to be, and J am unwilling 
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to doubt the correctness of their observations. The excellent instra~ 
ments with which I observed, and the number of my observations, en- 
able me to assert with confidence that the variation was ascertained with 
greut correctuess during my survey of the coast. oe 
‘The variation from Isolette to the Straits varied from 3° to.5°45' Wy 
increasing towards the Straits. In some places [ found the needle in~ 
fluenced by the metallic veins in the rocks, among which I may mention: 
Bi-] HAd,* Makatin, Jebel Hadid} at ‘Aden, and Bab-el-Mandeb. At 
the three former places, thia influence was trivial, but on the Peak of 
Minhali, or Rds Bribel-Mandeb and Perim} Island, or Meyiin, it was 
much greater. ‘The following observations taken at fixed stations will 
show :— 


6, moming 


25 inl a 

moming i 5 

‘evening black point §, of’ Fisher's 
Rock, on sand 


8, moming 
8, moming 





‘Tueovo1tre BeARrxas AT pivyteENt Srations, 








Place. Observer. Objeot. Magnetic Bearings 

At Pyramid on Peri | Myself. . | Minbals Peak nb “om. 
‘i ss High Brother Peak | 8. 736 30W- 
High Brother - . . | Lieut. Sanders | Pyramid on Perim | N. 5 21h 0 FE. 
halt Peak Nisa 08. 

‘Minhalf Peak Pyramid | Lieut, Sanders | High Brother & 62 OW. 
Pyramid on Peim | 5, 52 4 OW. 


Westerly variation observed at Perim pyramid 
Sptigeh Weisenelloereniiire * $7 9s Ww. 

N. 68 244. High part of Minbali, N.S 21 308. 

S92 34 W. Perim Pyramid. 8, 7 36 30 W. Perim Pyramid. 


15 50 differenceof cross-bearings. 2 15 0 difference agreeably 


* Bi-1-HAst, Father LAS, for Abs-1-1Lis. 

+ Mount Iron. 

¢ These names are eridently Persian, as the Arabs have no P. —Derim is the name 
of a town in Hadramant, and Bop inthe corms pronunelatis ‘of Mfeysin, * Miadle,”™ 
in Persian, is probably the true namne of the island. 
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‘True beating of Mis 
mid, by 14 obvereniions'| chor, under the | prismatic compas, 
writ pant aud ~~ Care os the saarss bees 
ri . a castle. an oy 
pee iets NNW 


Which obs., N19 51}. B. | On board, at ane Ty prematle compar 530, 
‘magnetic, isaboutthe dif | chor, at the top- 
‘nual hea, 


maruetio bearings, at. the whether the metal 
Peak of High Brother : aboat the decks ine 
at the station it agreed, flueveed the needle, 
Froving no attraction at which in some places 
the Brother. it did considerably. 





‘The result of 72 observations on the sandy beach at Perim differing 
from 11 observations taken on the summit, convinced me that some 
local attraction existed, and consequently I tried various ways to ascer- 
tain the truth. 1 took 28 observations on the Point of Rits h*Ali, 
on the sand, clear of all metallic influence. ‘These observations agree- 
ing with those taken on the sandy beach at Perim, and with others taken. 
at the second corroborative base to the eastward of Minhali, led me to 
believe that the attraction arose from minerals in the stones of which 
the pyramid is built, the specific gravity of which is 2°688. 1 then 
observed magnetic and truc bearings.on Minhali Peak, as likewise on 
the Peak of the High Brother, and of Bas Sijdn,* as well ason board, 
and the result is shown in the table, proving local attraction on the sum- 
‘mit of Perim, at the Pyramid, and in. still greater degree at the Peak of 
Minhali, the apesisa gravity of the component rock of which is 2°578. A 
specimen of the latter, weighing 17 0z,, broken off from the summit, at- 
tracted the needle, when close, 10, 12 and 13 degrees, according to the 
position in which it was held. The vertical angle of the needle was 
yery much changed, and the rock apparently affected its dip or depres- 
sion more when the needle was caused by the influence of attraction to 
diverge E. or W. of the true N. 

‘The variation determined by the squadron under Sir Home Popham, 
in 1800, at the extremeof the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, was 9°20’ W., 
which gives a diminution of westerly variation of 6’ 14” annually, rather 
large 1 admit; but the proof of diminution is, that the westerly variation 
formerly found to exist at Perim, is exuctly the same as that at Suez, 
ascertained by late observations. 





1 Cape Peak: Siig the plural of aij a teak-tree. | T'hdkay of tka is the true 
Indian name, represented by our word teak, which wax sonnded like fake when fiat 
wed by Bogtht rites, % It is alle teks by the Portaguens,” says Dr Fryer 
CPravels, p. £76), “and sogwau [algwan) by the Moora: 
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V.—Remarks on the Nuvi the Gulf of ’Aden, and along the 


'B. and E. Coasts of Arabia, with advice as ta the boat ; 
rough the “Ss of Babel Mendeb ogoinst pret don | 
In the first place I would observe, that the entrance into the Red Sea 


_has Fenerally divided by seamen into the small and i 

I wall, however, describe them as the North (small), South, and Centre — 
(large) Straits, as there are decidedly three channels. 9 

The North, or small Strait, is between the rocky island of m 
(Meytin) and Ris Bib-el-Mandeb, on which rises the Peak of Min- 
hali, but, more correctly I should say, Pilot Rock, or Jezirat Hasan,* — 
which channel is about 2800 yards broad between the nearest points, — 
increasing in breadth at the entrance E. or W. Sap 

In this Strait there is no danger, but a spit of broken ground rune out 
a short way from the N. side of Perim, and another from Pilot to 
the low black point N.W. of it. The discolouration of the water dis- 
tinctly points out the position of both. ‘The eoundings are bold and 
oe in the centre and over on the Perim side; but on the N. side 
to the N.W. of Pilot Rock regular, with sandy bottom. The soundings — 
in the North Straits mre from 8 to 22 and 16 fathoms, The tides are 
very irregular, both in time and strength. Sometimes ia the centre L 
have experienced very little ebb, while nt others, particularly at night — 
on the full and change of the moon, the tide runs at the rate of 4 knots 

hour, creating a strong ripple when opposed to the wind, and render~ 

pe a dull, heavy vessel almost unmanageable. 

Iti high water at twelve hours. Rise and fall of tide 1 feet, with an- 


choring-ground in every part. 

‘The Large (or Centre) Straits are formed by the channel between the 
islands called the Brothers, or Jezirét-es-Sab"ah,t and the S. side of Pe- 
rim, and are from 9 to 10 miles broad, and perfectly safe. ‘The 
towards the Brothers are deep, having, on the true meridian between 
High Brothers and the W. pomt of Perim harbour, 178 and 185 fathoms, 
Smiles distant from the former, and the same to the eastward, with 
water close to them ; but towards the West Brother and Jebel 
is shoaler, without danger. On the Perim side of the channel 
of soundings projects to the distance of 3 miles off the island, having 
40 to 60 fathoms on its outer edge, and gradually shoaling to 20 fathoms: 
close to the island. This bank is connected with that rete ee 
Arabian coast, and from which you deepen suddenly into 1 1580 
fathoms. The greatest depth I found in the large or centre Straits, was 
185 fathoms. 

‘The Southern Straits are formed between Jebel Sijén, on the Abyssi- 
nian coast, and the Brothers. The narrowest of the channel is 85 
miles brond, and lies between Sijdn and the West Brother. ¥ 

‘The soundings are pretty regular, haying 8 to 12 and 15 fathoms all 
‘over, with good anchorage-ground. The only danger exists on the 
Abyssinian shore, which has a rocky reef along it, in some places ex- 





* Isle of Hasan, t The Seven Islands, 
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ing 1} mile from the beach, on which you suddenly shoal from 5 or 
tending jt mil s y y 


‘The currents or tides are strong and irregular, setting with the line 
of coast. High water 11h. 40m. full and change: the tide risi 
suddenly 1 or 2 feet. Ten fathoms is a good line to avoid the shore reef. 

Ofcourse, with a fair wind in passing through the Straits, the nearest 
course to the destined port would be chosen by the navigator. ‘The 
northerly or small Straits would, therefore, be generally preferred, and 
any remarks for the same are unnecessary, as a mid-channel course will 
take ‘a vessel clear of all dangers; bat these Straits having, even of late 
years, been frequently mi » L deemed it advisable (to tany 
recurrence of similar errors) to etch, on the trigonometrical survey of 
them, a correet outline of Bib-el-Mandeb Peak and Perim, as seen when 
a ship is making the Straits from the eastward. From this sketch it 
will be perceived, that from the vessel a small peak will firat be seen at a 
distance of from 25 to 30 miles (dependent, of course, on the state of the 
atmosphere). On nearing it, others gradually rise to the eye till they 
become united, At the distance of from 15 to 20 miles, Perim will be 
seen from Liesenck cho ae. Lint ‘ing above 
the horizon, > Bred ing from ite centre, which is 
FA relia er a oo es act Retreat 

nently happen, I cannot conceive. It is, however, only necessury to 
a stranger that the outline of Perim is even and unbroken, and 
sloping gradually, whereas the Cape has many irregularities, with the 
Peak of Minhali, or, us it is sometimes called, Quoin Hill, which is 
oe above the sea nearly 1000 feet, and therefore cannot be mis- 
taken. 
Ifa vessel bas to work through with either a south-easterly or north- 
westerly wind, I consider the amall Straits «9 preferable, since there is 
anchoring-groand all through them. and good anchorage on either side 
of the Cape, in the event of accident or failure: the stream, also, is 
more certain. With strong breezes in the N.E. montvon I have been 
detained 2 or 3 days; and T have kuown vessels bear up 6 or 7 days 
successively, after trying both large and small trait, I invariabl 
through best ut night, owing to the tide's running stronger. ith 
strong north-westers I have been relly detained, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the tides, which are influet by the si of the wind. 
Indeed, after « fresh north-wester I have known the flood in the channel 
run for 16 hours, and vice wersd, after a south-enster, the water nt the 
same time ebbing and flowing on the beach with regularity. My expe- 
rience teaches me that the certainty of currents or tides in the fair way 
depends entirely on the ing weather, and a navigator may make 
hie calculations accordingly. 

I have known vessels éndeavour to beat through the large Straits, 
owing to their having more sea-room for night-work ; and, t care 
rying a of canyas, even to the springing of a lower and topsuil- 
yard, splitting topsails, &c., they have not succeeded, One instance, 
im particular, came under my knowledge of a fust smiling man-of-war’s 
‘being compelled to bear up, after Tnefectually striving for 10 days to 
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‘beat up into the Red Sea, The cause of this was, that sul 
int i channel she 


Sy 
a 


large icting 

in circles, and rendering it almost impossible for 

through. ri 
Vessels lying at Mokha a} the strong southerly gales which ts 

with violence in December, January and February, should 

attempt to work down to the Straits; as, however well 


a 


vipped she might be, a fast vessel would tear herself to 5 
fol iy carry away some apers. She should wait perbatigeny 4 


work tides, day and night, anchoring close in-shore with the flos 
When she reaches the North Straits she should anchor close er 
Ice of Pilot Rock, so as to have the whole sight-ebb to work 
with, to accomplish which, activity, seamanship, and a good eye ware | 
only requisites, I only once filed, after weathering the 
2 4.1. owing to my eplitting « double-reefed main-topesil, foresail and 
Spares qalinicant in a strong gust, A vessel entering the Straits 
from the eastward with a north-wester has only to work night or day in 
soundings off the Arabian shore, At night the soundings are an excel 
lent guide, and, working in between 15 and 35 fathoma, a vessel 
msisa the small Straits, the edge of the bank off-shore being’ 7 pre 
pitous. It is only to be regretted that all commanders, who to 
‘enter the Red Sea, do not provide themselves with the jonvetrical 
Survey of the entrance to it, executed by myself and my officers on & 
Jarge scale for the benefit of navigation, and sent home by me for pub= 
lication when I was draughtsman to the Indian Navy. —~ 
I consider the North Straits, therefor 
in, and the Arabian side preferable. 
may mention that, in July, 1818, two ferowry 
ail Aurora, mounting each fourteen guns, left" Aden Fach EbAOen 
had very heavy weather on the passage, and parted company: the fastest 
tailer trying the Abyssinian shore, while the other, keeping over to the 
Ambian coast, worked up without difficulty, and beat her consort 7 ditys 
in a distance of 140 miles. = 
the Arabian shore between ’Aden and the 


‘he breezes generally increase from sunset to midn’ 

ight, with a heavy, long, southerly swell, During the months of June, 
July and August a vessel in the Gulf of ’Aden, should have good sails 
bent, and take chre to be on the bank of soundings i sper time, 80 
that she ‘hor in from 10 to 20 futhoms should it fir eaten, or the 
current be against her. On the Abyssinian coast, during these months, 
the necessity of having good sails und rigging is equally great, as te 
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usts off-shore are, at times, very violent, with (strange to say) a swell, 
eqn bbe tea ae from the W., which causes a very heavy 
wv, ie, there is little dm 
t ion is little danger. 

lead aa tweens by night peters Id be carefull 
attended to. The most dangerous part of the const in the reefs oi 
Zea’, and the bank of broken ground running off-shore for 2, 3, and 
4 miles between Ris "Aruh, or Cape St. Anthony, and Jebel Jin.* On 
this there are several shoal-paiches, with 14 to 2 and 4 fathoms on 
them at low water, and several vessels have been wrecked upon them. 
A vesscl navigating between these two headlands of *Arah and Jin, 
should not come under 20 fathom night; and 15 in the day-time, as 
the water shoals so sudd that a vessel, with good headway on her, 
after getting a cist of 15 fathoms at night, would hardly have time to 

ass along the lead again before she would be in the broken ground. 
3 the day time, the edge of the reef is perceptible between Isolette and 
the entrance to the Re » 80 that there is little danger, and all that 
oes exist, han been pointed out in my Memoir of this Survey, Parts I, 
and IL It remains for me, therefore, only to gire ing Potsion mato 
the best manner of proceeding from the Red Sea eastwards, 

During December, January, February and March trading-vessels ar- 
rive from the eastward, carrying a light or pia Benet? as the case 
may be; and very few, if any, excopt square-rigged vesscls attempt the 

cs to India, t being pany so long and tedious. | have always. 
experienced the (Gate advantage in paying constent attention to the 
currents which, during December, Jam aud February, usually set 
along the coast in a W.S.W. direction. If I found the current in-shore 
at against me, T always stood out to sea for 60 or 80 miles, availin, 
myself of all changes of wind. If the winds were light, I pret 
being in-shore, so as to avail myself of tides and land-winds, but only 
when the current was not strong to the W.S.W. I have known one 
vessel fortunate enough to find a S.S.W. breeze off the Curia Murin 
Islands, and make the passage to Bombay even in these months in 21, 
while other ships were 90 days, In March and April, I found I’ could 
do better in-shore, as the currents are favourable, and the winds light 
and variable. In May, I should recommend a ship to work in-shore as 
fur as Furtik, and thence take the open sea if bound to India, or keep 
well off-shore if wishing to make the Persian Gulf. 

September and October are tedious, trying months for making a pas- 
snge either to or from the Red Sea, as the winds are so very light and 
uncertain, I have tried passages both in and off shore, but I found it 
the hest plan to work eegoe the currents, and if | found land aud 
‘sea breezes to avail myself of them, and anchor when requisite. 


VI—On Sales Rocks. 


Owing to the Bengal steamer’s having, in the night, nearly run on 
‘Tabi Far’in,f or Salt’s Rock, from their positions being incorrectly 
2 pete Kin; the writing of the MS. is doubtful. Ip the map (Geogr. Jour., 

) 


ix. 125, 127) it ix Ja. 
'f The watering-place of Phurao. Fir'auu is commonly pronounced Far'du, 


A good look-out, the 
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laid, down, I determined to.fix its true place, and left Kolonsir in order 
to obtain. si for this purpose, observations made the next 
ons Bal pondhs nse ee ym 
in my ran, discovered rocks are: 
Spswenerard Dom poonioualy all Gaviy aad Ge Rint Riss which 
‘was distinctly visible, must also be to the westward, and thereby reduce 
the passage between Cape Guardafui and the latter—an beste 
to our steamers and other vessels; and afer a ge position of 
rocks, I took observations in order to determine the variation, and teok — 
true bearings to ’Abdu-l Kuri, the result of which at once what 
1 have above asserted—that 'Abdu-l Kiri is closer to the NE point of 
Africa than was hitherto su . 
The following are the Its on Tubl Far’Gns— 
Ossnavens. 
Lieutenant (now Commander) Sanders, with Captain Haines". sex- 
tant, by Troughton >— 
Meridional altitude 122° 26' 33", lat 12° 25' 46".3. 
Cuptain S. B. Haines, with the Honourable Company’s sextant, 
Dllcnd tha beet sexier aid ‘tronga paw a) Go sei y 
Meridional altitude 129° 24" 45", Int. 12° 25 50". My. 
Lieutenant Rennie, Honourable Company's sextant, by Gilbert;— 
Meridional altitude 122° 28’ 35”, Int. 12° 25'45" N. 
Longitude of Kolonsir, by trigonometric and several chronometric 
soeasurements with 6 and 8 chronometers, allowing the By 
house to be 72° 54! 26!” EB, -— w end 
Is Kolonsir 68° 34’ 23” E. Sight Station, 





ol ae tc + at ane 
Baa. Tt Be oe 
Captain Hisines’s chicnometer, ty} 1 2 = 
rong’. We, en. ee atten 
Mean .  .  - 1) (21-50 E. of Tah) Farin. 
Kolonsfr long. ag Re cer Are. > sy Cy Et 
Long. of Salt’s Rock eer F + 52°12 33 
Variation . . . . » 2 50 0 





From Sight Station on Tab) Fur'dn, or Salt’s Rock, the following 
bearings and angles were taken :— 





BE. bluffof’Abdu-l Kéri.  . . « «+ » SBS° QUE. 
secrete sen aera Spee - + £57 12 
‘True bearing W. extreme of Sibec® gud eased OL DOW 
Hayeock Hill, 33 tofEust Bluff . - .« . 42 25 
‘True bearing of Haycock Hill. . S708, 
East Bluff, right E, extreme of Abdul Kiri. , 8 20 


“4 
True bearing of E.cxtremeofditta. . . » S43 425, 


*Abdu-l Kiri is a long and moderately-elevated island, in lat. be- 
tween 12° 9 and 12? 12’ N,, which will, by true a from the fixed 





position on Tabl Far'tin, give the long. of the E. and W. ends thus :— 
Tabi Forin .  . «6 ww BP DY BQ 
S. 21° 50’ W. 16° long. « . 7 eae . » 0 6 20 
Long. of the W. end of ’Abdu-l Kiri =. ss 82 
$.43° 22 W.20? long 5. se OS 8D 
Long. of the E.end of *AbdulKiri . . . 52 28 38 





By which calculation, Cape Guardafui (allowed as proved), by the 
survey of the Palinurus, fn 51° 20’ 45" EB, and 11° 50’ 45” N., will 
bear, from the W. end of "Abdu-l Kiri, S. 66} W. only 48 miles. 

Salt’s Rocke extend, in a N.E. and S.W. direction, t 2000 yards, 
and in breadth do not exceed 200 or 300 Rig They are divided, to 
the westward of the centre, by a narrow and shallow rocky channel. 

‘The eastern rock is the largest, and has one | peak, elevated about 
400 feet above the sea, and two or three smaller onca. The western 
rock has one peak of equal beight, and one smaller one. It is com- 

of granite, and from all points of view has a white supine, 
from the multitudes of birds Corpus) that frequent these roc! Not 
u vestige of vegetation of any kind was found on them, and their only 
pet were birds, vermin and lizards. 

i¢ Tahl Farin rocks wppear, in different points of view, to have 
two, three, four, and five 3, and in the day-time they can be seen 7 
or § leagues off; but at it, though clear, I could not discover them 
with a good might-glass at the distance of 8 miles. 

Thad not sufficient time to make a minute survey of these islands, 
but while on Tab! Farin rapes ‘my quarter-cutters in different 
directions in order to take soundings. 

Northwards the bank does not extend far from the rocks, but to the 
‘NW, had 33 fathoms 2 miles off — 


. + 20 fathoms 2 miles off. 


iy SERVE. Winsintod: Mb tehie Se Ins. 
FPA EARS as phate Otol Laurie Shlie 
TED Gop shee a ge 


‘And within these limits overfalls of 2, 3, 4, and 6 fathoms, at a cast, 
rocky bottom, Ido not know whether any danger exists between "Abdul 
Kéird and Tab! Far'tin, but recommend caution. 
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To. the phen 8 alles off the, oeky, Lanes i 
by sp tage Jardine, the officer of oe 


master, and tel! him to jutnp into the chan td 
no bottom was found, so I directed - 








liimpets, of w white colour, which of course at once accounted for the 
white appearance of the water in a clear, a night: Abiaiapgeare 
Se pee nat ay Vand Sh Eat ‘he we 

Having experienced « similar white ‘appearance on, al 
quently, rat tied the same experiment, I merely mention ies 
Katore may not give notice of a supposed danger when the ex 


of sounding will prove that there is none, vert ant 








"Aden, May Ath, 1844. heh it reload 
HL Account of Governor G. Grey’ 's Expl ‘along, 
poe Sea-board of South Australia, rai By eee 
cy Dep, Surv.-Gen. Communicated by Lord eh 

Governor’ Grey's! Detter to Lond Stanley.” wane 


Adelaide, June 22, 1844, ~ 
My Lokp,—I have the honor to report, that towards eer f 


ee 


the month of April last, I left Adelaide for the ey tid 
ing the south-eastern big ne of this province, which ab 
the territory of New South Wal 

‘This part of South Australia ba “been hitherto almost vi 
having ey only traversed in one direction by over! 
and as, the line of route which they had always pi 
through a country for the most part of a very unpromising: 
racter, it was very generally imagined that the south-eastern a 
tions of the province offered little inducement to settlers, and 
there was little probability of any continuous line of settle- 
ae being tatablished between South Australia and New South 

ales. 

T hoped, however, that a minute examination of this coatrys 
and more Specally of those portions of it which were Pia 
known, mig! t show that these impressions were without outa 
tea? tan tn GHD ime ths exploration whieh T was about to 
undertake might be rendered as effective as possible, I took with 
me Mr. Bonney (the Commissioner of Public Lenis)is ao 
man of much enterprise and ability, and who was the original di 
coverer of the overland route from Port Phillip to South Australia; 
and also the Deputy SurveyorsGeneral, Mr, Burr, with whose 
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kaowledge of the bush, and talent for surveying and exploring, I 
was well acquainted, 1 am happy to be able to assure your Lond- 
ship that the results of our j were of the most satisfactory 
nature ; and that we caens thet hy keeping near the sen- 
coast, instead of pursuing the. line of route previously adopted, 
there isan almost uninterrupted tract of good country between the 
rivers Murray and Glenelg. In some places this line of good 
country thins off to a narrow belt; but in other portions of the 
route it widens outto a yery considerable extent, and on sneae 
ing the boundaries of New South Wales it forms one of most 
extensive and continuous tracts of good country which is known to 
exist within the limits of South Australia. 

One peculiarity of the good couniry near the south-eastern 
boundary is, that it is of recent volcanic origin, and that there is 
every reason to suppose that some of the numerous craters with 
which it abounds must very recently haye been in a state of action. 
‘The accompanying map of the newly-explored country, executed 
by Deputy fae rs, Burr, contains plans and elevations 
of two volcanic mountains, which convey a very good idea of the 
character of these hills; and the enclosed Reo Mr. G. F. 
Angus, % young artist who accompanied me, represents very faith- 
fully one of the most remarkable of another species of crater, 
which are very numerous in this country, and which are filled 
with fresh water, and are almost unfathomable. The water in the 
one represented in this drawing was 103 feet deep, close to the 
edge ofthe crater, 

‘The length of time occupied in our journey, and the extent of 
the country which we traversed, preclude me from attempting to 
give a detailed statement of the results of this expedition in the 
form of a Dispatch; and I have, therefore, enclosed for your 
Lordship’s information a Journal of the proceedings of the Expe- 
tion, which has been drawn up by Deputy Surveyor-General 
Burr. I think it, however, proper to state briefly the following 
points which it has decided, and which, as bearing directly upon 
the future. prosperity of these colonies, it is desirable that your 
Lordship Acid ba mater iaeeneeetiie 

The south-eastern portion of the province of South Australia 
has now been ascertamed to be at least as fertile as any other 
known portions of that colony; and the excellence and great ex- 
tent of the good land in that portion of the province, the whole of 
which belongs to the Crown, affords a guarantee that the fund 
ing from the sale of land, and consequently the means of de- 
fraying the expenses of emigration, will increase, fora considerable 
number of years to come, with the increase of the population; and 
nearly the whole of this country being unoceupied, a large outlet 

VOL. XV. M 
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yet exists for the rapidly-inereasing flocks and herds of the 
colonisis. ‘These circumstances cannot fail to produce most 
advantageous results, both for the inhabitants of this colony, and 
for the commercial interests of the mother-country. Th. 
Another material point connected with the fertile tracts of land 
in the south-eastern part of South Australia is that this good 
country lies in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea, and that 
this part of the coast contains three bays, one of which has been 
ascertained to afford good anchorage to small vessels, even in the 
winter season, and there is good reason to suppose that the other 
two bays, more especially Lacépide Bay, will be found to ‘possess 
the same advantage. ee 
The inhabitants of the country which has now been explored, 
will therefore be able with great facility to ship their produce to, 
and to receive their supplies from, the adjacent ports, either in 
New South Wales or South Aastralin, tw? 
As this country lies immediately between New South Wales 
and South Australia, and forms an almost continuous link of good 
country between the rivers Murray and Glenelg, and can, in its 
natural state, be traversed in nearly all directions by drays and 
carts without the slightest difficulty, there can be but litle doubt 
that in the course of the next few years an uninterryy line 
settlements will exist bewween Adelaide and Port Phillip: indeed 
the squatters from New South Wales have already began to 
occupy the most extreme south-eastern portion of this new country 
with sheep and cattle stations. ad 
During our journey we had an opportunity of visiting Rivoli 
Bay, which is one of the bays to which I have before alluded, and 
which bad previously been only scen from @ distance. 1 formed 
our depdt at this bay, and proceeded with a detached party to the 
S.E.; and during my absence a survey of the greater pertion of 
the bay was made by some men of the Royal Sappers and Miners ; 
and the master of a whaling-vessel which was lying there at anchor 
having lent his boats for the purpose, soundings were obtained 
both across the entrance to the bay, and over that portion of it 
which affords the best anchorage. 
I thus have it in my power to enclose a chart of a considerable 
portion of the bay; and I have also forwarded an outline sketeh 
of Rivoli Bay, which was made by Mr. G. F. Angus, ‘ 


I have the honour, &c, 
(Signed) G, Grew, 





P.S.—Since writing this dispatch I have received another 
interesting sketch, which I have forwarded for your Lordship's 
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information. It gives an outline of Mount Schanck, which is the 
mere elevated shell of an extinct crater; and it shows in the fore- 
ground another of the extinct craters full of fresh water, which 
are found in the coral formations. 

(Signed) G. Guy. 


Extracts from Depity Surveyor-General Thomas Burr's Journal 
Pres Expedition in company with Governor Grey. 


10¢h Aprit—At ¥ F.x, left Adelaide for Mount Barker; and 
on the 

11th—The drays, which had been dispatched from Adelaide 
on the 9th instant, were overtaken by mé at a sheep-station on the 
Bremer; proceeiing with which, we encamped at 4 rw. on the 
N. coast of Lake Victoria, about 12 miles from Wellington, 

13¢/-—Arrived at Wellington, on the river Murray, at 3 .m. 
On the road we met « party of eleven persons, with seventy bead 
of eattle and four horses, on their way to Adelaide from Port 
Phillip. They had been nine weeks on their journey, which was 
performed without accident. 

14th.—Proceeded up the pony river to the crossing place 5 
the weather was very boisterous, and the road along the river, at 
the crossing, under water for a considerable distance ; however, we 
succeeded, in the afternoon, in getting all over to the E. side of 
the river, except one empty dray, and the bullocks and horses. 

15th—One of the horses, on landing, after swimming across 
the river, put bis near hind foot intoa hole ina sunken rock. “The 
hole being wide inside, the horse by strugeling got his foot turned 
yound, and s0 firmly fixed in the stone, that notwithstanding every 
exertion was made to extricate him, by the men belonging to the 
party and’ by the natives, some of whom, although it was a cold 
day, remained in the water for more than four hours, and endea- 
voured, by diving, &c., to set the horse's foot free, it was not until 
the horse had been thus confined, with only his head out of water, 
for more than five hours, that he was relensed. ‘This was accom- 
plished at Inst by a native, who contrived to work with  harnmer 
at the rock under water, and, by inerensing the size of the aper- 
tare, set the horse's foot at liberty. This accident detained us so 
long that we were unable to proceed on the jouer to-day. The 
ne? died from the effects of the cold two or three days afler- 
wi ie 
16¢h.—Started at 8h. 20m. down the river Murray; signalized 
when opposite Wellington. On finding that his Excellency had 
not arrived there, we proceeded about 6 miles down the river, ta 
the head of Lake Victoria, and encamped for the bir 

M 
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© W7thi—Arrived at Bonney's water-boles on Lake’ 
‘Dk. 30m. Met Mr, Bonney, Commissioner of Crown L 


i 

we’ 

dake we 

bailt by the natives more to the westward, 

‘nearly circular, and 7 or § feevin height. The! wallowas com- 
ed of small spars placed in the ground and ‘Fising “tb 

5 feet at a steep angle; on the top of these spars other 

ones were placed, and met atthe centre; these were 

inclined, and formed the roof; the whole was covered with 

with the mer of a triangular doorway, facing’ the NEL 
Having followed the overland track round Lake At 0 

‘took a westerly direction, we left it, and steered nearly 5., 

narrow branch of the desert’ At 1b: 55m. the horse-dray 

‘on the Coorong, and a place was selected for encamping: 

at 2h. 50m, the bullock-drays arrived. 5 Pilanae: 


ll 


‘moniths out, and wore very short of py 
with flour, mutton, tea, and sugar. They informe: 
was a creek on this side the Glenely, bearing westward, about 
50 miles from the const, on which there were some settlers ; also 
that we should meet two bushrangers on the rond, who had fire 
‘horses with them, and were making their escape to Adelaide from 
Portland Bay. Tia be 
20th.—Encamyped at 3 p.m. on a flat, near to the spot 
‘M’Grith was murdered by the natives, about two years ago.’ We 
saw many natives, who endeavoured to make as understand that 
they had not been concerned in that murder, or in the murder of 
the passengers of the Maria. own 
21st—lIn consequence of our being crippled by the loss of two. 
ies of bullocks—one pair having been left on the other side of 
Murray, and another rendered unavailable through accident — 
the serviceable number was reduced to eight: it, was, th 
considered advisable to leave some of our luggage and ene dray. 
behind, and to put the whole of the remaining baggage on‘ope 
dray; but notwithstanding the load was thus considerably reduced, 
the eight bullocks were found insufficient to convey it in one dray,. 
as in a soft or heavy soil it sunk considerably : the load was there 
fore divided again, and on. we started with. the two drays,-ench, 
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having a team (of four’ bullocks. At about 4 miles we met a 
rt which he a 20 exactly with the bushrangers that 
al been described to us on the 19th ns being on the toad, and 
who we might daily expect to meet, that we were rather’suspicious ; 
and it was not until after avery minute examination that the police 
were satisfied they had not captured a prize, After a 
of about twenty minutes each party on its) respective 
route; and at 4 bh, 45 m, we encamped on a fine flat, with several 
awolls of excellent water. bs seer 
— on, usual, ahead of the drays,and at 1 ew. 
made the ‘Salt Creek,” or “ Bonney's Creek.” After, we-bad 
been there about 40 tninutes an overland party arrived, consisting 
of eleven’persons, with-four horses and-a tilted cart, Tt was the 
same we had met onthe river Murray, only nine days before,/¢on- 
lucted by a named Wood, His Excellency, accompanied 
by Messrs. ney, Gisborne, anél myself, walked up the crack 
about 2 miles, when we came toa large’ hole containing) salt 
water. On walking round this hole it was observed that the 
native dogs had been there recently, and at several places had 
scratched away the earth; atone place a small hole had been 
made by them, only removed by a ridge of earth about 6 inches 
across and half an inch in height above tho water in the large 
hole: on tasting the water in the small hollow it was discovered 
to be perfectly fresh. ' 
237d.—At 8b. 50m. the Governor's party started for Mount 
Gambier, and Wood's party for Adelaide, At about 5 miles we 
came toa well of water, situated about 50 yards to the right of the 
road. ‘The well contains the best water for many miles, and its 
situation does ot secm to be generally known. In April, 1842, 
when I had the honour to travel this road with the Governor, this 
well was discovered by his Excellency, who left the road to shoot. 
Since that time, I have inquired of all persons that I have met who 
bad travelled on this road, and have found invariably that this well 
was not known to them. It is situated about 50 yards to the right, 
after the road. leaves the scrob and passes on to the sand-hills, In 
order to render it conspicuous, we set up marks in such a manner 
as to direct the traveller to it. About 4 miles beyond this well 
his Excellency crossed the Coorong at a place where the water did 
not exceed 6 inches in depth, and went to the beach, The sand- 
hills from this point are from one-third to half a mile across, and 
about 200 feet in elevation above the sea. Amongst them the 
scenery is very beautiful, and may be termed mountain-scenery in 
miniature; in some places the sand-hills rise precipitately, in 
others gently; there are many glens and lofty summits, with 
undulating plains. Shrubs of a peculiar character, and fine 
bright green foliage, grow among these dunes in Juxuriant patches, 
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pth ret ote laces nothing be the bare white sand is 
‘able contmst, Among these sand-bills we saw 

pene a ahich are tormed “sand-patches.” They are rather 
remarkable, for they have the ap, of trees or shrabs com- 
of stone, On inspection | found that these stone shrubs: 

‘were invariably hollow, and in several cases when | examined the 
inside of these tubes the appearance was that of a cast, jaken from 
the stems or branch of a tree; this leads me to believe that the 
sand-patches have been formed as follows :—A shrubbery similar 

to those at present seen on the sand-hills has at some 
period been wholly, or in part, covered with drifting sand; the 
trees thus covered would naturally die; the dead wood absorb 
the moisture and form a nudeus around Which the lime in the 
inass would accumulate, and cement the sand in the immediate 
neighbourhood: this would go on for « time, when @ portion 
the sand which covered the shrubbery being thus pois the 
remainder, which would still be loose, might by some peculiar 
eddy of the wind, caused by hills or dales formed in the mean 
time, be drifted to some other spot, leaving only the portions 
which had become consolidated, and which haye now ap 
ce of petrified trees. I am still more inclined to believe 

jis to have been the case from having seen similar tubes, on the 
menere side of Spencer's Gulf, with the wood actually filling 
em. ~ 

I believe there are sand-patches presenting a similar appear- 
ance to those on the Coorong, the origin of which is quite dif- 
ferent; but as they did not come ander our observation 
this journey, it may not be necessary for me to enter more fully 
into the subject, 

‘The rollers on the beach were considerable, although the day 
was perfectly calm, At3h. 45m, we encamped near the road: a 
well was dug, but the water was brackish, and ee fit for cattle. 

‘24th.—Having dispatched the drays, bis Excel 
to Wambat range, about 2 miles to the E. of the on from. a 
"eam on which we proceeded 0 miles in a S.E. direction, to 

of some low scrubby eminences, beyond which to the 
NING . and E. were apparently a succession of low 
ridges, with wide valleys between them; to the S.E. there were 
some distant ranges, which appeared, to be wooded. From. this 
place we struck off S.W., and crossed a low swampy ground 
that must be subject to periodical inundations of fresh water, for 
there were numorous fresh-water shells (particularly Bulimus) 
on the surface. This swamp continues from where we were to 
the salt creek. The salt is rotten, but good. There are upon 
it many small sand-hills, well wooded and grassed, which from 
the range have much the appearance of islands, Encampeil at 
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the crossing of the Coorong in lat, by Regulus 36° 30! ; here 
iearoull(ctitlec amnion A remarkable chi takes place 
in the character of the country at this point. The Coo which 
bas been continuous for many miles nie the sea-mouth of the 
Murray), becomes here a succession of lakes, and instead of wash- 
ing immediately under the dunes of sand, there is a space of half 
amile of grassy flat between the dunes and the Coorong. The 
dunes of sand beyond this point also lose their mountain character ; 
seepiiioinclatieinaeas baal ale aunieaeoeeaers and are no 
longer bare, but covered with vegetati 

‘25th.—Rode over the sand-hills to Otis beach, which we fol- 
lowed for two or three miles, On our return at noon we met 
avother overland party. This party consisted of twelve persons 
ey male) ; they had with them T3501 head of cattle, 320 rams, ond 

12 horses. Atl p.a. we came to the granite rock, This is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable feavure in the country that we bad 
seen to the E,of the river Murray, It consists of a large pro- 
truding mass of coarse-grained red granite, with numerous em- 
bedded masses of fine-grained dark grey granite, and tw the 
N.W. a vein of vitrified quartz rock. It rises to about 20 or 25 
fect, and to the N.W. consists of a large smooth mass, rising 
like « blister from the plain, whereas to the S.E. the blocks are 
irregular and piled one upon another. There are several small 
patches with al upon which kangaroo-grass and casuarina grow. 
On this spot we saw several kangaroo-rats, which belong to a new 
species. ‘To the E.N,E, and S.E, there ate several other pro- 
truding masses of granite near to that described, as also to ib 
N.W. jutting into the sea. The Coorong may be considered to 
cease at this point. This low granite-range forms a water-shed, 
throwing the dminage to the N, and. S, respectively, to. the 
salt-creek and the sea-mouth of the Murray and to Koss's creek, 
that by an embouchure, through which a considerable quantity of 
water flows, finds its way to the sea: on the shore the granite-rock 
forms a remarkably bold point in a long straight line of coast, and 
has evidently been taken mage i Flinders and M. Baudia; 
on the chart of the former it is called Cape Bernouilli,* and on the 
chart of the latter Cap Morard-de-Galles. This rock 
but a few feet into the sea; there is, however, from this point a 
sunken granite reef jutting into the sea, which, I have no doubt, 
will be found to be connected with those rocks that break the 
water, and render it so tranquil in Lacépéde Bay: in all pro- 
bability the entrance to this bay will be found to bear nearly 
N.N.W, from its bight, We passed four wells on this day's 

* The C. Bernouilli of Flinders is not exactly the Morarl-deGalles of Baadin, 


Flinders's ©. Dervouilli is 4 miles N. of the wt te re rocks, and is clearly more of a 
ceape thats is laid duwa io She. Burc's snap 
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journey, which had been dug by different overland partioa at their 
camping-ground, and we dug a fifth at our own camp 7 water-was 
obtained at 5} feet, in-a bluish, sand, which Jay beneath a white 
sand. In the sand were numerous sbells. in a perfect state of 
“preservation, and either belonged, or were nearly allied, to those 

cies which are now found onthe coast, ‘ 7 eee) lew 

26th.—His Excellency crossed. over to ihe beach from) the 
camp this morning, and followed the beach to Ross's creelo;iwe 
saw many portions of vessels that had been wrecked; but there 
was nothing by which they could be identified, [twas remarked 
by Mr, Bonney that, there. was a great difference in the surf 
‘on the beach from that which we had observed on the previous 
day, when the weather was calm, whereas on. this day; witha 
moderate breese setting in from the sea, there was no surf) and 
the sea, appeared more like a lake. | We were at w loss to’eon- 
‘ceive the cause of this difference, and went on to the sand-bills 
to look for breakers, but were unable to see lany;! speculi 
tions were entered into)as to, the cause of this stillness of thie 
ocean on an apparently open coast. At this timewe were not 
aware of the granite-reef spoken of sin. this, journal om the 25th 
instant, but not seen by me till the 13th of May, although it i 
previously mentioned as being connected with the i : 
At Ross's creck we noticed for the first time @ trellis, which 
is erected by the natives and, used by them to capture birds, 
The trellis is formed by seven slender sticks, two. of which are 
fixed in the ground about 5, or 6 feet apart, and rise about 
fect; the tops of these, are connected by a third, whilst’ the 
remaining four are placed diagonally across: .Atiabotty 4 fest 
from the treilis a hollow is formed, which. is screened by small: 
branches of trees that rise about 2 feet from the ground, and & 
small hole is left at the back through which a native creeps, and 
thus concealed, places the first and: second finger of his left) hand 
across bis lips, which are slightly opened, and. by drawing-inv his 
breath, he makes a chirp that calls the birds, which, thus enticed, 
perch on the trellis,work,, The natiye, concealed in the stnall 
bower, dexterously places a noose, attached to a long: slender 
stick held in the right hand, round the neck of any bird thar 
may settle on the trellis, and draws it into the bower, The ! 
cess is similar to wiring pike. Corporal Mason, of the police, 
shot seyeral ducks at Ross's creck. His Excellency, being de- 
sitous to communicate with the natives, and to establish» friendly: 
intercourse with them, went to their swarleys, but they had fled. 
We saw their tracks, which we followed for a short distance; s6° 
rapid bad been their flight, that they had left some of their goods 
behind thom, and on further pursuit. we discovered a basket, an 
old rug, a digging stick, &c., which, in their trepidation; they bad 
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also ‘lef bung’ on a tree) and in’ order to mark the spot a fire- 
sstick bad been left, “Phe Governor placed’ some damper in the 
basket, and we gave up the search: I have no doubt they we 
‘watching ns from some thicket)’ There is a very extensive plain 
vat Ross's creek; the soil is rich, bat/a great ar appears to be 
subject to annual inundation. This plain is bounded to the S.E., 
‘and Ev and)N., by o Iw easvarina range. Eneamped a short di 
dance tothe right of the road amongst the casunrina hills; a well 
was dog through sand; and tolerable water obtained at about 5 feet. 
‘Phere:were many recent'shells in the sand, and a recent sandstone 
Wwith shells in ity the shells'were’ either identical with, or nearly 
allied to, existing species ; at about 4 {eet below the surface there 
was a thin bed of enter prietne recent ea the sea- 
weed ‘had ev pearance’ of that at present on the coast. ? 
t 27¢h.—His Excellency detctininedl yd halting with the drays 
for two days, in/order that the equestrian ee mitt visit Cape 
Bornovilli, and that the bulloeks and dray-harses might be rested, 
At Uh.40m. his Excellencystarted for Cape Bernouilli; atabout 
2miles we made’ the const. We pissed several | fresh-water tea- 
tree swamps, also! some Salt’ lagoons; but by the course which we 
followed we did not cross any swamps, and a dry might be taken 
tothe coast, “Our course is’ tolerably’ well defined, as seven 
liorses passed and’repassed it. | We noticed the same smoothness 
of the sea as) on the preceding day, but could not perceive the 
cause! until wewere within 4 miles of Cape Bernouilli, when a 
heavy ae itself stretching from the cape to the N.W, 
and NvN.W. until Jost below the horizon.” ‘The’ view from Cape 
Bernouilliis magnificent; the sea was broken for miles as far as 
the eye could travel; the breakers extended from the cvast to the 
S. roundte the W, and N:W., when they were Jost in the dis- 
tancey From this ‘to the coast on the right the water was as 
smoothias a'lake, © [have an iden that Lacépéde Bay is sheltered 
by a granitic reef connected with ‘the granite rock on the coast 
before ‘mentioned, which is’ portion of ‘the granitic chain that 
terminates the Coorong, and ‘forms the water-shed of the ‘salt- 
creek to the Nand Rosa's erdek tothe S,; and that this granite 
will be found'to ‘protrude in imany places to ‘the N_E., between 
the head of the Cobre and ‘the river Murray. 
28th, — Remained stationary. | 
2dii-—Proceeded on “our journey, and at ‘night we came up 
with w party from whoin ‘we obtained eleven more sheep, At 4 
miles from the eanip we passed a well which hod been dug by 
Mr. Bonney iv his overland expedition in 1839. The well was 
sunk through a recent limestone containing many shells. As the 
water ‘was good, werfilled our kegs and eded, At 200 yards” 
wesentered a wood, the ehiracter of Which was quite distinet from 
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that which we bad previously seen ; the wattle, gum-tree, 

wood, &c, grew luxurinntly,and there was on a 
a drainage from the penton His Excelle: 

visit the country round Mount Benson; we there! hrelefh the 

in the road, and steered in the direction of that mount, | 

passed over about 2 miles of the forest before mentioned, and 

came to a plain bearing E, and W. On this plain we for the 

first time met with a calcarcous Tufa, which is generally termed 

“ Biscuit," This Tufa presents a singular appearance; the 

was covered with it in “ec lpeascermete oe 







bad much the ap 
broken by me; the 
be formed by the deposit of lime bel 
There is a nucleus for each, round which the lime is deposited i in 
successive layers, If the nucleus had had a motion in- 
stead of being stationary, these biscuits would be in the form of 
a globe instead of being nearly flat, Beyond the brea 
we come toa fresh-water tea-tree swamp, with a drainage towards 
the coast; and from this to Mount Benson the country was 
gently undulating and grassy, thickly wooded with casuarina, 
banksia, and stringy bark, From Moan Benson we had an 
extensive view over an undulating, grassy, and area 
country, and had a good prospect of Guichen Bay. 
to the road, and at 4 °,m. encamped under 
to the K. of Lake Hawdon. This range is pa tee t= 
falls down abruptly to a swampy flat, and immediately below the 
range there are a succession of tea-tree swamps, in which is an 
abundance of excellent water. -—_ 
30¢h.—Showery morning. We made very litle this 
day, as we were desirous to find one of Mr. Bonney’s old halting~ 
grounds; but being unsuccessful, we encamped in a serubby 
plain at night, without water, 
lst May: —Our cattle havi =a inthe night, we lost much 
time in looking for them. When found, we proceeded on our 
journey, which was very short on this day, as we did not make 
more than 5 miles when we came to a tea-tree swamp imme- 
diately under a casuarina range, at which we balted, and dug two 
wells; we came to good water at about 4 feet, Four natives 
joined our party; they were yery shy, but we were able to getthem 
ww the camp. Mr, Bonney prevailed on the eldestof them to-go 
with him and show him a native well, for which service he was 
rewarded with a shirt, and Mr. Gisborne also gave a shirt t 
ie of the others fur standing in the same position whilst Mr, 
made a sketch of him. These natives seemed tolerably 





































a satisfied with their visit to our camp, and were particularly 
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well pleased with some grease and a damper that was given to 
them. In the evening his Excellency and I rode to the top of a 
range about 3 miles to the S.W. We were much delighted with 
the prospect. To the S. we saw Rivoli Bay, with two vessels 
riding at anchor, whilst smnapetiaialy ewseiy us and Rivoli Bay 
and to the W, there was a lake ( George), only separated 
from another large lake (Lake Eliza), which terminated near 
Guichen Bay, by a’ narrow strip of land, These lakes had not 
been previously seen, and were named by the Governor. We 
were able also to see a high range to the S.E, and Mount Muir- 
head, There are many low ranges well grassed, and wooded with 
banksia and casvarina, in the neighbourhood of Lake Hawdon. 

2nd.—Of at 8h. 30m. Passed for 4 miles over a country 
wooded with casuarina, banksia, and stringy bark, with several tea~ 
treo swamps, when we came to along plain, which we followed for 
about 3 miles in a S.E, course; passed by a casuarina hill, with a 
good supply of fresh water at its he I climbed up a tree at the 
top of the hill, and saw Mount Muirhead and high sand to the S, 
and S.E.; the country immediately round appeared to be wooded 
with casuarina, ‘The range between the coast and our line of 
route was of « similar description. From this we proceeded on 
a course rather more southerly, which we followed up for 4 miles, 
until we came on the coast-range; the country was well wooded, 
and adapted for cattle, We crossed over the coast-range, and 
encam on the borders of a plain covered with biscuit (Tufa), 
about 3 miles from the coast. The range, where we crossed it, 
was finely grassed and well covered with timber, with casuarina, 
banksia, and stringy bark, We passed by. camp of natives ; 
they had two wambats roasting for dinner; but these natives were 
so timid that we were not able to communicate with them. On 
our approach they ran off into the woods, and left everything 
behind them, 

3rd.—Up at break of day. The Governor walked over to the 
beach at Rivoli Bay ; the iy consisted of seven persons. On 
arriving we signalized and were heard by the whalers, We 
walked towards the nearest point from the vessels, and on coming 
near were met by a party of sailors who had been sent to see 
who we were, The surprise of the whalers was, great; they 
considered we must be a party from some ship that had been 
wrecked; on hearing that etree was with us, their polite- 
ness was great; they took us in one of the boats to an island 
onthe N.W. point of the bay which is covered with penguins. 
From this island | took many bearings to distant points situated 
tothe SE, The whalers had a station (two huts) on shore, and 
had dug a well, in which there was water. ‘The vessels in 
Rivoli Bay were the Isabella and the Prince of Denmark 
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schooners, from Hobart’Town, Mz, W. Sherbert; 
phan in high terms of the! bay. Back ot the 
lency determined on moving the ear big 

to the arene where the whalers ‘were 
ing a dépOt there, at which ‘the drays, tents, anh ge 
and om from thence on horseback, bpm 
party, be ee: rare anil Fene reel at, the whole 

Temoved to the spot fixed xy for dé por; r 
alone dug, and excellent water toon in a bluish: micro t 
about 5} feet. The rock at Rivoli Bay is a kind of oolitic lime- 
wy and on the beach there are | umerous) Mints of various 
(iow mae 
ath At 8 am. his Excellency and. 1 started econ 
Gambier and Schanck: we were accompanied by Messrs: z 
Gisborne} and’ Angas, and. three of the mounted police. it 
packhorse went with the party.’ We followed the outline Pred i 


of she 
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3 miles, when we crossed a swamp and followed another range 
until it became nearly dark, when we tethered our horses in a 
beautiful valley, lighted our fires, and made arrangemi for 
sleeping; as it was dark, and we had dined only a few miles 
back, we did’ not’ trouble ourselres looking for water, although 
there was plenty in the neighbourhood. 4 
5th.—Soon after 6 a.m. we were on our way. The 

was so foggy, that we were unable to see any distant object by 
which to direct us in our course; consequently, the com was 
in constant use, At about 2 miles from the place wi we 
hhnd bivonacked, we came rather suddenly on a camp of natives; 
there were several fires, but we only saw two of the natives, who 
were men; the remainder of the party had no doubt concealed 
themselves. These natives did not appear hostile, but were quite 
unacquainted with the manners on customs of white people ; 
they did not know the use of damper. ‘The Governor dismounted, 
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went towards them, and giving a piece to each, endeavoured to 
explain that it was food ; whicther they profited ‘by the lesson E 
cannot say. After leaving the natives we followed the range for 
about amile, when we eee Pearnyerses: eet p nenpe 
range, having passed:which, we reached a prettily wooded! plain; 
and followed it for about 8 miles, when we wepnalate lea-tree 
swamp, dug a well with water withinafootof the surfnce, mada 
our several fires, and, having tethered our horses to enjoy the luxas 
fiance of the pasture, proceeded to breakfast. A fine range lay 
about 6 miles to the north. ‘The trees for several miles had altered 
moch in character; the blackwood igrew to an enormous size, the 
Sydney wattle was intermixed with the gum, the mahogany, &es 

aving breakfasted off.a turkey shot the previousday, we proceeded 
on-our route. The country had much improved since we crossed 
the Coorong, and we bad’ passed many places which I havend 
doubt will ere long be occupied by seulers; but in the last few 
miles this improvement had increased rapidly, and we were’ fairly 
in-accountry of volcanielorigin.. One.mile from the place, where 
we had breakfasted his Excellency noticed some yoleanié rocks. 
We pursued our course pcs ip aan and at 2ieeme 
passed a small flat which presented a remarkable appearances the 
whole surface was bristled with rocks, which stood. up from bito)2 
inches, and might be considered) Alpine ranges in miniature; 
they-were of coral limestone: At about 28 miles we crossed a 
watercourse with many holes, but at the point’ where we: crossed 
there was no waters, At. 3.r.m.1 called the attention: of his 
Excellency to what appeared to bem chasm in the rocks and 
which was about 200 yards to the left of our line of route; we 
made off towards it, and discovered it to he a well of pure water 
of anoval form, the longost diameter of which was) 80. yards, the 
shortest 70 yards, with perpendicular or overhanging cliffs, Our 
tether ropes were immediately put: in requisition, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the depth of this singular well. A. large stone 
was tied at one end of the line, which was let down drom the «lift; 
the stone sunkyimmediately, andthe bottom was reached at 132 
feet, namely, 284 feet from the crest of the cliff to the surface of thie 
water, and 103}, feet for the depthof the water). This. however 
can give buta poor ideaof the depth of «the water inythe centro, 
as the place where we measured it was close tothe edge. This 
well is situated in:a Level country, and. there is no indicationof it 
until one approaches close., The rock is a coral limestone, and 
the» water, rare of an inky blue when seem from abore, is 
perfectly pure and. fresh... This well. was called by the Governor 
“The Devil's Puneh-bowl.’,. At 1 mile S.E. wecame to another 
well, similar to that just inentioned, except that itwwas divided 
into two, portions) by ‘a narrow, rock that-sloped gradually to the 
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water, which could thus be reached with little diffieulty. From 
this second well we had a view of Mount Schanck, which bore L08 
(deg. ?),* and was 10 miles off. We made for Mount Schanck, and 
after crossing a narrow belt of scrub, with deep pits and chasms, 
we came again into a beautiful country, At about 2 miles from 
Mount Schanck we crossed a dray track running at right angles 
to our path; we were at a loss to know whether the station to 
which this track led was to the right or to the left, but from the 
al ice of the sheep tracks, which were fresh, we considered 
that the station must be to the right. We then made for a rising 
ground, and from thence saw something moving among the trees 
w our right. On calling we were answered by the barking of 
a and made off in the direction from which the sound came; 
and in 1 mile arrived at the head station of Messrs, Arthur. 
‘There is a well of water similar to the “ Devil's Ponch-bowl” 
close to the station, and Mr. Arthur has te up a windlass, with 
a rope and bucket, on an overhanging rock, and thus the water 
required ot the station is drawn from the well. Mr. Arthur 
informed us, that he had thrown a weight attached ton line into 
this well, and the water near the edge was 156 feet in depth; he 
said there were several similar wells within a mile or 1wo of the 
station, but that he was not aware of the existence of the large 
one which we bad in the afternoon, " 
6th—His Excelleney with Mr. Arthur visited’ some caverns 
in the neighbourhood, and procured from one of them many 
bones and teeth belonging to the kangaroo, opossum, wam- 
bat, and dog. Some of the teeth were very large, and must have 
belonged to animals far exceeding in size those of the same 
species which are met with at the present time. During the 
absence of his Excellency, 1 walked round to see several wells 
similar to those we had met with on the ding day. One of 
them, which is about 3 miles W. of Mount Schanck, bas been 
converted by Mr. Arthor into a sheep wash. The sheepare 
driven down an inclined road cut through the coral limestone, 
which is very soft and easy to work before being exposed to the 
atmosphere; when properly cleaned the sheep pass peter 
inclined road, which is arched over on the opposite side of the 
well, After breakfast we rode to Mount Schanck, tethered our 
horses at the foot of the mountain, and ascended on foot. ‘This 
mountain rises at an angle of about 45% for about 600 feer from a 
comparatively level country, and attains the altitude of 800 or 
900 feet above the sea level. ‘There are three distinct eraters: 
the principal one is 500 yards in diameter; the erater wo the E. 
is about one-third ns high as the principal one, and 200 yurds 





* The direction, inadvertently Veft out in the text, will be seer on the imap Rin 
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across; that to the S. is rather more elevated than the eastern 
‘one, and about 250 yards across, ‘Che smal] craters are on the 
slope of the main crater ; they are all nearly circular; there is no 
water in either of them, but they are covered with rich vegetation 
‘on the inner and outer slopes. “From the rim of the main crater 
there is a very extensive view; many of the hills in New South 
Wales about Cape Bridgewater are yore visible, At the base 
of Mount Schanek, to the S.E. and wy there isa large mass 
of cellular wacke, which is generally bare and rises abrupt) 
above the plain, with a wall nearly perpendicular about 6 a8 
feet in height. The wall has much the appearance of having 
once formed a sea beach When riding on the S.E. end of the 
mountain we noticed a hollow sound, as though we were riding 
over a vault; this sound was not so apparent on the other sid 
The basalte, or cellular wacke, in some places formed 

the inner slope of the crater, where it contrasted beautifully with 
the vegetation, which on cither side of the walls of bare rock 
sented fon the top to the bottom of the slope. The crater was 
inhabited by numerous animals, the traces of which were plainly 
visible. The lava that I obtained was nearly black, and in irre= 
gular masses. Having devoted as much time as could be spared 
to Mount Schanck, the party proceeded to Mount Gambier, 
which is situated 8 miles from Mount Schanck, and in a diree- 
tion 9 E.of N. ‘The country that we passed over was of the 
richest description, and the scenery beautiful. Mount Gambier 
is rather higher than Mount Schanck, and of an oval form. The 
length is 600 yards, the breadth 120 yards, and the diameter 
has a direction nearly E.S.E, We passed up to the top of the 
crater at a low point to the S.E., from which we proceeded along 
a sidling pathway to the bottom, About one-third of the eastern 
portion of the crater forme a lake, with high perpendicular cliffs, 
except to the west, where it is bounded by a gently sloping hill that 
runs nearly N. bie across ws aint hls omens Heh vee 

i ‘The water in the lake is ver! , 

there eerremetie ducks upon it, The western ational the 
crater bas several small Jagoons, which contain water; by the side 
of one of these we bivouacked for the night. There is a cattle 
station about 2 miles to the right of Mount Gambier belonging to 
Mr. Henty. Having descended from Mount Sehanck, we dined 
on damper and tea. The night was exceedingly dark, with heavy 
clouds, through which occasionally a star was seen; when the 
moon Tose, the effect was singularly beautiful; to the ©. the black 
wall which surrounded us was finely thrown out in relief by 
clouds which rose behind in silvery mosses. During the short 
time of light which remained, after our getting to the crater, his 
Excellency walked to the eastern rim with Mr. Arthur, to see 
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here was, clear, the rosy, sapon | 

sie she te, and reed mits eastern malas ea 

spply of beef,). When th well up, 

cekberarins fi antigen ol 

Dut the horses managed to scramble up; his Paclieeciomas tie 

remainder of the party descended. to the plain, below.in.our line 

of route, whilst J and, highest. poi 


point 
such ag;my me would allow, we descended to the plain, ae 
our horses had been led. I procured, some xed. porous lava : 
other voleanic productions from. Mount, Gambier. , Mr. 
lefi us here, and we proceeded on a,N.W. course, throughia 
gountry: very finely timbered with gum. trees, Sydney. 
stringy, bar! Syuiney)s and blackwood of gigantic he i) 
crossed, at about 9 miles, two narrow swamps, and, then. 
forest principally wooded with stringy bark;, this, we 
oer tf when we passed over a swamp for about, 2 ral 
at the termination of which we again entered a fine country; | 
continued, through the remainder of this day's journey, ALabout 
2p... we made, the top of a range, the pringipal, summit. of 
which his Excellency has done me the hynougto call after my 
father. The Mount Burr range is about 1600 fect above. she 
level of the sea, and, generally stecp to the S..S,Wy.and W. j) 
‘on the opposite side the ascent is more gradual, so much so,4 
we, were hardly aware of being on high groundyuntil we were 
near the suxomit ; it appears to be connected with Mount,Gam- 
bier by a.lower range, which we bed kept on our right during 
the day, . From,the most western point of the hones Back 
that me, xisited,..we wereable,to acc Mount. Gambisr ands Ringli 
Bay, with many other points... After J bad takem,some bearings 
we proceeded about 5 miles, when we, came to a fine spring. 
which rises, atthe foot of a limestone hill, and forms, « 
little stream, At this, pines we saw.a new kind, of cockateo; it 
was small; and ofa dark rifle green; unfortunately we were un- 
able te procure one as 4 specimen, We, bivonacked, pear the 
spring, which is about 4 miles S,S.E. of Mount Muirhead... 
8th-We started early this morning for the depdt, and after 
riding about)14 miles across a fine plain, 6,or,7 miles N. of our 
trackon the morning, of the Sib, we came to the range. crossed on 
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the 2ad. We fell ‘in with some natives at a camp on the nr ed 
we'stw only women and children, aid they ran off and concealed 
msélves in some reeds at a well hard'by ; bis Excellency dist 
mounted and followed them, anil although they were exceedirigly 
shy, he succecded in holding’ a short cofverse with them. He 
gave one of the women a handkerchief and some damper: with 
the former slie expressed herself much Pleased’ she was quite 
‘unacquainted with the use of the latter; of being shown that it 
was intended to be eaten, she put some ints her mouth, but did 
not swallow it in our presence, ‘By the camp of the natives there 
‘ere many sinall fish and beetles, some of which were ‘roast 
for dinner; these delicious mérséls would bive been 
in consequence of the delay occasioned by our visit; had we! not 
‘removed them from the fire. “We examined’ all their shields, 
pea &e. Mr, Angas took sketches of such as were of a 
ifferenty make from those we had previously seen. “There was 
‘one piece of limestone rock 49 inches in length, and Minch in 
diameter, which was used by them as a pestle for pounding roots: 
this T coveted for my cabinet, and congeqnently stole; Bit aba 
good supply of damper ‘was left in its place, 1 trast they will 
lon the theft. The boomerang is used by these natives, but 
oes Hot appear to be in use hy those farther north. From the 
fiatives” camp We proceeded to Frome, aud followed a native 
path which went round the head of the lake. At 3p. we ar- 
‘rived at the depét, bnving ridden along our outward track’ for 
about 5 miles. During our absence, Corporal Ide and ‘Private 
Baker, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, bad maile a chart of 
the bay, and Mr. Willian Sherbert, the master of one of! the 
whaling vessels in the bay, having allowed thein the use of a 
boat and ¢rew, they were enabled to take the soundings over a 
portion of it, 
‘Wh.—His Excellency, accompanied by Mr. Gisborne, went to 
a rock (Sherbert’s rock), in one of the boats belonging to the 
“ Prince of Denmark,” to hunt the sea-lions which are on that 
rock. Mr. Bonney and I started homewards with the bullock- 
drays; the brgets Me remained behind to bring any specimens 
Wat his Excellency might procure. At about 2 miles from the 
¢amp we passed a number of natives, but they were too shy to 
with; although Mr. Bonney rode after them, and made 
signs of friendship, they ran off and concealed themselves. Soon 
after 4 ¢.m, we arrived at our camping ground of the Ist and 
‘2nd May, having halted for two hours in the middle of the day: 
and in about half am hour, the Governor, with the remainder of 
the party, came up. His Excellency had been so fortunate as 
to capture one ht the sea-lions, by putting two balls into its 
head; the party in the boat landed on the rock, and killed it 
VOL, xv. N 
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si on'two natives who were lying in the, ay 
poke ty them, but they seemed much sano. 
per and’ rose, ench having a lorge |bu piensa 
hand. ‘They would ‘hot approach us, but nie 
at fin angle of about 45° from our course, look semi 
with suspicion at us, ‘but evidently afraid, ‘Aiterihey bad 
about fifty’ yards they sat down, and the younger one 
that he recognised us. He’ was one of the pene who, Veen 
at our oat Pe the Tst instant, and had been well 





shire that Mr. "Gishome, bid given him was. rata ened 
natives would jot bécome Fever} to our at called.» 
ouv for the ftiatives ih ‘the neighbourhe ¢ therefore Py 
and after had taken’ the bearings which would suffice. to, give a. 
general idea of the form of the bay, we FSH eo 
over a ety picturesque country came to the overl ond bout, |) 
5 miles’ from the place at which we were to, encamp) for) the) » 
nights (Just sfter coming into the read we encountered, a) 

der stor, with heay rain ; Which’ T have great to.rememi~ 





hcl 

about 4 fae phe ‘we encamped, 5 sgt, oils were 

13th—I rode off 16 the Granite Rock, as wi ity witha | 
view to get’ one of the kangarov-rais, of the kind, which jehad.» 


seen thero on our outward journey; but the gun would nakge off, 

in consequence By the rain, which had fallen singe, we ti 4 

having ‘damped the caps. From thence I proceeded,. a <7 

beach, and yisited the granite rock metal on the 

Agere from the sand-hills near which, 1 penesves Pe — 
‘ambat range had not terminated, but, though farther removed 

from the const, continued towards the 8, Mr. Bonney and 1 met 
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1 Sew Jone perk eoiviet 
fastens tepagprene the Sete time after, eeauass 
we arrived at the place where we hag z ) at) 
ing of he rare halted. ne ae nieve 
4th.—This day we ed to about 40, miles, beyond 
plice'whete we encany USA the 23¢a- and 2h of April. 
15th—We pissed the Salt Creek, and encamped.on 
miles beyond. GOL. bas TavadeTey wheel 
 )6th— Messrs. Gisborne and Angas left us this amorning. for, 
Adelaide ; we encamped on a flat near the Coorong, at. whieh the, , 
Governor stopped in May, 1842, Pin eld ome 
W7th.—At th. 30m. cine ek oa La at the place where M:Grath,, 
was murdered, and, having taken up the articles we had left.there., 
on ‘our outward march, proceeded, Atabont | mile from.the well, 
Mr. Bonney and I went off the road, and met an old native, who. 
was’ sitting under a little bush, We immediately, mised the | 
old man-as one we had seen at the same place onthe: 20thof, 
April, and who was then in good health, and robust ; but, whatia» 
change! Now he was lying, almost without coyering, by msmall), 
fire, with afew sticks by bis side, and, pearly dead for want of |) 
food.’ He was very glad to see us, and, vociferonsly -asked, for), 
damper, making us understand by signs that jhe wished to\baye |: 
branches of trees placed so as to make awarley,also that he required, 
fire-wood : these wishes Were complied with, aud a plentiful sup). 
ply of each was brought to him ; but.we noticed that heowns auch 
emaciated and in great distress. I therefore seatiior Jemmy, the) 
mative who accompanied iis, and although Jemmy belonged, to. 
the! Rapid’ Bay tribe, he was able to understand.a:good dealof | 
what the old ‘man’ said, and in this way, 1) d that, being sick, 
and unable to jprovide for himself, he had been left by his tribe to.) 
re (this is ears a by the natives). .On.examination,. | 
found that the poor old fellow had lost the use of. his; legsiand), 
was therefore unable to move about jp search of, food 9 thatthe 
small bundle of wood that lay by the fire had boen reached by. ., 
him’ around where ‘he lay; and that he had been, left thus. for. 
seven days; to die\of cold and hunger. As he hadycollected) all) | 
the wodd ‘that lay within his reach, and was destitute of food, im.) 
the course of afew hours he must have perished... Lmeasured his 
arm above the elbow, at the thickest part, and found that it was 
barely!five’ inches ‘round ; his stomach was in folds, for, want of 
food; and in every respect the most emaciated being Lever be+ 
held. Finding this to be the case, | considered that the warley we 
had made, and the food we bad given to him, with the fire-wood 
we bad put within his reach, would only last, fora short. time, 
when he would be in a3 bad @ situation as that in which we bad 
discovered him : P therefore put hin pn Hall's horse, and Jemmy, 
who showed great kindness towards the old. man, was put behind 
to keep him’ on, as he was unable to sit upright... We thus: pro- 
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ceeded to thedrays,and! having anade.a® comfortablé.@ place ons 
time would allow on one of them the old, native was taken. 
the -horée and plarei.on the, dray.. “We proceeded: 4 wil 
ear forthe night; .‘Lbe natives: pi had) leftethe oldman 
we brought on, encamped nearus: onthe inyslid's| being 
informed) that this | was the, case, he was) vetyanxjdus: thatywe 
should shoot them... The natives camo, to pon coer Naa 
acdang: time before: he would speak to-themé |) ) St 
ob8thio+ As Iwas anxious.to get to Adelaide ns goon as sible, 
I struck off the road across the desert for Mr. Giles's station 
oft Lake Alberti The, old native we had: saved from ) perishing 
was brought op with the drays; whert heJefi bis-kindeed | he ssid 
im his native languoge that be.‘ would retarm when! he: became 
fat." A boy, aboutnine years old, belonging to! bia tribe. wished 
to come with) me to. Adelaide, and: aecordingly J) brought bin, 
Av3ipae, we sarrived at) Me. Giles's station, linving, crossed) the 
dosert-ataynarcow! part;| and! when. free from serub and tal)s, (our 
course from the Coorong was straight, and ,we|came-inig an aven- 
Jandy road, about 3 miles from! Bopney's;watersholes. (J weuld 
strongly recommend persons who are going overland to follow.our 
track, aschyedoing: so they awill only,be-ane day longer thas by 
going e the Salt Creek by.the road through,the desert, end will 
save two. days) by the! xoad. in. general, use, along, the Coorong. 
Our track.may be known, as it 18 Well beaten -by our three & 
having gone inline over it... We. passed justio the left ofa, 
billy about. stiles from..MewGilews shouuecnt, Lake Albers sand 
came into the verland track about 3 miles fromthe watersholes, 
AM on, the, eastera side.of. the:river’ Murray, 
miles|below Wellington,,,.‘Che old native we had brought.yith 
us, was rather troublesome, ag be wished.,to, be left belind with 
je natives we met on Lake Victoria, however, asthe had come 
20 fans 1-did nov like to leaye him bebiad on the Jake, aul wished 
totake\him to Wellington, where be would linve been properly 
taken care of.» During the night, however, he) was conveyed 
away by.the(fativesjand concealed im the, reeds... The boy Ijook 
up yesterday! was) much, alarmed -at. the oatives.on the lake, and 
when We weré near any,of them he’ concealed shinee Seeanagta 


large cloak in the dray. bee pers 
0d. nFollowed the river; Murray; to the sper cxoaming plac, 
echiasrs Wamenmesiactnpemot se Lit 80m. 
-- We sere, moving by, peep of, dawn, » aa by f 
L.AdMte@ll was over, the ziver, although we. were much troubled by 
the bullocks—theyiwere arged in, but. would notcrosss| the boat 
them, took, onednjtow,,and.d expected, that the otbers;would fol- 
dow, bat they would not do.so;, and i8 was not until, three of them 
had been towed across, and afourth taken.in tow, that the xemam- 
der would follow....aving.seew everything sale on this side of 
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the'river Murray, P considered that my dities ns regatded the ex- 
ion were ‘concluded, MiB, Giles was on’ his road-to 
‘Adelaide; P accompanied)! erode ‘straight across the scrub 
to Mount Barker) 'Thevserabsin sdiie places isivery thick and 
high) but; with w lithe labour, a géod draysrom) might be cleared, 
Arrived at/Monnt Barkers where-l-remiined: for the mightys ol 
© 22nd Discovered ou therestate'of Captain Davison at Mount 
Barker some of the firse gtanive-L (have seen! inthnt neighbour 
hoods Aw Drie T reached bom Atherefore bring this 
witconeladion i) al wiz zaavriae Lines oly Des Anureie I 
oo Ly the foregoing pages I chave giver # detidiled actount/of the 
proceedin: rebeunt aya Tmay now be permitted tovofiend few 

‘remarks relative tothe coumry passed overdaring: the expedition. 
‘Fronpthe avck of theoperinsula which'separates thé Coorong 
from Lake Albert tw the Salt Greek) or Bénney's Creek; there isin 
belt'of grassy casuorinw bills, with? mitnerous ‘plains of good’ soil, 
and it whieh water may berobuiried! withitva short distance/of the 
surface; a9 faras Tohavescén mov excceding 6 feet!) Phis beltois 
‘bordered to the NE? bythe! devert, “and: to the’S.Wy by-the 
Coorong) ol bakkie gnwoy sin ody adinag bev ylgnuste 
\ Bron’ Bonney’s Creek to’ the Crossing’ of the Courong, a dis- 
‘tatice'of about’ 35 miles the road passes Laren ‘Amongst n suc- 
cession Of salt swamps and: low'scrubby hills; but ip this distance 
= walter tay De obtained at two points viz;; at Smiles and at 

miles, ig Ohl ya space nf 20 milewto: be passed over with. 

‘out water, Al ng bas rc Mr ingadirec- 
tion nearly’paridl le} torit, thereis a low range ((Wanibar . 
debited 'Witicls theéte'is an extensive fresh-water ewamp | if 
“miles across, Which"appedrs to besubjectvo“annyal “inindations. 
“Phe soil On this swamp is'similar to chavor the fats! ofthe river 
*Mortay: “There® tre cihany grassy tsblated! billsoin the swamp; 
‘those’ hills have ntiueh ‘the nppoaravice of islinday Be: 

(swamp! torthe Ni and oN D., theré ated sactession’ eves 
‘which-do nut from wdistitice look vety promising. !o so) once? 
From ‘the ‘crossing? of the 1€ w * Bernoulli: the 
‘country improves’s from* Cape Bernouilli ‘to Guichen Bay; and 
“for svine ce around Mount Betsooy and w Lake Hawdon, 
there is an useful tract of country. cents ele ent donkey megan 
o'The range that follows the nist from! Cape Bernouilli to Lake 
Bonney, and which we crossed /at’ several points," i# very ‘pic- 
tures rey tis fer as We saw of ity especially inimediately at the back 
‘of Rivoli Bay} and ‘there"are many other similar ranges, 

“by low level” d; a gte&t portion: of which is subject t inun- 
‘dation; "but the sail is excellent: ahd some of these plains have 
bevn 80 theres the action of earthquakes as to render them 
‘dry, and avail F pastuirage or agriculture. 

Rivoli Bay was mendoned pow tonne! part of this report as 
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having been spoken of in the highest terms by the masters of 
vessels at anchor in it. Mr. Sherbert informed me that be bad 
anchored, under, Cape Lartie and afterwards gone round between 
the reefs and the to the spot where the vessels were at the 
time we were there; that the depth of water within the reefs was 
from 5 to 6 fathoms. He also informed me that a vessel entering 
the bay must keep well out to the westward, and then run fi 

in about midway between Penguin Island (Cape Martin, peti 
Cape de Joffa of the French, but not previously named inthe 
English charts) and the next reef to the S. which is about 1h 
mile from the island, and not between the two reefs, which are 
about 14 mile apart: the channel is from 34 to 5 fathoms: 

From Rivoli Bay to Mount Schanck, and from thence 
Mount Gambier back to Rivoli Bay, we passed, for the most: 
over a country of the richest description; the soil was a 
brown loam, The trees grow luxuriantly; the blackwood grows 
there to an enormous size: beside which there are several trees 
quite different from those in the neighbourhood of Adelaide. We 
also saw several new birds; but owing to the rapidity of our 
movements, we were unable to procure any specimens. 

‘The country around Mounts Gambier and Schanck is evidently 
a coral reef, which bas been raised from the deep. As these 
reels always occur, forming a succession of islands which hare a 

ticular line of direction, we may hope to be able to follow this 
ine up, and to discover more tract of country of a similar deserip- 
tion to that which we visited, : 

Lake Bonney is the largest sheet of water we saw to the S, of 
Lake Albert. This lake borders the ocean, and at one pyint 
there does not appear to be anything to divide the lake fromthe 
ocean, as there is an apparent gap in the sand-hills, Lf this should 
be the case, and a navigable entrance be found even for vory small 
craft, the lake will be of great value to this partof the country; but 
considering the openness of the coast, I much fear any connection 
between the lake and the ocean would be choked up by sand. 

There is much of the country from the river Murray southward, 
within the limits of this province, which sll requires to be ex- 
plored before we can give any decided! opinion as to its character, 
There are several points, as far as I ial judge during this expe- 
dition, from which an examination of this country might be under- 
taken. One is from Cape Bernouilli, or Mount Benson, or some- 
where in that neighbourhood ; another, from Mount Muirhead, 
in a course to the E.of N. In cither case, ] believe that the 
mysteries of this portion of the continent might be solved ; or it 
might be done from several places on the river Murray, between 
the head of Lake Victoria and the Great Bend. 
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1V.—The Geography of N'yassi, or the Great Lake of Southern 
Africa, investigated ; with an Account of the Overland Route from 
the Quanza in Angola to the Zambézi in the Government of 
Mozambique. By William Desborough Cooley. 


Asove three centuries have elapsed since accounts of a great sea 
in the interior of Africa reached the Portuguese settlements on 
both sides of that continent, But this information, though posi- 
tive and well attested, was too me: and incomplete to be 
capable of satisfying curiosity or of holding a permanent place in 
systems of geography. Being made subservient to theories, and 
varying with them, it gradually lost the character of authenticity, 
and fell into unmerited disregard, Some accounts more recently re- 
ceived from the same quarters have hitherto added but little to 
our knowledge; for they have been but imperfectly understood ; 
their bearing on what was previously known having wholly es- 
caped notice. The object proposed in this paper is to collect 
and compare the several statements extant respecting the great 
Jake in the interior of Africa, to determine their true meaning 
and value, and thus, with the aid of new particulars derived from 
original sources, to endeavour to establish the geography of that 
region on a firm and consistent basis. 

Already in 1518 we find it stated as a fact, learned from the 
natives of Congo, that the river Zaire rises in a lake in the inte- 
rior, from which issues in the opposite direction another great 
river, presumed at that time to be the Nile.* No matter what 
may have been the lake intended in this instance by the people of 
Congo; theory and an exaggerated estimate of distance easily 
carried it into the middle of the continent, 

De Barros presents to us the results of more searching inquiry, 
modified by the influence of current systems, He tells us of the 
great lake in the centre of Africa, “whence issue-the Nile, the 
Zaire, and the river the branches of which encompass Be- 
nomotapa, besides many others that are nameless. It is a sea of 
such magnitude as to be capable of being navi by many sail, 
and among the islands in it there is one capable of sending forih 
a army of 30,000 men."} The following important sentence 
alludes to the sources of information as well as to the peculiar 
form of the lake; “according to the accounts received from 
Congo and Sofalah, the lake must be a hundred leagues in length,” 
With respect to the great river encompassing Benomotapa, he 
explains to us that “one branch of it is the Espiritu Santo (the 
Manyisea at Dalagoa Bay) ; the other, the Cuama, which is called 
in the interior, Zombere (Zambéze).” ‘The practice here exem- 

* Fernandes ino, Stumnn de Geographia, fol, 5S 
Se Kamae ete oer, 
VOL, x¥. ° 
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ified, of deriving several rivers from a common source, remai 
in vogue with geographers. As 40 the river called Zem- 
bere, it is obvious that it can be no other than the Zambéze, and 
that to the still farther corruption of the same name is due that 
of Zembre or Zambre, subsequently given to the lake.* + 

The next original authorities demanding our attention are 
Duarte Lopez, Jono Dos Santos, and Do Couto, who were 
nearly conten us observers, though separated by some 

rs in the order of publication.f The information collected by 
Lopes was unfortunately not given to the world unalloyed, nor 

imself, but was elaborated by Pigafetta into a system harmo- 
nizing with the provalent opinions of the apd’ in thi 
was published in 1591. Yet in the midst of this editor's theories, 
we can at times detect the original, simple truth, as well as the 
motives which led to its perversion. Lopez had heard of a lake 
called Achelunda (Acalunda for Acalunga, or rather O-cslunga, 
in the language of Angola, the sea).} from which the Quanza and 
other rivers were said to take their rise; the Zaire also flowing 
through it. But besides this lake, which was of minor im; 
ance, Pigafetta places two great lakes farther east, in wi 
according to him, are the sources of the Nile, Zaire, &e. It is 
evident, that in placing two lakes at the sources of the Nile, he 
sought to maintain some agreement with Piolemy, from whose 
authority nevertheless he ventured to dissent respecting the posi~ 
tion of the lakes. His words are as follows :— 

Tt remains for us to speak of the Nile, which does not rise in 
the country of Bel Gian (the Em of Abyssinia), nor yet in 
the Nachitiahas of the moon, as Pusher writes, from pale 
east and west of each other, and 450 miles:asunder. For in that 
latitude lie Congo and Angola on the one side, and Monomotapa 
and Sofalah on the other, with 1200 miles from sea to sea, Now 
Odoardo (Duarte Lopez) affirms that there is but ono lake in this 
region, on the confines of Angola and Monomotapa, It is 195. 

x 5 AEA 
Serene apes songs onesie at-De tis oot aoe 
Seaoens and fest that no critical studeut can allow their text to be conclusive 
authority with respect to names. We find in their pages Aghirimba for Agiginba ; 
$Sunama for Crna  Baabo for Coane, ‘The ero with huvdnede sory labo 
SS ia We Chics tut pts te Zeer, toe Sone closet es eed OO 
confounded. Hence we find, in some mups of the present day, the Chire called, bys 
double error, the Sabo. 3 

+f Dy Couto was at Mocambique ou his return from Tudia in 1969; Lopes went to 
Cange in 1878 and stayed there wme years; Dos Santos resided in Monomotaya from 
it Many examples might be adduced of ‘thie change of terminatiows thus the river 
junda, rear St, Salvador, was also called Lelongo, A-calunga ix the dative case; 
but it could not be expected that strangers learuing these names abould be able to 
strip them of inflexion, 
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miles in diameter, and information r ing it is furnished by 
the people of Angola, and by those of Monomotapa and Sofalah ; 
who give us a full account of this while they make no mention 
of any other lake, so that we may conclude that there is no other 
in those latitudes.” .. . . “Lt is true that there are two lakes, 
not however lying east and west, but north and south of each 
other, and about 400 miles asunder, The first is in 12° S. 
latitude, The Nile issuing from it, does not, according to Odo- 
ardo, sink in the earth nor conceal itself; but after flowing north- 
wards it enters the second lake, which is 220 miles in extent, and 
is called by the natives.a sea, Respecting this lake very positive 





may be com; 
that Prete Gian is not far off,”"* 

‘The passage just quoted will,on mature consideration, be found 
to warrant the following conclusions :—1, The inhabitants of Mo- 
nomotapa and of Angola concurred in representing, that on the 
rouie between those countries there was a great lnke, and only 
one. 2. The Anzki, north of Gongs, also knew of a great lake 
to the enst of their country. 3. Though Pigafetta, in assuming 
that these accounts referred not to the same, but to different bodies 
of water, may have been merely overcautions and anxious to shun 
the necessity of extending the newly-discovered lake through 
seven or eight degrees of latitude, yet it is more probable that he 
thought to reconcile them in this way in some measure with the 
authority of Ptolemy, which seemed the more easy, as the distance 
between the sources of the Nile, according to the Alexandrian 
geographer, corresponded tolerably (allowance. being made for 
the diameters of the lakes) with the difference of latitude between 
the country of the Anziki and Angola. 

But the two lakes which thus sprang from two sources of in- 
formation respecting one lake, were not wholly separate, but were 

by the Nile flowing northwards; on the eastern 
side of this river, between the two lakes, Pigafeua places the 
great empire of Monemugi, to which, as be asserts (erroncously, 
though his words long continued to be repeated), both Kilwa and 
Mombasa were subject. “This)is, we believe, the earliest mention 
of a nation, which was afterwards for ages supposed to occupy 
the vast area between Monomotapa, Abyssinia, and Congo, ani 
to be closely connected by commerce with the towns on the 
eastern coast of Africa. Iv will be seen lower down that the 
country of the people here intended is in reality not far from the 
eastern shores of the great lake. 


* Relatione del Reame diGungo, 1601. p. 70. 5 
o 
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Haass is also the first writer who expressly names the Cuayo — 
Mes ‘vari or Quavi at Kilw4) as one of the rivers which descend — 
rom the lake. 

Although implicit reliance cannot in general be placed on the 
re] of mere compilers, yet we cannot refrain from quoting in 
this place a passage from Dapper's ‘ Description of Africa,” 
which, if it be not merely an embellished paraphrase of Pigafetta, 
offers certainly a remarkable confirmation of that author's state- 
ments. “ Enst of Makoko” (the King of the Anziki), says Dap- 
per, ‘and somewhat to the south, is the kingdom of Monemugi, 
which others call Nimeamaye. At ihe extremity of this country, 
as the blacks tell the Portuguese, isa lake which they call a sea, 
containing many inhabited islands, and from which flow many 
rivers. On the eastern side of the lake is a land where they hear 
the ringing of bells, and see buildings like churches. A people 
with smooth hair, dark, but not black, came from the east to 
trade with the islanders in the lake. They are more polished 
in manners, and better attired than other natives. The blacks 
of Pombo, when asked respecting the distance of the Jake, 
say that it is at Jeast a 60 days’ journey, going constantly east~ 
wards.”"* 

The missionary, Jono Dos Santos, resided some years in the 
Portuguese possessions on the Cuama; great weight is therefore 
to be attached to his testimony, however brief it be, respectin; 
the geographical information derived from the natives. Hie wi 
are as follows :— The Caffers say that they have heard that this 
river (the Zambézi) rises ina great lake in the centre of Ethiopia, 
from which issue also some other great rivers, flowing off with 
different names and in various directions; and in the middle of 
the Inke are many islands, well peopled, rich, and aboundii 
provisions. ‘They say also that this river is called Zambézi, from. 
the name of a people through whose territory it on issuing 
from the lake."+ Here we find reproduced the ideas of De 
Barros respecting the connexion between the lake and the river 
Zambézi, though free from the misprint which disfigures that 
historian’s pages, It still, however, remains for us to inquire 
who are the people from whom the river derives its name. 

The historian Do Couto alludes frequently to “the famous 
Jake in tho middle of Africa; but in only one passage doce be 
state a particular connected with it, which is likely to aid us in 











Ld ing van Afrika. Amat. 1671, pt. fi, pp. 219-285, Malte-Bran (Préeie 
de Ghogr. tom v. p..104),, meutioning the Sono-Exsugi, adds “ou, selen une eethe= 
Tlus authentique, Mow-Nimigi:” For this orthography, however, there is 00 
Lai “ol the: aera ‘writers call them ee Me ; 
evidently gare tise to Dappor's Nimeame; signifies" 
ihe blacks of Pombo are the blacks on the line of road referred to. 
iopia Oriental, 11. ¢. ii, fol. 44 b, 
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connecting the early accounts of the Great Lake with those of 
recent date. He relates, that “in 1570, there issued from the 
heart of Ethiopia, from the shores of that great lake whence flow 
the Cunma, the Zaire, the Rapta, and the Nile,—hordes of bar- 
barians like locusts. They collected various savage tribes on the 
way, among others the Macabires and Ambios. They entered 
Monomotapa from the north.” * 

It. was probably this irruption of wild tribes from the north oa 
the Portuguese settlements which led to the belief that the 
country near the lake was the ‘ Officina gentium,’ whence first 
issued the hordes who at various periods laid waste different quar- 
ters of the African continent. A region so physically interesting 
and mysterious naturally attracted the embellishments of histo- 
tical 5) lation, and was made the scene of wonderful events 
fantastically anal from materials supplied by amd and 
© ation, neralization 20 specious was cagerl 
and obstinstely needs We find i stated that * there was a 
nation called in their own country Gangedes; in Congo, Jagas; 
in Angola, Guindes; in India (Enstern Africa) Zimbas; in 
Ethiopia, Gallas; and in Sierra Leone, Zumbas, a name after- 
wards changed into Manes, and who lived on haman flesh.”"¢ 
The Agows of Abyssinia were also reckoned as a branch of this 
widely-spread nation, the names Agow, Agoghi, and Ginga, being 
deemed the same. Modern writers have contributed their share 
to these ethnological absurdities. 

But in order to strip these African wars and revolutions of the 
fancied grandeur which has alone caused them to be hypothetically 
referred to one great nation spreading from the interior, nothing 
more isnecessary than to examine carefully the original accounts of 
those events. nd it will be seen lower down, that unless we expel 
the fabulous as far as possible from its holds in the vicinity of the 
Great Lake, we shall hardly be able to discern the truth in the 
very scanty rays of historical information which proceed to us 
from that region. 

Respecting the irruption of the Ambios on the Zambezi in 
1570 we find nothing more than what is related by Do Couto. 
It appears to have closely resembled the march of the Mantatizi 
towards the Orange river in 1822, when the ravages of the in- 
yaders recoiled on themselves in the shape of faminet “The 
barbarians,” says Do Couto, ‘ate everything; human beings, 
oxen, buffaloes, wild beasts, snakes, and dogs; they left nothing 


* Decad. Xe. xiv. He mye they came “da banda do Borrve* Bora or Bororo 
is the expression need by the boatman on the Zambezi to signify the North. 

+ Sandoval, Historia de Etiopia, p. 429. 

} This iaalon ie well described hy ‘Thompaon j ‘Travels and. Asdventurce in South 
Africa, 1827. 
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behind but heaps of bones, In the desert they devoured one~ 
another.” But itis important to observe that they appear to have: 
Leen easily repulsed by the small force at the disposal of the Por- 
tu . Their leader was named Senzabuco: 

This alarming invasion has been passed over in silence by most 
writers on African geography and history, who, on the other 
hand, magnify immeasurably the petty wars of the Mumbos and 
Mozimbas, The former of these tribes, dwelling N.E. of Tete, 
being engaged in hostilities with some of the native allies of the 
Portuguese, took possession of Chiearongo, about 10 leagues from 
that town, The captain of Tete immediately marched against 
them, and, storming their encampment, put them all to the sword, 
to the number of 600, Their chief, Quizura, who is said to have 

wed the entrance to his house with skulls, fell om this occasion, 

uch was the end of the Mumbos.* “ 

The history of the Muzimbas afforded a far better theme for 
embellishment and amplification, In 1592 this tribe, whose ter- 
vitories lay on the northern side of the Zambezi, nearly bets | 
to Sena, provoked in a similar manner the hostility of the Porta 
guese, André de St. lago, the captain of Tete, who had just 
defeated the Mumbos, crossed the river and marched against 
them on the one side, while the captain of Sena, Pedro Fernandez 
de Chaves, advanced to attack them on the other, The Mu- 
zimbas, lying in ambuscade, first cut off St, Tagoand his European 
followers, who imprudently marched a long way a-head of their 
mative auxiliaries, and then moving rapidly to the S.E., served 
Fernandez de Chaves in the same manner, In this unfortunate 
campaign the Portuguese lost_ 130 men, besides the two captains, 
The following year (1503) Don Pedro de Sousa, the captai 
general of Mozambique, took measures to humble the Muzimbas, 
With 200 European soldiers and a large body of natives he in- 
vested their encampment or fortified town; but they defended 
themselves obstinately; his artillery made little impression on 
their intrenchments or barricades, and after enduring the hard- 
ships of a two months’ siege, he found it expedient to retreat, 
abundoning his srtillery to the enemy. The Muzimbas, though 
again victorious, yet made offers of pence, which wore accepted ; they 
protested at the same time that they were not the aggressors. > 

But a short time previous to these events, in 1589, it 
that while Th. de Sousa Coutinho was preparing to lay siege to 
Mombasa, he found that the Place was already invested on the 
Jond side by « host of barbarians called Zimbas, These, as he 

* Do Couto, Dec. X¥.c. xv. Dos Santos, fol. 65 b, 

-_ ¢ Do Couto, Dec, XI. c- xxvii. ‘The writere who hare exalted the Mumbor and 
‘Mazimbas into great nations cannot plea i bie 


petty wars 
~ Caffr, the lord ofa little village, and wit! 











sis narrative thus (fol. 6): “A Mozimta 
we followers.”” 
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was informed, had taken Kilwa by surprise the same year, and 
eame originally from the banks of the Cuama, “wandering over 
half of Ethiopia, and devouring everything on the way.” Mom- 
basa being abandoned es inhabitants, Coutinho enterpd the 
town and the Zimbas withdrew; but they soon after reappeared 
at Melinda, where they were checked, however, by the courage of 
Math. Mendez de Vasconcelos and 20 Portuguese, and an army 
of 3000 Mossequcios, natives of the adjoining coasts, coming svon 
after to the aid of the town, the Zimbas were completely defeated 
and dispersed, “This, says Do Couto, “was the end of the 
Zimbas, who had come 300: leagues from the country along the 
banks of the river of Sena (the Cuama)."* 

Now that these Zimbas had ever come fromthe neighbourhood 
of the Cuama or Zambezi may well be doubted, notwi i 
the native testimony alleged: im support of that statement. In 
forming an opinion on such a question Africans would be much 
less likely to investigate the trath than to allow themselves to be 
guided by the suggestions of Easpeans or by resemblance of 
names, It bas been seen that the Mumbos and Muzimbas were 
small and settled communities, situate in a country divided among 
petty chiefs, hardly one of whom, probably, could muster a thou- 
sand men ;and that the latter obtained a fame and celebrity which, 
with the writers of those days, might pass for strength and num- 
bers, simply from their having signally defeated the Portuguese. 
‘Phat an army of 20,000 men should emigrate from one of those 
states is not very credible; that it should penetrate through the 
numerous nations of the Macita, and direct its attacks against the 
well-built towns of the coast from Kilwa northwards, where the 
population is not only mmerons, but superior in armsand civiliza- 
tion to the natives of the interior; and that haying achieved so 
many triumphs, it should at last be totally routed by a baniful of 
natives, is all in the highest degree improbable. when it is 
also considered that the Muzimbas near Sena rose from quiet 
obscurity into historical distinction just three years after the defeat 
and dispersion of the similarly named tribe at Melwda; thatthe 
naine in question is of a form so common in Enstern Africa, that 
its very frequency bofiles the attempt to trace the connesion of 
those that bear it; and that there is at present a tribe named 
Masimba on the coast at Wassina, near Mombasa, while a people 
of similar name still possess territories on the northern side of 
the Zambezi, it will be manifest that the identity or common 
origin sought to be established involves an amount of improba- 
bility which far outweighs the evidence offered in its favour } 

5 ee a pao 5s 

+ Masimba means the lions ; Micimbui the torrents; the latter mame occurring ow 
the coast 50 miles south of Cape Delgado, Tax been mintaken by Sandoval for that of 
‘nation, Do Couto (Dec. IX. xxv.) calls the population north of the Zambexi collec» 
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Were further argument necessary in order to expose the inade- 
quacy of the grounds on which it has been atiempted to link 
together petty tribes so as to form them into one great nation, it 
would be enough to direct attention to the superstructure of ab- 
surdity reared upon this basis. Cavazzi da Montecuccolo, the 
historian of the Capuchin missions anda leading authority, gives 
the following account of the origin of the Jagas.* A warrior 
named Zimbo, chief of the Muzimbi,and whose mistress Temba- 
ndumbi was as martial as himself, ravaged Congo—but we are not 
told at what time nor whence Zimbo came.{ Having laid waste 
that country he withdrew into the interior, and, jomed by the 
Mumbos, penetrated through the empire of Monemugi. One 
division of his innumerable army, under Quizura, advanced 
against the Portuguese, but was repulsed; while the main body, 
led by Zimbo himself, continued its course to Kilwa, and so on to 
Melinda, where it was defeated. Zimbo, thus compelled to re- 
trace his steps, continued his retreut as far as the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence he turned northwards along the western coast and 
entered Benguela from the south. There he died, but his fol- 
lowers, divided among many leaders, made their appearance soon. 
afterwards in Angola under the name of Jagas. 

There is no need of lengthened criticism in order to show the 
utter groundlessness of this narrative, Zimbo is altogether a 
fabulous personage; he is nowhere mentioned in the history of 
Congo, which country was attacked by the Jagas several years 
before the Muzimba rose into eminence. The account of his 
attack on Monemugi and alliance with the Mumbos is a tissue of 
mere fiction with gross exaggeration. In what follows, the real 
order of events is reversed, the attack on the Portuguese being: 
made to precede that on the enstern consts, The retreat to the 
Cape of Good Hope and march to Angola, where the Muzimba 
became changed into Jagas many years after the predatory bands 
thus named had been settled in that country, are all fabrications 
of the most unskilful kind. It is manifest that the theories con~ 
necting the Jagas with the Muzimba, and elevating these intoagreat 
nation coming from the lake, are wholly without foundation.{ 








tivey Masimba. ‘That a people of similar name now dwell in that country we know 
from the testimony of Monteiro (Annaes Maritimos, 1843, No. 1}. 

* Historica Deacrittione de” Tre Regni, &e. Milan, 1690. p. 146, 

+ Temba-ndansbi means mistress of the house, and is the ordinary title of the chiet 
wife in Angola, 

$ Yet Carl Ritter, who with little knowledge of original authoritice has a great lesn~ 
ing to the grandiose, clings to the belief of a great ration sending forth deraitating 
hordes about the same time to different quarters of Africa. The dates with which he 
seeks tompport this opinion are all erroneons. Tn the case of the Muaimbas he inverts 
the true order of events, placing the campaign of 158 on the cout in 1593, and fur 
All thin, he ites the It Decade of De Warton, who dle in 1571! (See his Afrika, 


p. 140.) 
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But there is one writer, Jarric, the Jesuit historian, who varies 
widely, in an important particular, from all other authorities on the 
events in question. In speaking of the invaders who appeared be- 
fore Mombasa and Melinda, and who are elsewhere named Zimbas 
or Muzimba, he calls them Imbies.*_ When describing their arms 
and customs he evidently has in view the Muzimba near the 
Zambezi. To what, then, are we to ascribe such a variance ina 
writer generally exact, and possessing large stores of missio 
information? “The fact seems to be that, like other writers of his 
age, he generalized somewhat incautiously, and having received 
an account of the irruption from the N. on the Zambezi in 1570, 
and desiring to represent all the unquiet tribes of Africa as mém- 
bers of one family, he made the tribe who figured on that occasion 
the head of the family, and thus for the Muzimba substituted the 
Ambios, or, as he writes the name, Imbies. If this suj ition 
be correct, then his authority fayours the conjecture that the Am- 
bios, or Imbies, who came from the lake, were no other than the 
M’Biza, or Moviza, as they are called by the Portuguese, who 
still conn south-western banks. Having thus discovered 
who were the Ambios, we cannot hesitate to recognise in their 
allies the Macabires, a people rich in flocks and herds (from 
Muca-biri, a shepherd), who, with their industrious and com- 
paratively wealthy neighbours, were driven from their homes by 
some great calamity, which may perhaps be brought to light in the 
a of our inquiry. t 

‘ad the inventors and spropagelocs of these tales taken the 
trouble to examine diligently the sources of African history, they; 
could not have failed to perceive that the petty wars and tumultuary 
movements which they sought to elevate into grand conquests and 
revolutions, are of very frequent occurrence in that quarter of the 
globe. Not long previous to 1624 the country between Tete and 
Sena was kept in disturbance by a chief named Hemozura, who 
was said to have an army of 20,000 men. The missionary accounts 
of these wars present nothing remarkable or certain except the 
self-complacency of the ignorant writers and the extravagant bad 
iatoire ces choses memorables, &¢., tom ii. p, 163. 
shepherd, in the Bunda or Angola lanyuage, makes in the plural, 
Portuguese would be more likely to say Macabires. In order to justify 
to explain ftom the Angolan language names occurring in the centre of 
Africa, it will be enough to state that from the evntines of the Hotlentots in the south 
to the equator on the eastern coast, and to Cameroons on the western, is bot one 
family of languages which may be appropriately called the Zingian languages. 
Notwithstanding the variety of dialects, each tribe can understand its eeighboure, 
‘There is little reason to doubt that a uative of Angola would be soon able to make 
himself understood in Zanuibar, We ave joatified in calling the Moviga comparatively 
wealthy. ‘The Cazembe's envoy, in. diseribing his route to Tete, mys (Das Neves, 
Ps 397), on reaching the Aruangua, “hore ends the nation of the Vavin,” that is,0f 

le rick people; he speaks of the Movi. ‘The Mutabos were, according to Cavarai 
(p. 146), “ Natione di esercitio ” 
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taste with which relate incredible barbarities et ewe 
the natives. Baraboo with them we find the following rien 
tion of the lake from the pen of Luigi Mariano, « missionary at 
that time residing near Sena :—* bet 

“The lake of Hemosura is 97 days distant from Tete. From 
Moravi to the lake is half a league, as | have been assured by one 
who bad noted every particular. From the lake flows the river 
Cherim, extremely gentle at first, but its: bed being afterwards 
divided by numerous rucks, the stveam becomes too furious to be 
per Moravi lies between the lake and the Zambezi; the 
town is well peopled, and there are merchants in it with whom we 
carryon a great trade, Beyond that, there are two 
kings; the one is Massi, who is 15 days distant from Moravi, the 
other is called Rouenga, and is 5 days’ journey farther off, The 
people of Rowenga beyond that distance have no know! of the 
commencement of the lake, so great is its extension. It is 4 or 
5 leagues wide, and in some places the land cannot be seen across 
it. Ivis all sprinkled over with islands, where those who navigate 
itean stop for rest, There is a great abundance of fish in it; 
the depth is 8 or 10 fathoms, and the Mozambique winds raise a 
great sea on it; so that whoever would go there for discovery 
ought to go in April or May. The shores of this lake have 

lenty of millet, flesh-meat, and ivory, which may be had 

‘here are many boats thre culled cochit For an expedition of 
discovery to this quarter it would be requisite to have a good stock 
of merchandise of the kind in demand on the Cuama, such as 
pieces of cloth, strings of beads, large and small, and besides 
this it would be necessary to have et A between whites and 
blacks; and it is thought that it w be a very difficult under- 
taking, particularly in case of such s cruel war being kindled as 
that which rages at present. Nor would it be possible to go by 
way of Massi, the king of which is friendly, because, among other 
difficulties, travellers are there liable to be attacked by severe 
sickness; and, finally, the long navigation on wearisome rivers i 
ill-fashioned boats, passing through the territories of barbarous 
Caffers, who are little to be trusted, would render such an expe- 
dition a fearful matter ; nevertheless, I shall not hesitate to pro- 
ceed on it, having received the holy commands to do so.'f 


* Lettere Annue d* Etiopia, Malabar, Brasil ¢ Goa. Rome, 1627. pom 

+ Cochi isthe word for bout on the Zambes! (HoteTha, f. 254, ant Basia wa 
yestably mistaken when he woppondl tat it telnged tothe language open sae 
the lake, 

3 1 ie evideut at Bowie (Dicer the Rorugue p 
ror —— Sas on 4 ition 5 Pdeseat yt to thielake, ‘The Shae 

of tere Annue (Histoire de co qui vest passé en Ethiopie, ke , Parte, 

Woah 434) tang med by wn aiguiy Ue, haw made SSnribo sayy 
flat be’ would riot be sparing of exertions, us be lud'received the holy commands tS 
proceed on that expedition. = 
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‘The first thing that calls for remark in this account is the 
name Hemosura, given to the lake, perhaps for want of a better, 
from the chief who at that time figured so conspicuously on the 
northern side of the Zambezi. But itis still more probable that 
the name used inthe original information was Murusura, and that 
Mariano or bis editor, confounding the two names, or ventaring 
rashly on emendation, preferred that which was more familiar to 
them, as being therefore the more authentic.* By the winds of 
Mozambique we must undorstand the westerly winds which duri 
March and April blow strongly in the Mozambique channel. 
With respect to the river Cherim, said to flow from the lake, itis 
evident that Mariano had in view a river Querimba, that is to suy, 
a@ river entering the sea somewhere opposite to the Querimba 
islands, The other geographical details furnished by the Jesuit's 
lettcr may be discussed with more advantage hereafter. 

From what precedes, it will be evident that alrendy in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century a number of particulars respect- 
ing the lake were known which, had they been skilfully combined 
and viewed in just relation to one another, would have formed a 
valuable accession to geography. It was known that there wasa 
great lake in the interior of Africa, on the route between Angola 
and Monomotapa, two months’ journey from the former country, 
and somewhere to the N. of Tete; that with respect to form and 
dimensions its length was comparatively very great; that there 
were many islands in it with a numerous population; that the 
natives called it @ sea; that it had some connexion, at least 
name, with the Zambezi; that a people named Ambios or Imbies 
(M’Biza) dwelt on its shores towards the Zambezi; while on its 
eastern side was the great kingdom of Monemugi, and on that 
ree also the Quavi, or river of Kilwa, was supposed to issue 

ror it. 

But this information had not the effect of rousing the enter= 

- prise of the Portuguese, although great benefits might have been 
expected to accrue to their colonies ow both sides of the African 
continent, from the exploration of the route overland between 
them, Do Conto feelingly laments the inertness of his country- 
men. ‘“ We are beaten,” he says, ‘‘on our own ground by the 
English and the Dutch; wherever they go, = are sure to make 
discoveries ; whereas we remain in ignorance of the value and ex- 
tent of our own possessions, because we are Portuguese." The 









it YY 
related in sete and derivation with thatof Neala, of, in the plural, Amazala, adsorned, 
by some tribes newe Natal, and whieh wigniliee * from aboee " or * heavenly”? 
+ Decs IX, €. xxre 
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same historian relates, that Francisco Barreto, when aren wo 
conquer the gold mines of Monomotapa, began. with attacking 
Patia and other towns on the eastern coast of Africa by way of 
prelude to his grand enterprise. “ While thus engaged Le made 
the acquaintance of some Moors (Sawdhili) who are extremely 
intelligent and are used to travel through every part of the inte- 
rior, From some of these, who were of the kingdom of Atondo 
(Watondui), he learned that from Kilwa or Atondo the other sea 
of Angola might be reached with a journey of 15 or 20 (150 or 
2007) leagues ; and that they sometimes visited a market where 
they met traders from that other sea, and bartered with them. 
“ T found,” continues Do Couto, “ among the records in Mozam- 
bique a letter from Barreto to the king, stating these facts, but 
omitting, unfortunately, an account of the route across; and with 
it was the king's reply, recalling the general's attention. to the 
main business (the conquest of the mines).” * 

There were not wanting at the same time abnodant proofs of 
commercial intercourse carried on between the two. coasts by the 
natives—chiefly, it was said, by those of Butia, a supposed kingdom 
of the interior adjoining Monomotapa.t Dos Santos saw in Sofalah 
articles of European manufacture which had been brought in this 
way from ibaigtles The possibility, and even the facility, of tea- 
yelling overland from the Zambezi to the Quanza were earn 
maintained by sume of the best-informed writers of the seventeenth 
century-{ 

Nevertheless it was not till near the close of the last century 
that any steps were taken by the Portuguese governmentto ex 
the interesting regions adjoining the African colonies of that ki 
dom, In 1796 Francisco José de Lacerda ¢ Almeida, a gentle- 
man of some scientific attainments, was sent to prosecute disco~ 
yeries from the eastern side, and, to aid him more effectually in his 
preparations, he was appointed governor of the Rios deSena, On 
arriving in the colony he was thwarted in every movement by the 
local authorities, but on the other hand found that his projects of 
discovery had been anticipated, and a path intothe interior cleared 
for him by a private adventurer. A creole, named Gonzalo Cac- 
tano Pereira, had established himself on the northern side of the 











* Decad. IX. 0, xx- 

+ It may well be questioned whether there be mich » kingdom as Dutla or Abutha. 
‘The fact seems to be that the word for people (Barta, the plural of Motta, a man) i 
‘wed to sgnily nation, and especially a farcgn nation—the Heathen, ‘The people 
tho attacked the Rechvana in 1822 were called Batfin, but the missionaries reaog- 
nized the meaning of the name; the Amazula, when they dewended on Dalagoa Ray, 
were called by the sane name, but the Portuguese throw ing~back the acceot, changed 
the word into Vatua, and so Capt. Owen called the invaders Fetwah. 

$ “Let us now ue Monomotapa,” says Jarric (tom, iti, ps 346), “and doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, proceed to Avgula—though thero is uothivg to prevent eur 
going there by Jand.” 
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Zambezi, about three days’ journey from Tete, and maintained a 
lucrative commerce with the interior by means of Muzimbazos, or 
native itinerant traders, In this way he became acquainted with 
the Moviza, an industrious trading people; and by their means 
again he opened an intercourse with then sovereign the Cazembe. 
‘The field for his enterprise being thus enlarged, he determined on 
sending his son with a large quantity of merchandise to the dis- 
tant capital of that chief,” 

Tn May, 1796, Manoel Cactano Pereira started from Marengue, 
3 days distant from Tete, with a numerous retinue of slaves and 
Moviza, Trading as he went, which necessarily caused delay, he 
reached in 45 days the river Arnangoa, which falls into the Zam- 
bezi at Zumbo, above Tete, and must have consequently flowed 
towards his left band. This river, which was crossed in canoes, 
divides the territories of the Maravi chiefs from.those of the Mo- 
viza, Crossing the country of the latter people, he came in 20 
days to their northern limit, ata river called Zambezi. “But 
this,” observes Lacerda, “cannot be our Zambezi, nor any of the 
rivers that join it from the Chire upwards, because the Zambezi 
of the Moviza flows to the right hand with respect to one who 
crosses it going from Tete; and in that quarter (on the right 
hand) there is, according to the native accounts, another river, of 
which I shall speak presently.” 

The Zambezi forms the boundary between the proper dominions. 
of the Cazembe and the country of the Moviza, who are tributary 
to him ; or, as Lacerda expresses it in the eae of the na. 
lives, “ between the country conquered by his father Muropua and 
that which he conquered himself.” A journey of 30 days from 
the river brought the traveller to the town of the Cazembe, by 
whom he was well received and kindly treated during a residence 
there of six months. Pereira’s account of this monarch’s state 
and demeanour—his rigorous justice, or, as we should call it, 
barbarity—the discipline of his troops and the superior civilization 
of his people, whom Lacerda compares in this respect with the 
Mexicans and Peruvians at the time when America was first dis- 
covered—has already appeared in various publications, and need 
not be here repeated. Many geographical particulars collected 
by him still call for discussion. On his return to Tete he was 
accompanied by an embassy, composed of a prince of the Moviza 
and a chief named Catara, who had been to Angola, and who 
furnished in detail an account of the route from the Cazembe to 
‘Tete, which may be occasionally referred to with advantage. 

© Lacerda’s dispatches, containing au accouat of Pereira’s journey, formed part of 
the marerials from which Bowdieh compiled his volume on the Discoveries of the 
Portuguese, Ke.5 but thes documents hare been sinco published entire in a little 
Portuguese work entitled ‘ Cousideragies politicas  commerciaes sobre or Deacobri- 
rmenton ¢ posemies doe Portagucaes, fe. Lisbon, 1690, by Joos Accumia das Neves: 
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But we must pow turn to consider the mysterious river above 
ssludaslienn Hered the nan Zenon Riaspisn case ape 
toa such extent tl e $i] a day in at, with: 

aha pay eka 


which the king above mentioned (tbe Cazembe) resides. This 
river Murusura passes behind the mountain of Morembala, which 
is near the mountain opposite (to Sena), called by our 7 
Manjava-matope, or Chire; and they (the natives) take 3 
to cross it (the Murusura) to the town.of the Cazembe, resting on 
islands by night* They add also that their Zambos eiee this 
river (the Murusura) a good way below the town (of the Ca~ 
zembe).” Lacerda then goes on to remark that Moviza,_ 
being great travellers, might possibly be well informed respecting 
the course of this river; though the great breadth of the stream 
in the country of the Cazembe is hardly reconcilable with the 
moderate size of the Chire; and yetthis might be explained by 
the fact that the river above flows through immense plains, while 
below it is confined by mountains. Finally, however, he inclines 
to the opinion tbat the Murusura flows to the enst of the Chire, 
and is one of the rivers which enter the sca between Quilimane 
and Mozambique, 

The word Murusura was new to Lacerda, or else be could not 
have so far mistaken the information given him by the Moviza, for 
it signifies the water or waters, and is used here as the denomina- 
tion not of a river, but of the great lake. This might be sus- 
pected atonce from the great breadth assigned to the Murusara 
and from other circumstances, but the fact will become quite 
manifest when we shall have surveyed the lake from its apposite 
or north-eastern side, 

In 1835, an intelligent Sawabili, or Mohammedan native of the 
enstern coast of Africa, named Khamis bin Othman, pee 
siding in Zanzibar, but who travelled much on the main land, 
came to London, attended by a slave, a native of Lio, From these 
men, the former in particular, a good deal of information was ob- 
tained, but what was farnished by the latter bears more imme- 
diately on the matters which we are now discussing. 

Nasib the M'yso was a strong-built young negro, of middle 
size, with good forehead, large eyes, and open countenance ; fea- 
tures not coarse, and complexion of a pale, dull black, not inclin- 
ing in the least to brown. His native country Ido was described 
by him as populous and fertile, being well watered by streams 


* Bowdich bere makes Lacerda say that Percim took theee days to cross the 
Moramsry'a misale ealoulated to deprive the information offered of neaily all 
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running into the Livima. Going from Kilwa to Ifo, the tra- 
veller reaches the Livama in 25 or 50 days. This is a great river, 
with trees on its banks of such magnitude that canocs capable of 
holding 30 or 40 people can be hollowed from their tranks. 
Beyond the Livtima, on a hill near the river Malondwézi, is the 
town of Kungombe, the king of which does not allow strangers to 
pass without paying their respects to him and making him a pre- 
sent. A journey of 6 weeks from Kilwa, or of 15 days from the 
Liviama, brings the traveller to the river Kelingo, ou which stands 
Lukelingo, the capital of Ide, 

The Miyao (the Mujéo of thePortuguese),ornatives of Tio, are 
much esteemed in the slave-market of Zanzibar, where 7000 or 
8000 of them are sold annually; but of this number a large pro- 
portion go voluntarily into servitude, sone their fortunes. They 
carry down tothe coast for trade wax and ivory; for their own 
use they manufacture some narrow cotton cloth, striped blue and 
white. On the river M’bungo, about 2 days’ journey from Luke- 
Jingo, are the Mabungo, who are described as being white people : 
women of this nation fetch as high a price in the market of Zan- 
zibar as the handsomest Abyssinians ;* the men are seldom seen 
inslavery. Their prowess in-war is much dreaded, and an alli- 
ance with them constitutes the chief protection of the Miyao 
against the Macia towards the const, who, being supplied with 
firearms from Mozambique, harass their neighbours with slave- 
hunting incursions. 

The road from Lukelingo to the interior crosses two lively 
streams, one shaded with gum-oopal trees, the other, the Kitope, 
overgrown with canes, and then winds up the sides of N jesa.t 
‘This mountain is very high, and bail-storms (rain-stones, as Nasib 
expressed it) are frequent omit; but in this, as im every other part 
of eastern Africa to which our inquiries have extended, snow is 
quite unknown. Geese and other water-fowl resort to the summit 
of the mountain in countless numbers. N 'jesa is densely peopled, 
the cottages or hamlets—for there are no towns or villages—being 
thickly and uniformly spread over its surface. 

From the summit of N'jesa may be seen, at the distance of 8 
days’ journey—that is, from 40 to 50 miles—N’yassi, or the sea, 
with numerous islands sprinkled on its surface. A small river, 
the Matuizi, which is often dry, descends to it from the mountain. 
The waters of N'yassi are quite fresh, and abound in fish, The 
lake is navigated in canoes made of the bark of trees sewn toge- 
ther, and large enough to hold 20 persons. Its south-western 
shores cannot be descried from any place on the opposite side 
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known to the Sawahili or to the Miyao, but its breadth is confi- 
dently stated to be a 3 days’ vuyage, paddling 6 or § hours aday, 
and resting by night on some oe ror lis length, according to 
Nab) is a voyage of 2 months at the same rate, towards the sot- 
ing sun, by which we must probably understand the N.W.; but 

ee ee adad thes an English ship might sail the same Mistangean 
one month, 

The ‘people dwelling on the shores and islands of the lake are » 
called in general Mun’yassi, Those at the foot of N'jesa are 
the Mucomango, five of whose islands were known to Naxib. He 
had heard of another nation of Mun'yassi at a distance 
northward (north-westward) called Mucaranga, whom he subse- 
quently and spontaneously explained to be the same as the Mo- 
nomoézi. The Mucomango trade with the M’biza, or, as the 
Portuguese call them, Moviza, who inhabit the opposite shores of 
N’yassi, These two nations and the M or Monomoezi 
clgaly resemble one another, being tall and handsome, not black, 
but of brown complexion, and similarly marked onthe ae 
They are also distinguished by their industry, commercial aeti- 
vity, and comparative civilization. - 

Nasib knew nothing of the Cazembe, at least by this name, but 
he had heard of Muropia, a great kingdom at an immense 
distance. When questioned respecting the Maravi he denied the 
existence of a nation or people of this name; but there are chiefs 
so entitled: his king (the king of Tao) is a Maravi, and:so is the 
chief of Kungombe. Thus the Marayis of geographers may be 
classed with the Dembos, Jagas, Milfias, and Fumos, nm un- 
known to the Africans by these names, which are proper! 
chiefs’ tiles.* In the rae! case the Utle seems to pli 
through the high land from the Zambezi to the Livama. But 
there was another interesting particular learned from Nagi: 
when asked repeatedly whether he had ever heard of the miver 
Murusura, he manifested increasing impatience, till at length be 
found means of explaining that the question was absurd, for Mu- 
rusura (morisuro) is nota proper name, but siginfies water in 





* Battel, who was a ve 
to what he notually mi 







no title 
Depaiesestpetheard ptiptace they at armatt only a branch 
of the Mucaranga nation, who call their king Mambo (Dos Santos, fol, 63)? The title 
Furno given to te village chief or elder seem common to all the Zinguan nations 
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general ; so that N'yassi, or the sea, may, it is evident, be also 
called Murusum, or the water.* 

‘Lacerda, in his dispatch containing the narrative of Pereira, 
observes, that the cloth with which the Moviza bartered was ob- 
tained by them from the Mujéo (Migno), and that these again 

rocured it from Zanzibar, to which place much of the trade once 

longing to Mozambique had been transferred. “The Moviza,” 
he adds, “ being great traders, goa Jong: way into the country, and 
even penetrate at times to Luilhim.” In this name it is easy 
to recognise the Portuguese abbreviation of Lukelingo; and 
Lacerda argues that the Moriza may be supposed to be well 
acquainted with the course’and outlet of the Murusura, since they 
must cross it on their way to the capital of I4o. But we have 
already seen that the traveller from lio to the Moviza must cross 
N’yassi, and the water-passage in each case takes three days, the 
nights being spent on islands. ‘These circumstances, combined 
with the estimates of geographical position, prove beyond a doubt 
that the Murusura, or water, having on its western shores the 
Moviza and the Cazembe's dominions, is identical with N'yassi, or 
the sea, on the eastern side of which dwell the Mucomango anid 
the Monomoezi, both similar to the Moviza in physical character 
and national marks. For the Murusura, respecting which our 
information comes from its western side, is limited, as to position, 
on that side by the routes from Tete through ihe country of the 
Moviza, and by the statements of these people that it be- 
hind (eastward of) the hills of Morembala. But of N'yassi we 
know that its eastern shores are 15 days’ journey from Lukelingo, 
which is a month or 6 weeks distant from Kilwa, and 2 months 
or more from Mozambique. We must suppose, therefore, either 
that the Murusura and N'yassi are one and the same lake, or else 
that there are here two lakes of similar characters, extremely 
close together, and both embraced at their southern extremities 
by the tribes called Marayi, But the Moviza and Miyao speak 
of but one lake interposed between them ; and consequently the 
Murusura must be the sea, or N'yassi. 

The importance of establishing the fact, that what Lacerda, 
relying on the testimony of the Moviza, calls the river Murusura, 
is in reality the great lake, or N’yassi, will become manifest on 

* In the language of Lio, riswro means we ‘The Movies on the other side of the 
Jake have the same word, for in theancouut of the route from the Cantmbe to Tete, 
collected hy Lacerda from a native (Das Neves, Consideracocs, &c, p. 396), we find 
mention of a mocwro, of rivulet, aud again of a rwcero grade, of great piece of water 
These words ought to have been written moguro aud ragura; Bowdich does not i 
prove the latter by changing it into Rokooro. Naxib did’ mot 
grammar euough to enable him to explain the particular force of these sever) exprem 
tions; but according to the aualogy of the Bunda, risuro would be the singular, 
masazo the plural, and mo-risaro and co-risuro (which latter Nusib seemed to prefer), 
ablative case, perhaps of manner, as the place with the water 
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reflecting that the road from Tete to Lucenda, the capital of the 
Cazembe, is the beaten road from Monomotapa to Angola; that 
the abundant information which we possess respecting that road 
contains no farther allusion to the lake; that the various accounts 
of the Jake derived from the people on its eastern side are in like 
manner silent as to its western shores, and do not in the least help 
us to a positive knowledge of the fact that the shores occupied by 
the Monomezi on the one side, and the subjects of the Cazembe 
on the other, are washed by the waves of the same narrow sea: 50 
that if Lacerda’s words respecting the river Murusura had re- 
mained without elucidation, we should still want confirmation of the 
ancient accounts which place the great lake near the country of the 
Monomoexi, and on the ordinary route between the ite coasts. 
of the continent ; and with it we should want also certainty: 
resulting from a ee 
Pereira, as we have seen, spent 95 days on his journey to La- 
cenda. But Catéra, the Cazembe's envoy, reckoned only 34 days 
from his chief's residence to Jaya, 5 days from Tete. Forte in- 
eluded in his account the delays occasioned by trading, and thas 
exemplifies the mode of loitering on the road which lengthens so 
immeasurably the itineraries of native Africans. When Matiano 
therefore tell us that lake Hemosura (written probably for Muru- 
sura) is 97 days from Tete, we can at once perceive that he only 
communicates what be had heard from one who travelled like 
Pereira. The nearly equal length of the journeys in the two 
cases inight suggest also at first view their reference to the same 
route and destination. But Mariano’s informant takes no notice 
of the Moviza, nor of the numerous rivers on their side of the 
Jake: all his statements refer to its eastern side; for towards that 
side extends the title of Maravi; the kingdom of Massi mentioned 
in the Jesuit's Jeter is but « misprint or false reading for Niassi, 
the eopposed country of the Mun'yassi; and in bis Roneaga we 
ean recognise the country of the Mucaranga: indeed, the ciream- 
stance that Massi (N'yassi) is placed by him 15 days from Maravi, 
leads to the conjecture that the seat of authority thus indicated 
was no other than Lukelingo, and that when Rouenga is said to be 
6 days further (than Massi), we must simply understand that it is 
20 days from the capital of Ido, If then we be right in supposing 
that Hemosura was written, by way of emendation, for Murusura, 
and that Massi is a misprint for Ninssi, the name of the sea being 
also mistaken for that of a nation, it follows that Mariano’s lan- 
e, correctly interpreted, proves directly the identity of the 
furusura with N"yassi. 
Nagib's master, Khamis bin Othman, had also been frequent); 
to the shores of the Jake, or, as the Sowdhili call it, Ziwa, 
here again, as it deserves to be remarked, native sources may be 
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detected in the information of our early geogray 3 for, as onthe 
eastern side of Africa the Quanza was said to from Achelunda 
(A-calunga), which in the language of Angola means the sea, so 
on the eastern side the Quavi was reported to descend from Zébé 
—that is, Ziwa in Sawahili, or the Inke. The route taken by 
Khamis to the lake was not that which loads from Kilwa to Lake 
lingo, but up the valley of the Lufiji, a river so little known to 
geographers, and yet of so much importance (for it is probably 
the greatest river of eastern Africa), that some notice of it here 
would be excusable, even if there were no reason for our enter- 
taining the question of its connexion with the lake." Our chief 
authorities shall be, Lieutonant Hardy, who accompanied Captain 
Smee when the latter was sent by the government of Bombay in 
1811 to collect information on the eastern const of Africa, and 
Khamis bin Othmin, the errors of the English officer's journal 
with respect to proper names being corrected by the experienced 
Sawibilf.+ 

The mouth of the Lufiji lies due W. of the watering-place on 
the western side of Monfin island. This river indeed is 
to have many mouths, but the branch here indicated is that which 
retains the name, and may be conjectured to be the most northern 
of all, and to follow closely a chain of hills extending from the 
S.W. to Point Pana. Though not above 400 yards wide at the 
entrance, and difficult of access, it is a great river a few miles up, 
being in some places ordinarily above a league in width, and 
during the floods, in April, May,and June, expanding into a sea. 
Arab vessels of 150 tons burden can ascend it for a week, and 
boats fora month; its further navigation is prevented by the ra- 
pidity of the stream. Crocodiles and hippopotami are unusually 
numerous in this river, 

‘The country near the mouth of the Lufiji is occupied by the 
Mazingia.t Towards the summit of the Delta, and on its southern 
side, are the Denkareko, whose huts are constructed on stakes at 
some height from the ground, for security perhaps not only from 
sudden floods, but also from the attacks of wild beasts. These 

le carry their plaintains, melons, and other fruits in canoes down 
Paavi to Kilwa, making the yo" in a single day ; whenee it 
may be inferred that this river is ich of the Lufiji, or at least 


© Tein remarkable that no trace of ; the Iargest and mort famous on the 
eastern const of Afcica, and the moat frequented by native traders, should be found iu 
the charts of Capt. Gwen, tn Saulnier de Monderits mn nsewmpanying Liset 
Geoffroy’s Memoir on a Chart of Madegnsear, &e. (Land. 1819) the position of the 
river's mouth is indicated by the name of the village Oulldgy. 

+ Khamis had visited India, Pervia, the Red Sea, Madegaseas, the Isle of Bourbou, 
Manritius, and had aniled with Capt, Owen as interpreter along the consts of Arabia 
and Basten Africa. He eoold converse in fourteen | " 

{ This name ores to siguify the tood oF land tlong the water, The people are 
wamed fom their territory. ; 
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that it drains the country inundated by the latter, Alb 
Mazingia, on the northern bank, are the Wingdra, the 
who also possess the adjacent hills, and the M’sagéra. 
southern bank are the Manta and Wohaha* The 
hoth sides is extremely fertile, ucing two crops of rice or 
grain a-year, The tribes dwelling near the Delta are ed | 
to rely much on the bounty of nature; but the higher the mver is — 
ascended the more numerous become the signs of nie _ 
A i 


cultivation, ‘The people are everywhere fond of trade, 
to strangers, 

Asa sequel to this account of the Lufiji we shall add, froca\gti | 
same authority, a description (evidently due to a different: : 
formant) of another remarkable river further S. “The N, . 
river is 16 days S. of Tanquirra (Kilwa Takirif): one branch of 
it enters the sea ata place called Muggore (Mongdo), where — 
there is a harbour and town of the same name. This river is oail 
to oxtend to the opposite coast, and though narrow at its entrance, 
becomes 2 days’ sail across for boats with a fair wind, most parts 
of it higher up. ‘There is avery high swell, and generally strony — 
winds on the springs blowing down it, particularly in Apnl, May, 
and June, when violent storms are frequent. Torty-five days up 
this river are the Black Mountains, said to be of p; idal form, 
and to stand at some distance asunder. Only one of them is re— 
ported to be very high. Among the towns ue the river are Ingo~ 
manger (N’gomanza) and Beser (M’biza). There are twoislands 
at its mouth.” aA 

The indications here given of the position of this river on the 
coast leave no doubt that the Livima is intended.} But there 
are portions of the description not applicable to any ordinary river; 
and besides, what can we make of the name Nearsfer, which end- 
ing with a consonant and also containing a triple consonant, re- 
volts from the fundamental laws of the language to which it is 
supposed to belong? Let us then endeavour to correct this name 
by a kind of analytical method, remodelling it on the supposition 














© Tho existence of the Mantu may be questionel. This name may have anise 
from that of the N'eutn, miawritten and placed ou the wrong side of the rivers 

+ There are at least five places called Kilwa, viz. K. Majinjéra, which ia the isan 
commonly Kiowa as Kilwa; K, Keving! or Old Kilw&, a village on the osaat few 
aailes north of the island; K. Cutyi; K. Ugiga and K. Tekiri ; the Inst, south of the 
Jaland, on a part of the coast remarkable for the nusuber of wild beasts infesting it 

> Ngomanea awd M a Gi the charts Hatnbiea) are not up the Livema but at ide 
mouth. Have the names of the villages at the mouth of the river been confounded 









‘lth thot ofthe mations cecupying the oppvite shores of the lake—the Mueomtige 
and 
The word Lvuna mean ihe gut,” which sugget that the diver is deep and 
inclosed within high tanks. Khamfs bin Othman, tavelling by land feom 
owmbique, found the Livaina 8 mile wide 8 or 9 ayy jourory fom 
Wi 
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that it is disfigured by those general orthographical and clerical 
errors which we have Laporte, detect in He all the proper 
names occurring in Hardy's journal ; we must, therefore, stuke 
out the letter r after open vowels, and we must change f into s; 
by this process Nearsfer is converted first into Neasfe, and finally 
into Neasse (N"yassi) : and thus the mystery which hung over the 
described river is cleared up. ‘The native who gave this curious 
information considered the Teta to be the continuation and 
outlet of N'yassi, “ Forty-five days up that river [exactly the dis- 
tance of Lukelingo] begins,” he says, “ the Black Mountains, one 
of which [perhaps N'jesa] is very high:” here we seo the river 
represented as flowing through the mountains, on the sides of 
which it really has its sources, and extending be them to a 
great and unknown distance, with a width of two days’ sail. With 
Tespect to the winds blowing down N’yassi in April, May, and 
June, this account agrees precisely with that given by Mariano, 
Khamis bin Othman, when questioned respecting the outlets of 
the lake, declared at first that three rivers issue from it—viz., the 
Livia, the Lufiji, and the Ozy; but, perceiving that this state- 
ment was ill received, he admitted that with regard to the Livia 
and Ozy he spoke only from hearsay, butas to the Lufiji he main- 
tained that be had himself seen its first egress from the lake. It 
is manifest from Nasib’s statement that the Liyiima collects its 
waters on the sides of N*jesa, 40 or 50 miles from N'yassi, The 
Ozy again was explored about twenty-five years ago by Fomalat, 
the ex-sultan of Kio, an island and town a little way up that 
river, to a distance of 2 months’ journey, till the diminished 
stream, unable to float a canoe, could be no longer followed 
through impenetrable forests, These two rivers therefore cannot 
be supposed to derive their waters from the great lake ; and the 
claims of the Lufiji to that distinguished origin alone remain for 





inquiry. 

The route of Khamfs to the lake was, as has been already 
stated, chiefly along the valley of the Lufiji. Passing through the 
territories of the Zugda and the Nefitt, he arrived at the river in 
the country of the M'sagira. This distance he thought might be 
performed in 15 days, and the lake reached in 15 moro; but he 
admitted that the journey usually occupied above 2 months; and 
it is evident that he abridged his estimate of the time required, in 
the endeavour to adapt his language to European ideas of reason= 
able speed. He reaclied the lake in the country of the Muchiva.* 
‘The last three days were over a dry country, which can be crossed 





* The existence of the Larner o i iias Nek Viahle 
if Major Montei ‘Annaes Maritimes, i 

Co ete eee eibyen nd Bae Gonlguy, ties 

F348) tay be the same people, their name being mutilated by Arabaand Banyans, 
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conveniently only in the rainy season. This last circumstance 
calls for particular attention, as it seems to negative cxmplevely 
the asserted connexion between the Lufiji and the lake. The 
route thus briefly described appears to be that usually followed 
through the eget oe the ey nieese of which, 
represented in a ki map, drawn with little geographical sil 
but, we believe, with substantial fidelity, by an Arab merchant 
Zanzibar, shall be now given with a few words of explanation.* 
From Zanzibar the traveller to Monomoeézi and the lake crosses 
over to Buromaji, a town with a small river on the main land not 
far from Point Paina. Thus the course taken at first soning 
§.W., and the tribes dwelling due W. of Zanzibar are not tor 
on by the route. From Buromaji to Mazinga, 1 day: the river of 
Mazinga is, according to our Arab traveller's map, identical with 
the Majisima (i.¢. cool water), which enters the sea about 10 
miles N.E, of Buromaji, To Kiwsha, I day. Boyéni, Inday. 
Moleindi, I day. Sungwi, 2 days, During theso Inst 4 days the 
road crosses the hills from which flow the streams already men- 
tioned. Cora, 2days. Riv, 3 days. Kidonde, 1 day, The 
last 6 days through the country of the Zarimu. M/’gaita, 2 days: 
the Rava, which appears to have been touched upon before, is 
here crossed ; it is much infested with crocodiles, and is 
sented as the river named on the const the Kingéni, whieh di 
charges itself into the bay opposite to Zanzibar, between the vile 
lages Cavdli and Catini.¢ Dotimi, in the country of the N’ektu, 
2days. Rigurv, 2 days: the mountains which bear this name 
give rise to the Riva and several smaller streams. Zungoméro, 2 
days. Through the Rohambi people, 6 days. Ki » 2 days, 
The river of Maroro is then crossed, and the town itself reached 
2 2days: making the whole time from the const to Mardéro 30 
ys. 
Proceeding on his journey, the traveller marches through the 
country of the Wohiha, 8 days, crossing the Kidéji, which joins 
the river of Maréro; he then goes on to Powaga, 8 days, and 
there he meeis the Swaha river, which is said to come from the 
lake, This river cats through a chain of mountains 2 months? 
journey in length, and ntecatae in saltand iron. The eastern 
extremity of this mountain chain is inhabited by the Wohiha, and 
above them by the Lucdsi. Below these mountains the 
receives the river of Maroro, and soon after runs into the Lufiji, 
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From Powaga to Osenga, 5 days; and thence to Sanga, 2 days; 
the road going along the left bank of the Swaha, but st the last- 
named place the river and the hills are left tothe S. Atumba, 5 
days. Onanguira, the first town of the Monompézi country, 1 day. 
Casandarara, 2 days, Svangara, 2 days. Ogunda, 4 days, 
Oshisha, 2 da: Osenji, 3 days. Osngozi, 2 days, wii 
day, Oha, 4 days. Thus we find that from Buromaji to Maroro 
is @ journey of 30 days ; to the commencement of the Monomoezi 
country 59 days; and to Oha 79 days. The king of the last- 
named country isthe sovereign of the Monomoezi. From the last 
She Oha to the nearest shores of the lake is a distance of 4 

LYS. 

In another part of this volume will be found an account of the 
route from Buromaji to Oba and the lake bya native of Mono- 
moezi, the perfect agreement of which with the account given 
above speaks well for the troth and accuracy of both, They differ 
only in the variable element time—the one reckoning 62, the 
other 75 days to Ogara—and in the names to such an extent as 
may be fairly ascribed to variety of dialect, the difliculty of seizing 
the sounds of a foreign language, and errors of transcription. In 
some important particulars these two statements mutually com- 
plete and explain each other. We learn from Lief bin Séid (the 
native of Monomoézi) that the general direction of his route 
was about 20°S. of E. The river called by him Mal is 
obviously the Swaha of our Arab traveller, The Iatter m: 
this river pass, on its way down from the lake, near the towns in 
his route from Oha to Powaga; the former speaks of the Magozi, 
@ great river at Ogara, which, he says, comes from the lake ; here 
again then we can recognise the Swaha under a Jocal name. 

In our Arab map there are a few details which call for notice 
and correction. The Lufiji is there made to issue from the lake 
and flow through the Oranga country, having on its right bank 
the mountains of the Dwéwé, on its left those of the Wohiha. 
Below the latter it is joined by the Swaha on the left, and thea, 
about halfway down to the sea, it receives from the right a great 
river descending from the Dwéwé country, which abounds in iron, 
and is resorted to by traders from Kilwa. Now it is hardly cre- 
dible that a river having a course of 300 or 400 miles through 
various African nations should bear the same name throughout. 
Names so comprehensive are not adapted to the social wants of 
uncivilized men. We dare say that the name Lofiji reaches but 
a short way above the Delta of the t river which we have here 
in view. The Lufji of the Arab’s map, between the lake and 
the Swaha, appears in all the nakedness of theory, without towns 
or other substantial details on its banks—the creation of an inex- 
pert geographer, who attempted to give local existence to a name. 
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‘There may indeed be a river in that quarter, but asto the know- 
ledge of its source and the name Lufiji, we reject them altoge 
ther, Again, the name Swaha is assuredly an ill-written a) 

tive derived from Ziwa, and signifying the river.of the lake: its 


extension therefore may be tolerated; but at the same time it 


must be borne in mind that the river called by our native 
phee Swaha may be known in the countries through which 
hy other and different names. ei 

‘There remains another authority respecting the waters of the 
Lufiji, which, with all its imperfections, is still capable of afford- 
ing some instruction, In Lieutenant Hardy's account of that river 
there are passages calculated, from their confusion and ol 
to daunt the inost intrepid inquirers: for example, he begins as 
follows. “ The river Linfee or Loffih is conjectured to give pas- 
sage to the waters of the Niger (!). It serpentines for 11 
and then goes direct for 3 months and 15 days up toa lake, in 
which is a high rocky hill with a few trees called Dawatat It 
is aday’s journey round this lake, from which a branch rons 2 
months westwards, and afterwards southwards.” Now, forthe 
sake of brevity, we shall here lay aside the analytical mode of dis 
cussion, and shall state at once the supposition which can alone 
give sense and consistency to the passage before us. Hardy heard 
of, and, mistaking the word Ziwa for a proper name, confounded 
together two lakes—one, an expansion of the river, a day's jour- 
ney round, with an island and trees at the head of the Delta; the 
other, the great lake, 3} months distant, With the aid of this 
comment there is no difficulty in understanding the following pas- 
sage.‘ The western branch of this river (i.e, the branch which 
goes farthest westward) from the hill is called Condoha, and it 
is said to go 4or 5 months’ journey to its source, Marrorrer 
(Maroro) is a town on its banks, 1 month from the hill, and Sin- 
goser (Sagozi) is another, about 2 months. The tribes inhabiting 
the western branch sre called Wangarah (Wingara, or rather 
Winjara), bat this is probably the name of an island formed by 
two channels, 28 days from the hill. A white man, supposed to 
be Park, is said to have travelled here twenty years ago,” 

In explanation of these last words, it must be observed that 
among the topics of inquiry included in Smee and Hardy's in- 
structions, the fate of Mazen Park was not forgoiten, The pos- 
sibility of a connexion between the scene of that traveller's ad- 
ventures and the eastern coast of Africa being thus impressed on 
their minds, they seized eagerly on whatever seemed to. suj 
it, Hence the reference to the waters of the Niger; the arbi- 
trary treatment of the name Wangarah, the su island 
between two channels, 28 days from the hill, being evidently the 
country of the M’sagéra, The white man alluded to was pro- 
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bably Pereira, or allowing for looseness of expression in respect 
to time, Lacerda. 

But the substamive matter of the passage quoted above bears 
directly on the scope of our reasonings. Itis impossible to over- 
look the affinity of the names Zuwarhah and Swaba; and since 
the former is evidently meant for Ziwa (the lake), our conjecture 
respecting the latter is confirmed. These names are applied 
respectively to the lake, and the river of the lake. The name 
Condoha may be a local one (Kindoca) derived from the Mun- 
doca, a tribe well known at Kilwié. As to Maroro and Sagozi, 
we have seen that the former is 30 days from Buromaji, and the 
latter a month or six weeks further up the country, The perfect 
coincidence of this account of the river with those already given, 
might be easily demonstrated, if the difficulties of the case were 
such as to justify the multiplication of details. Enough, how- 
ever, has been already said to establish the general facts with 
which alone we can here attempt to deal. The river Lufiji it 
seems may be traced up to Zawarhah (Ziwah or the lake), 3} 
months distant from the coast; and on its banks 2 months above 
the Delta is the town of Singosi (Sagozi). Now of the two itine- 
raries already referred to, one represents the Swaha as flowing 
from the lake near the several towns enumerated down to Powaga, 
The other places at Ogara, the town next above Sagozi, a great 
river, Magozi, which is said: to issue from the lake. We sce, 
therefore, that the accounts furnished by Hardy fortunately bind 
together all these details, and that the Magozi as well as the 
Swoha, which receives the river of Maroro, are but portions 
under different names of that great river, which he traces up from 
the mouth of the Lufiji by Maroro and Sagozi to Zuwarhah, that 
is, Ziwa, or the lake.* 

We have thus succeeded in uniting the testimony of four wit- 
nesses quite independent of each other, viz., Lieut. Hardy's in- 
formant, Khamis bin Othman, the Arab whose map lies before 
us, and Lief bin Said, the native of Monomoétzi, respecting the 
route up the valley of the Lufiji to the lake, and their concurrence 
in all essential particulars is such as to leave no reasonable doubt 
of the gencral veracity and correctness of their statements, ‘There 
is one particular nevertheless, in which they all agree, and which 
may yet be justly suspected of being not a known fact, but merely 
anatural conjecture, They all say thatthe great river along the 
valley of which the route to Monomoezi lies, descends from the 
lake, but they furnish no details confirmatory of this statement ; 

* Tho plural of Ziwa ix Waxiwa, which is also used by the Suwihili fo alguily the 
south (a proof by the way that there are many Jagoons round Kilwa, the Sawébili 
Tnnguage being rigially that of the Kingé at Lamu), But an Arab woul be 

i 


more likely to inflect it after his own fashion, making for the plaral perhaps Ziw shah ; 
aud for the adjective ZiwEi, -- : : 
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nor, with one exception, do they pretend to speak as eye-witnesses, 
Khamis bin Oilman, it is ree ede that he saw the outlet 
of the lake, but it was he also who said that the Livema and Ozy: 
issue from the lake, thus showing how easily his reason could yi 

to ill-considered inferences. Itis not at all surprising that unedu- 
cated men, little on their guard against the fallacies, of 
induction, should feel themselves entitled, after marching up the 
valley of the river for 60 or 80 days towards the lake, to infer 
with perfect confidence its course for 6or Sdays more in the same 
direction. It is certain, nevertheless, that between the lake and 
the populous country of Monomoézi, there exists a seam of water- 
less desert 3 or 4 days wide; but if a river descended from the 
Jake, why should not its banks exhibit a continuous population? 
There is another circumstance which must not be overlooked. 
Nasib stated that N’yassi has no crocodilesor hippopotamsi, which 
are extremely numerous in all the rivers running eastwards to the 
sea. Now the river Magozi, we are told, is filled with bippe- 
potami, whence we may with probability conclude, that it has no 
connexion with the lake. 

We cannot close our critical inquiries respecting the Lafiji 
without glancing at what seems to be the earliest notice of this 
stream. The floods of the Quavi at Kilwé soon caught attention, 
but the Lufiji, removed from the path of E, commerce, 
could only be known through the -reports of natives which were 
liable to be misunderstood. Pigafetia, in speaking of the former 
river, uses the following words: “Jl quale nasce del lago mede- 
simo del Nilo e prendendo il rio lascia sessanta mae aT il 
mare, corre ia ealla bocca ore nas green ‘ "ker 
‘The obscurity of this passage arises from the natural wu P= 
tion that es is not a proper name, Hartwell, the. Ex 
translator of Pigafetta, avoids the apparent difficulty by shrinking 
from the duty of faithful translation, and omitting the trouble- 
some words, But wo have a far more competent expositor of 
Pigafetta’s meaning in his learned and judicious comemporary, 
Giovanni Botero, who thus recasts and correets the passage above 
quoted—* Il fiame Coavo, che ba 1° origine dal primo. lago © 
mette nel ocean ocon due rami, de’ quali il piu orientale recevendo 
in se Ja Lasia, sbocca a Quilon.” +} Now by the tion of a 
very slight and admissible emendation—by mere! i 
for Lasia, we have at once the Loflih or Loflin Fe diee maps (the 
Lufiji), and succeed in Sevaloring completely the manifest sense 
of our authors. ‘They had learned that 60 miles inland, at the 
i Congo, p. Te 
|. Ferraz, 1692, 312, In the ud edition 1698, p. 








in 
is ly a liquid in Sawabili, to detection by am 
unpractised ear; 1 <7} Tea (te kare ioe of Zanaibar falsod) ocean rah 
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head of the Delta, the Quavi joins the Lufigi, but they do not 
seem to have been aware that the stream which bears the later 
pame itself reaches the sea. 

The earliest mention of the empire of Monomoezi is found, ns 
has been already observed, in Pigafotta’s account of Congo. Gio- 
vanni Botero says, in a volume published a Jater than that 
of Pigafetta (in 1592), that‘ this prince (Monomoezi), was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese, not Jong ago, perhaps during the wars 
which they waged so unfortunately with M. 7% The 
interval of twenty years which had clapsed between the wars here 
alluded to, and the time of Botero’s writing, ill agrees with the 
expression not lang ago, and it is far more probable that the im- 
portant discovery said to have been recently made by the Portu- 
guese, is to be referred to the eastern coast, and to T. de Sousa 
Coutinho’s campaign of 1589.7 The name Monomoezi, or as it 
might perhaps be better written, M’wina-M'wéai, is a political 
appellation, M’wkna implying sovercigaty.{ ‘The national name, 
or perhaps rather the general denomination of the race and lan- 

is, as was stated by Nasib, Mucaranga (that is to say, 
nga-man). Another authority to the same effect—for sup- 
rted by the ingenuous Nasib, and offering a particle of novel in- 
formation in the midst of a heap of exploded misconceptions, he 
may perhaps be thought worthy of credit—is Senhor Botelho, 
formerly governor of Mozambique, who denominates the Mono- 
moeri comseny Western Mucaranga.§ Thus, the namein question 
is remarkable for the extent of country to which it is applied; 
for it stretches with little interruption from Monomoezi over the 
whole of Monomotapa to Tnham' or Cape Corrientes, from 
the 5th to the 25th degree of latitude. People with the Muca- 
rarslee Set ne ane Pea ra 
of Monfia island mi . fotiji. 
f, The Movomers! were unknorn ts Iv igBerate, who serms to tere ved all 
poesouly, it ies, bt et no heart hed en out of hc eators hand 
$ From Congo across to Zanaibae thia wore takes the various forms of Mani, Muon, 
Muana, and Buona, which last signifies maxler in Sawalili. The original meaning, 
however, of the word, which iealways prefixed to the mame of the land giving the 
title, ia probably very different. of the seventeenth ceutury took care 
to point eat the fact that “the empire of Monomorzi lies immediately round the 
Mowatsise of the Bison They would are bem asin Pe. ees toe 

Met iat bo sapped, tal Seaker Seatian Navies Hotlbo hod ene forea 
which induced him to make a second Mucatanga; but why be called it Weatern we 
Baad it lned to explain. That be ie ae trustworthy thaw Naaib will be evident tore 
ye own, Pseoatalagris cana y contains pees Ae Bosses, 
Lishe 1883, peli). With the ‘xertin of iano {ec includes Rueoga) 
jao, which is ‘names must be xs 
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ranga marks on the temples are to be seen also in Bay. 
The Mucaranga in Macotetspeeail at Taechiaee tenia 
by the more intelligent of the missionaries as being voli 
half-civilized people, much superior to the neighbouring tribes of 
a different race.* The Monomoezi, in like manner, are T 
in Zanzibar to be raised far above other African nations in arts, 
industry, and politeness, It is not improbable that the Muco- 
mango and the Moviza, who join active industrious and com- 
mercial habits to physical endowments and complexion like these 
of the Monomoexi, are to be considered as severed branches of 
the Mucaranga stock, or 
Two centuries and a half have elapsed since Europe first 
learned the existence of the empire of Monomoezi; yet our ac- 
quaintance with it has not only not gone on increasing during that 
time, but the very name has sunk into obscurity. It was at first 
sumed that this powerful empire filled the vast space between 
onomotapa, Abyssinia, the great Inke (or lakes according to the 
theories of that time), and the eastern coast; that it waged per- 
petual war with its inland neighbours, but maintained peace with 
the maritime states for the sake of commerce. The information 
which we at present respecting it is but of a vague and 
general character. © country seems to be an eleval i 
the ascent to which lies chiefly in the territories of the M’sagéra 
and of the Wohaha, where the lake-river (Swaha) cuts through 
the mountains. A Jong way south of this river is the coun! 
Oranga (or probably O-r'wanga, the Rouenga of Mariano), whi 
ev be presumed to belong to Monomoezi. North of 
and near the lake come the kingdoms of Ovinza and Ovisis next 
is the kingdom of Oha, of which we know that in width from the 
lake it extends about a month’s journey. North of Obn is Oséwi, 
and beyond that again Ocanga, both which are said to have their 
tributary kings, Beyond Ocanga are M’sarara, Onambiwa, and 
Ebanda, whether towns or kingdoms we know not, nor would the 
distinction be of much importance; and then come “ the people 
who use the brass wire.” It remains for us, therefore, to con- 
jeeture who are the people thus indicated. Now the chief con- 
sumers of brass wire known to the merchants on the coast, are the 
Meremongio, whose country is about 2 months’ jo from 
Mombasa, behind the Wanyika. ‘The Meremongio, = fy are 
themselves the great smiths and cutlers of Eastern Africa, wear 
brass wire twisted tightly round their arms.¢ It is probable, 





+ Dos Santos (Rthiopia Oriental) says, “ the Caffers of these countries are af goed 
Aisgeatton and well Sncined.” " Godins (Vite Pair Sylvetiay p. 80) teaBaat ty 
same effect of the Mucaranga at Iubemtone. Do Couto (Dee. XJ. ©. iti) earstes the 
name down to Cape Corrientes. Angoiano (Epit. Hist, del Joop. Abyss. 2706) ob- 
serves that the Mlucarangn differ lite trom the vassals of Menoemugi. = 

+ The Meremongéo iron is said to be of the best possible quality, Asa considerable 
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therefore, that they or some immediate neighbours with the same 
fashions, border on Monomoezi, the northern limit of which 
empire will be thus rudely fixed in the third or fourth parallel of 
south latitude. 

‘The Mucaranga, or people of Monomoezi, still retain the com- 
mercial habits for which they were formerly so much noted. 
‘They descend annually in large numbers to Zanzibar. The 
journey to the coast and back again takes 9 or 10 months, includ- 
ing the delay of awaiting the proper season for returning. It 
would appear that they start on the journey down in March or 
April, probably at the end of the heavy rains, and return in Seps 
tember, They are decently clothed in cotton of their own manu- 
facture; but the most obvious mark of their superiority above 
other nations of Eastern Africa is, that they employ beasts of 
burden, for their merchandise is conveyed to the coast laden on 
asses of a fine breed. From a town or tribe called Zanganyika, 
on the opposite or south-western side of the lake (which near Oha 
is 3 days’ vayage across), they obtain copper, ivory, and oil ofa 
red colour. They are said to have formerly used for money 
“little balls, like glass, of a reddish colour."* There is no 
difficulty in guessing whatis here meant to be described. The 
most famous mountain of Eastern Africa is Kirimanjara, which 
we suppose, from a number of circumstances, to be the highest 
ridge crossed by the road to Monomoezi. The top of this moun- 
tain is strewed all over with red carnelian, the rounded pebbles 
of which were doubtless the money referred to, ‘The importation 
of beads has probably caused the disappearance of the carnelian 
currency. 

The geographical outlines of the country between N yassi or 
the great lake and the eastern const of Africa, have thus been 
traced, chiefly slong the valleys of two important rivers, the Li- 
vama and the Lufiji, not, indeed, with the faultless precision 
derivable from scientific data, but yet, so far as general features 
are concerned, with tolerable correctness, and on perfectly solid 
grounds, Our calculations of distance and position rest, it is ue, 
on elements, which, taken by themselves, are variable and uncer~ 
tain. But by means of a route from the western coast to the 
Jake, such as might be fairly presumed to be of similar rate with 
those from the east, the errors of our map arising from th 
terminateness of days’ journeys as a measure of distance, might 
be reduced to a trifling amount; for the question of absolute 
distance would then be converted into one of mere proportion. 
Such a route lies fortunately now before us. 
quantity of it is seat in bare to the Persian Gulph, it is not improbable that the Sve 
temper of the Damascus blades may be due ina great measure to its excellence, The 


‘Meremongao themselves make sw: on the model of those of the Knights Templars. 
* Botero, Dolle Relationi Universali, 1592, p. 311. ‘- 
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In 1802 M. Francisco Honorato da Costa, the i t 
of the factory in Cassangi, east of Angola, sent two of his pom- 
beiros (native mercantile travellers) into oe interior, for the 

ur of exploring the route across to the Portuguese ated 
epee the Zansbeat ‘They were instructed to visit the Muata 
Yanvo, King of Muropia or of the Mila, and also the Cazembe, 
on their way to Tete, and to represent themselves as being envoys 
from Mueneputo (the king of Portugal), seeking intelligence of 
his brother, who bad travelled into the interior some years before, 
and had not been afterwards heard of. It may be presumed that 
the person thus designated was Lacerda, who in 1799 reached 
Lucenda, the town of the Cazembe, where he died, leaving a 
journal which has recently come to light, but the publication of 
which is not sufficiently advanced to aid us materially in our 
present inquiries. baw 

Da Costa's pombeiros accomplished their undertaking, and 
returned to Angola with @ letter from the Governor of in 
1814. Their journnl contains, in particulars of each day's j 
ney, abundance of curious und interesting matter; yet it is who 
deficient, as might be naturally expected, in the scientific ele- 
ments of geography. It offers no measure of distance but days" 
journeys, without any intimation of the time spent on the march. 
The direction followed is but occasionally and vaguely pointed 
out; little is said of the course of the rivers, or of the ridges sepa 
rating the great basins, These points are left to the Penrod 
those who would represent the route on paper. Yet not 
standing these defects, we feel no difficulty, owing to the neces 
sary coherence of trath, in tracing with firmness, and we believe 
with no great amount of error, the route therein deseribed. In 
this work of interpretation care has been taken not to deviate from 
simplicity for the sake of courting verisimilitude, nor to take ad- 
vantage of refined conjectures. The travels of the Pombeiros 
shall be here succinctly related in all their leading jars, 
precisely as they themselves meant to relate them. But before 
entering on the narrative, it may be as well to discuss preliimi- 
narily two questions of some difficulty which present themselves 
at its very outset. ~ 

‘The Pombeiros started from Mucari, a feira or factory in Cas- 
sangi. Now, respecting the position of Mucari we have fio direct 
information. We know, however, that Cassangi is a state of no 
great extent, lying between the rivers Quanza and Quari, or 
Quango, where they approach within 12 short days’ journey of 
each other.* The Quanza in this part of its course, coming 








* ‘The mimionary Carnecatien, who is disposed to derive all Afries words from the 
Bunda sets that the name Cassangi is properly Cassane (the last syllable 
pronocnced ans Islan), which mssase "a jollat(* twhianses! dnate Sil ipdlens 
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from the south-east, is bordered on its right bank by a range of 
mountains, the streams from which running north-eastward to the 
Quango, water the plains of Cassangi. ‘The capital of this king- 
dom, Polongélo, was found by the missionaries, whose day's jour- 
ney cannot be estimated at more than 6 geographical miles, to 
be 18 or 20 days from Embacea, which latter place is 7 or 8 
days from Loanda, according to modem reckoning, at the rate of 
about 15 miles a-day. On one occasion a party of missionaries 
travelled from Loanda to Polongolo in a month.* From ail this 
it may be deduced that the capital of Cassangi, the centre of its 
trade and population, is not above 250 miles in a straight line 
from Loanda.+ If, then, we Mueari at an equal distance 
from the sea, and on the right bank of the Quanza, we shall pro- 
bably not err materially from its true position. 

But again, our African travellers say nothing of the direetion 
of their route from Mucari to the cay ital of the Mudta Yanvo, or 
King of the Milda. Iv is intimated, indeed, in an official leter 
accompanying their journal, that they marched along the Quanza, 
leaving Cassangi on the left ‘This remark, however, can apply 
only to a very stall portion of their journey. Now all the infor- 
mation collected by the Portuguese respecting the Milda nation, 
or kingdom of Muropiia, place it tothe north of Cassangi. Vague 
and exaggerated as are the current accounts of that kingdom, they 
establish one fact indubitably, which is, that the direct road to 
Muropiia from the Portuguese factory, lies across Cassangi.§ 
The king, or chief of this country upholds the protective system, 
and allows no commercial intercourse to be carried on across his 
territory without his intervention. The Milita are not permitted 
to bring their slaves, wax, and ivory, to the Portuguese, nor the 
latter to visit the former, through Cassangi; consequently the 
pombeiros were obliged to make the circuit of this country, going 
some distance up the Quanza and through the dominions of Bomba, 
in which they crossed the Quango, and then turning towards the 
north, till they arrived at the residence of the Mudta Yanvo. The 
starting point and direction of the route being thus approximately 
determined, we shall now procecd with the narrative. 





Bat local somes neatly Uloig to sncimt lating aul ate mane wor down ty 
common tae than any other clase of wards. It is more reasonable to that the 
words Kachisianchi, the middle of the country, the midland or ween the 
rivorg," gare rise to Casmngi. 

* Gavaes ds Mentvencool, Intor, Deer. dv Tre Regnl, co pp, OA, 640, 68%, 

+ Bowel (Dike. of the Voreuguese, &ea p. 9) mys, that the farthest fair or trading 
station in Cassangi ix 700 miles from Loanda, ttim goes farther (Diccionario 
da Lingua Bauda, preface, p. viii.) aud saya, that it ls 500 Teagues (the entire trewdth 
of the continent) from the western const, 

‘Anbaos Maritimos, 1843, No.1}, p. 639. 
‘Mermorias contendo & Biograpliia do Vice Almirante, Luiz da Motta Feo ¢ Torres, 
1p. 299.  Cannecattim, Cellectlo, ee, sobre a lingua Busia, prefoee pp. xli., xvii. 
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The pombeiros Pedro Joio Baptista and Anastacio José (of 
whom, the former, being the author of the journal, shall be alone 
mentioned in the following pages) left the trading station of Mu- 
cari on their expedition into the interior near the end of No~ 
vember, 1802, They bad with them, for the ni s 
and to defray their expenses, goods to the value of 5002. 
On the 6th and 8th days of their march (for it would be useless 
to recount the incidents, or name the halting-places of dlay) 
they crossed desert tracts, which probably mark the ridge dividing 
the basin of the Quanza from that of the Quango. On the Lith 


day they crossed the Jombo, which runs into the latter river. 


‘They were now in the territory of Bomba, where for some cause 
not stated, they were detained above two years, till Da Costa 
liberated them by the payment of some cloth, and they were 
allowed to proceed. Having passed through a place called Pe- 
pumdi Songo, on the banks of the Jombo, they came in three days 
more to the Quango, and one day's march beyond that river 
brought them to the capital of Bomba, whieh thas appears to be 

30 days distant from Mucari, Four days further on they were + 
seized, and heavily muleted by a chief surnamed Quisengue, 

having been defrauded by a pombeiro from Mucari, thoi im- 

self justified in this mode of retaliation, At length, on the 45th 

day (delays and detentions not being taken into account) the t 
vellers reached the territories of the M Gata Yanvo, at the town of 


i 


a chief named Chacabungi. ers 
‘Travelling 11 days through the domains of Chacabungi, Pedro 
arrived at the great river Casasi, which he crossed in a canoe,* In 


10 days more he crossed the Luluaalso in a canoe, and then in | 1 
days reached the Mussumba (court) of the Muiia Yanvo, which 
is accordingly 77 days from Mucari.f This is the most meagre 
and unsatisfactory portion of the pombeiro's journal. His silence 
respecting the manner in which he crossed the Qu: raises the 
presumption that he forded it. He tells us nothing of the Seculo, 
or great chief Bomba, nor of the advantages arising from the 
command of the ford, or ferry of the Quango. This omission is 
but imperfectly supplied by the following passage from a letter of 
Da Costa, in which that chief's titles are enumerated, “Seculo 
Bomba, Cambambi, Camasaca, and Mujumbo° Acalunga, So- 
vereign and Lord of all the Songo, by which we pass to the inte- 











* In Pedro's journals this name is written Casais; but Casasi appears to. be more in 
gonformity with the general principles according to which the language ia 

Thin sive isthe Csi of Douville, wio picket up the naines of just two of The 

of the inter! ‘ 

which is printed in the Aonaes, Tread LolGa. ‘The name of the sume 

river is also systematically written, in one joumal, Lunhua, the liquid n (or in Porta 

ples i) ating Sou she ‘The name thus modified ia freqoently priuted 


‘These various readings and misprints are bere all reduced to 
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ior.” D'Anville, in one of his maps, places the territories of a 
chief, entitled Muzumbo Calunga, or the Mouth of the Sea, in 
the interior, south of Benguela, and near a river entering the sea 
at Angra Frio. That able geographer obviously derived bis in- 
formation from Angola; but disposed to exaggerate distances by 
the obscurity of his data (for he could trace the Quanza no higher 
than the Quindongz Islands), and misled by Le apparent meaning 
of the name, he placed the supposed principality towards the sea. 
The words Musiimbu Pye faa really signify the 
mouth, that is, the opening or access to the sea, and are probably 
used to designate the t some part of the Quango, where the 
river, spread over awide bed, admits of being forded, In acount 
where the titles of the chiefs are invariably taken from their | 
and possessions, the great ford of the Quango would of course 
add to the verbal honours of its owner.* When the original ac- 
counts of Lake Achelunde or Aquilunda are attentively exa- 
mined and their chief features marked—the lake in the latitude 
of Angola; its name (Acalanga) Angolan, the Zaire (Quango) 
passing through it, and the Quanza said to originate in it, which 
can only be understood as indicating the direction in which the 
Jake lies—there seems to be much reason for suspecting that they 
refer solely to that part of the Quango near which is the Mu- 
sumbu Acalunga, or pass to the water, 

Pedro gives no account of the Muita Yanvo, nor of bis subjects, 
the Milita; nevertheless he furnishes a direct proof that the king- 
dom named Muropiia is that of the Muita Yanvo.t Having no- 
thing to add to the information respecting the Milia, already 
published by Bowdich, we shall take this opportunity of correcting 
a mistake of this writer, who says “a horrid practice of sacrificing 
from 15 10 20 negroes every day, prevails both at the court of the 
Muata and that of his Qucen."{ This leads the reader to sup- 
pose the existence of sanguinary rites among the Miltia, for which 
there is no authority whatever. ‘The statement here quoted seems 
to have had no other foundation than the report of Pombeiros, 
Urat gemop to aaa eee Be eo or ie ene are 
executed daily in the town of the Queen of the Milda.” 
severe laws 25 barbarous, they do not by any means ph kre 





* The lord of the port" is the tithe which Pedro invariably gives to the master of 
a ferry. Iu the Quorra, the bead ferryman is eallest * Serki bekkiurea,” the king of the 
luck whter, that is, of the sm. 

‘There are two copies of Pedro's journal of bis route from the Muata Yanvo (or as 
he writes it, Hianyo) to the Cazembe, which have appeared, the one in No. 3, the otter 
in No.7 of the Anoaes Maritimos for 1843, In the former le writes uniformly 
Boopen, iy the latter Muata hianyo, It is remarkable that he never uses the word 

ihn 
{ Bowdich, Discoveries of the Porta, &e., p10, 

‘Memorias conteado a biographia do vice Almirante Luiz da Motts Feo ¢ Torres, 

Ke. ke. Paris, 1525, p. 301, 
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esate bas bacien: as the criminal codes of Europe a 
nations can fully attest. Besides, the report in question has n 
intrinsic right to be regarded as a constant statistical fact, and i 
more to be suspected on account of the comment which accompa 
nied it. when first published in Portugal, namely, that from such 
cruelties the wretched Africans can be meee only by the slave 


trade | 

On the 22nd of May, 1806, Pedro left the town of the Mudta 
Yanvo or Muropiia, as that sovereign is named from his ki 
and proceeded on his journey to the Cazembe, His road lay up 
the valley of the river Luiza, which he had crossed 4 days before 
his arrival at the capital, and which runs into the Lulia. He bad 
the rising sun on the left hand, full on his side. Near the town 
the road was crowded with people bringing cassava flour into 
the town. From the 6th to the Sih day the road went along the 
valley of the Calalimo, then across the Cazala, a stream 20 fathoms 
wide, and the water of which was up to the traveller's waist. Oa 
the I4th day the Caginrigi was crossed in a canoe.* All these 
rivers join the Luli. The people hitherto met with on the roid 
were either going to the mines to buy salt, or retarning from them 
with their loads, Near the Cazala was encountered a party on 
their way to the capital, laden with fish. In the desert of Can- 
pueje, beyond the Caginrigi, were found some huts constructed by 
the people of the Alunda or Arunds, that is tw say, by the moun- 
taineers or bushmen.t It is of these stmgglers evidently that 
Bowdich has made the nation of the Varoondas. Teeyond this, 
several considerable rivers were passed—the Ren; the Ropoeje 
which enters the Lubilaje; the Ropele flowing into the Luburi, 
and near which wild ewine were seen feeding ; and at length, on 
the 30th day, the Luburi itself was crossed, 40 fathoms wide with 
gravelly bed and water to the waist. Im this part of his journey 
Pedro enjoyed the company of a large number of people who 
were on their way to the salt mines. At the Luburi commenced 
the domain and jurisdiction of the lord of the frontier, the Quilolo 





* In the other accounts which have been collected of the route between the Moata: 
Yanvo and the Cazembe, the Cagineigt ix not mentioned among the four wnfordable 
riven cromeil on the way, The name aifords some explanation of this eircumatance, 
Ie is evidently a di 





jimutive and plural, corresponding with the Cajlaghigh of the 
Bunda, and siguifies the brooks or torrents. We may couceive the name to be 
given tomstream runing in a nomaber of channels which ate oither forded separately, 
or crossed in a canoe where they unite, acoording to the season. 

ah hrvichs de Bioudus. “Alnds te pal or Reisner Bandas 

0.7) Viajantes dla Alundus. Alunda, the plu a ifiee in 
HIS SENs Alsadu. trem Mlutle: want Aasvasies se wilder? Ste i Geraatiae 
tion made by Cannecatim, who reprysents the Bunda language as he conceives that it 
ought to be; yet theve is good reason fur supposing that one word originally expremes 
tat ck {er tountain) ad ita,” At al re th ne thr Guitetions 
in the Banda lan as written: mi mares, never adopted 

Pedy, In Sichuins alo Be means mountain, = - 
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or captain Chamuginga Musenda. ‘The language of his followers 
and slaves resembled that of the Cazembe’s 
Three days beyond the Luburi, our traveller waded 11 

the Lufala, a fine stream ranning into the Lualaba. A little 
further on, he came to an extensive marsh or lagoon, called Qui+ 
bonda, which it took half a day to cross. Here he encountered 
some hunters on their way to the mines to sell their venison for 
salt, The road now led up and down over a succession of ridges, 
branching from a mountain called Impume, and strewed with 
rocks of a green colour, indicating the of nr; the 
streams from these hills all descend into the Lualaba. As far as 
the river Catomta, crossed on the 38th day, our traveller's course 
had been so shaped that the rising sun was always on his left 
hand; but thenceforth (September |1), he had it constantly in 
front; he may consequently be supposed to have there turned 
nearly duc east, Having visited Muiro, the lord of the 
minos, he next came tothe Luigila, which forms atits junction with 
the Lualaba the marsh of Quigila, celebrated for its production of 
salt. The Lualaba, 50 fathoms wide, and a tributary of the Lu- 
lua, was crossed in a canoe on the 41st day: Quibun, the lord of 
the salt marsh, hospitably entertained the strangers. Continuing 
their march, they went along the Bacasacala, which falls into the 
Lualaba, to its sources, and in five or six days reached the summit 
of the ridge which separates tho wators flowing to the east and 








west. 

The river Luburi forms the boundary between the dominions 
of the Muata Yanvo and of the Cazembe. Yet Chamugingn Mu- 
senda, whose town stands a little south of that river, is subject, 
according to Pedro's account, to both those potentates. For when 
the Carembe’s ancestor was sent eastward to conquer new terri- 
tories, that chief was placed at the Luburi to afford succour to 
travellers and maintain the communication between Muropun and 
its conquests, It is chiefly at the town of Chamuginga Musenda 
that the salt merchants provide themselves with the goods re- 
quired for their traffic. In the mountains between the Luburi 
and Lualaba, and which pour their waters into the latter stream, 
are the copper-mines divided between two chiefs, Muiro and 
Cambemba, who were formerly independent, ‘The bars of copper 
forming the tribute due to the sovereign are paid by them to the 
lord of the salt marsh, who transmits them to the Muata Yanvo. 
The Quilolo Quiburi, the Cazembe’s maternal uncle, was the 
ruler of this country at the time of Pedro's journey eastward, bur 
died shortly before his return. He received the strangers bos- 

itably, who repented to him the story of their being in quest of 

waniputo's brother. “This we did,” says Pedro, “because we 

knew that these chieftains never allow a traveller with, merchan- 
ee 
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dise to pass across their territories." Quiburi informed them that 
some white men had recently visited the Cazembe’s town, and 
had left behind them one of their number, a soldier, In retern 
for eight days’ entertainment, Pedro gave the Quiburi a look- 
ing-glass and a musket, with a small quantity of cloth, 

The chief's residence is on the south side of the Lualaba, di- 
rectly opposite to the salt marsh of Quigila, Inorder to make 
the salt, the grass or other herbage of the marsh is burnt; the 
ashes are then collected, and water poured on them; which, 
being strained off, yields salt by evaporation.* ‘This production: 
constitutes the sole wealth of the country; the soil, if not sterile, 
is at least uncultivated. This, we are told, is the result of 
custom, The chiefs of old never sowed nor planted, and those 
of the present day abide by the ancient usage, The wants of 
the people must be all supplied by means of salt; with this the; 
purchase the grass-cloth or fine matting, which hides their naki 

edness; with salt they buy millet and coarse pulse. But the 
provisions thus imported from a distance are excessively dear ; 
during the rainy season, when the marsh is filled with water 
no salt made, the people at Quigila feel much distress ; but should 
the engrossing labours of the harvest interrupt the transmission 
of grain, then they are reduced at once to the brink of famine. 

Yet the Lualaba and the streams flowing into it abound in 
fish, a grateful resource, though inadequate to counterbalance the 
failure of the staple articles of food. ‘The numerous lagoons 
also scattered over this elevated tract are frequented by water- 
fowl, of which our author names in particular the Hunda, a 
species of goose apparently new to hin, Large herds of ante~ 
lopes, droves of zebras, and crowds of other animals, with the 
names of which Pedro was unacquainted, assemble round the 
marshy spots and dry lakes, or salt-licks, as the North Americans 
would call them, ‘The total number of rivers, great and small, 
crossed on the way from the town of the Muata Yanvo to the 
sources of the Bacasacala, was 116. As to the rivulets met with 
during 8 or 10 days’ march across the ridge, it is impossible to 
decide to what basin they belong. On this wild tract, the tra. 
vellers were terrified at one of their halting-places by the roan. 
ing of two lions close by, “ the whole blessed night.” They also 
saw eight of the animals called Muquete, which however they 
leave undescribed, +) Abbe 

On the 55th day of the journey Pedio crossed: the Luvitivin 
acanoe, ‘This river, 12 fathoms wide, runs into the Luspula, 











* Annes Maritionys, 1843, No. 9, p. 427. ‘The reputation of Quigila: certainly: 
catinot be due to the sult obluined in'this way. Bot Pedro ate il us else 
where that another kind of slt—Sal de pedras or rock salt—is ale from 
Quigile, “Anoses, 1813, No. 6, p. 190, 
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which was on his right hand or to the south, as appears from the 
sequel, At the Luviri he was entertained in the village of the 
chief Luncongi, and further on, in that of Muachi. The lan- 
guage addressed to the travellers on reception was nearly the 
same at every station throughout the journey. The chief in 
each instance “ expressed his gratification at receiving white men, 
whom he held in high estimation, and his pleasure at finding that 
they were now allowed to pass from the Muata Yanvo to the Ca- 
zembe, a thing unprecedented. The Cazembe was in good health, 
and had recently been visited by white men from the other side.” 
From the 60th to the 64th day the road led over the mountain 
called Conda Irungo, passing first along the valley of the river 
Cavula-neungo, and afterwards descending the mountain by that 
of the Lutipuca.* Near this river, at the eastern foot of the 
mountain, was a dry lake, ten leagues in extent, and crowded with 
wild animals. of many ‘kinds, Cutting across the western ex- 
tremity of this hollow, the travellers came to the Luapula, 50 
fathoms wide, and crossed it in a canoe, lodging on the other side 
with the lord of the port, that is to say, the master of the ferry 
‘Their-course hitherto from the river Catomta had been eastward, 
but-they now tured a point or two northwards, so that they had 
the sun (in October) on the right hand. The next stage brought 
them to the habitation of Pemba, the Cazembe's sister, who 
heartily welcomed the strangers, gave them at once a goat, 40 
fresh fish, besides cassava, and the beer called pombe. She re- 


proach to his capital; in five 
present from the prince a goat, 
and one.of fresh fish, together with a slave girl, and some words 
of gracious weleome. Leaving the hospitable hamlet of Pemba, 
the travellers continued their march along the bank of the Lua- 
pula, the river being on the left hand. The sun (at the end of 
Qctober)/ was onthe right, and their course c ently lay 
north of cast, After three days march they crossed from the 
Belongi, which enters the Luapula to the Cannegon which joins 
the Mouvaz | On the side of the Inst named river, or broad lagoon, 
stands the Cazembe’s town, Lucenda. In the evening of the 
78rd day of march; Pedro-and his companion took up their abode 
in the house of (the Cazembe's porter, where they feasted on cas- 
sava, pombe, and a hundred slices of fresh meat, sent to them 
from the royal mansion. : 

The streams, great and small, met with between the sources of 

* Gonda, in Congoese aud alto in Sawihili, means bill, 
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the Bacasacala and the Mouva at Luechds were 47, making = total 
of 163 ee ee Se 
The a number of days’ marches was, according to 





paper eae ins reetnelatrs ae days at the Sage, 
a month with Muene Casamba at the Caginrigi, 1 aegis 
chief at the Ropoeje, 8 days with Guinn e &e. In fact, 
Pedro was above 5 months on the road, from May 22nd to Octo- 
ber 31st,* It is of some importance to ascertain the dates of his 
progress, since the relative position of the rising sun is the only 
—— cedipeacdagh saad the Leese, = 2 ee 
earlier his journey, whic! sua on 

pare et a was Se eare (from May till Sop- 
wae when that luminary reaches its greatest northern declina- 
tion; the Catomta onward he had the sun in front about the 
time of the autumnal equinox (from the 11th of ber) ; and 
consequently bis expression, with whatever latitude it be under- 
stood, refers to an easterly course. “Towards the conclusion of the 


affects 
route. Itis obvious that the expressions, “the sun on the right,’ 
“on the left,” “in the face," embracing, as they do, 180 dotreas 
of the horizon, ought not to be taken literally; they are vague in= 
dications, and must be understood as such, 

‘The detailed account here given of the route from the capital 
of the Muata Yanvo to Lucenda agrees in all essential particulars 
with the information on the same subject collected by Lacerda. 
He learned that the journey between those places is of 2 or 3 
months; and that in the course of it there are four rivers crossed 
in canoes, and not fordable—viz,, the Ruapura, the Mufiva (Mu- 
fre): Be Guarave (misread for Luarava), and the Rofoi Bisse | 
in names it is to ise the 
Jaba, and Lufula. Om of these avers: ‘eae nadsanie eat pip oor 
that it takes half a day to cross it—an obvious reference to the 
Iagoon of Quibonda, near the Lufula. When Lacerda aids, how- 
ever, that these four rivers all hg memset alse 
from Lucenda to Muropua), and consequently flow the 
western coast, he errs both as to the fact and the inference: for 
ie leepale flows decidedly to the right hand in that case; and 

the Luriri, though it runs to the left, joins the Luapuls, and never 
© This ie stated according Som et ee in the Avan, 





In the his ae tat bare 

i lee SR a 

sovesign on ths Ast of January, 1! . 
t Discov. &ey ie Ds ‘Das Neves, Consideractes, &ey i. 396. 
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approaches the western coast. It is incorrect also to say that there 
are no inhabited places the whole way, except at the four rivers 
named above, The country is certainly thinly peopled, yet the 
dwellings of chiefs and their retainers are to be met with every 
16 miles on an average, according to Pedro’s journal. The worst 
Gh of the journey lies between Quigila and the Laburi, about 

3 days’ jonrioy— 00 or 90 miles—over dreary mountains; yet 
in the middle of this wild the traveller can rest in the village of 
Muiro, one of the lords of the cuppermines. Asto the Varrun- 
das or Varoondas, the nation said to be scattered over this vast 
region, it has been alreadly explained that the seattered inhabitants 
of the woods and mountains (Alunda) have been in this cuse mis- 
taken for a separate nation. 

Early in morning, after the arrival of the Pombeiros in 
Eacindet they received a message from the Cazembe, requesting 
that, in order to signalise so remarkable an event 08 the arrival of 
white men from Muropun, they would fire os many slots as they 
could. Pedro complied by firing three shots, which were an- 
swered by one from within the walls of the royal dwelling, When 
daylight was fully come they were led toa public place, where 
they found the Cazembe seated in state svrrounded by his 

es, and clothed in silk and velvet, with beads of various 
inds on his arms and legs. The Caconta or guide sent with 
them by the Muata Yanvo, being desired to speak, briefly stated 
that he conducted white men sent by the king called Muani- 
ito, and who wished to proceed to Tete; and that his king the 
uate Yanvo recom: led them to the Cazembe's favour. He 
then delivered the presents from his master, The Cazembe re< 
plied in a few words, expressing bis respect forthe Muata Yanvo, 
and #@ the ceremony of introduction concluded. Phe travellers, 
however, had hardly reached their dwelling when they wore tes 
called to a private audience with the Cazembe, who: informed 
them that he had been long aware of their being on the road to 
him. On a subsequent occasion they found a Portuguese soldier 
and three native traders from Tete, waiting to receive them at the 
Cazembe's doors. The first of these had been two years in 
Lacenda, soliciting in vain for permission to proceed to Angola, 
‘The presents from Muani-puto, consisting of specimens of satin, 
caps, a musket, and two small looking-glasses set in gilt Ly sei 
gave much satisfaction; and the Cazembe spoke so fair, 
Pedro, to fix him in bis good intentions, added largely tothe gifts. 
He even grew so frank as to disclose the fact that « scarlet coat 
and handsome buttons, intended for the Caxembe; had been ap- 
propriated by the Muata Yanvo . 
‘owards the end of April, 1807, the Cazembe, in fulfilment of 
his promises to Pedro, began to collect his forces, for the purpose 


— 
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of clearing in person the road to the Aruangoa and Tete. But 
his warlike proparations were hardly begun when « rebellion 
broke out, originating in the machinations of his elder brother, 
who, having been expelled the kingdom by his father, now sought 
to seize the throne. The plot, however, failed: the prime minis- 
ter was punished not only with exile, but with loss of hands and 
cars ; others of the nobility were more or less heavily fined. ‘This 
affair altered the Cozembe's plans, and instead of subduing the 
refractory chiefiains on the road to Tete, he carried warfare into 
the country of ‘Tanga. Ata later period he marched northward, 
and waged war beyond the Luapula. Thus Pedro found all his 
expeciations frustrated, The road to Tete was closed against a 
traveller with merchandise by the constant feuds and predatory 
habits of the petty chiefs, To his demand for permission to ne= 
turn to Muropua, the Cazembe gave no attention, At length he 
grew so diseonsolate that the Cazembe took compassion on him, 
amd ordered Muenepanda, with several other chiefs, to conduct 
him. tothe Aruangoa, This expedition had not proceeded far 
when its progress, was arrested by the artifices of the people; mes- 
sengers arrived), ‘stating ‘that the road was open. Muene; 
therefore on the travellers without an armed escort, ae 
plot had bee Jaid-toratiack and pillage them, which they diseo- 
vered: justin time to save: their lives, thongh obliged to abandon 
much of theirproperty. | Weary and dejected, they returned to 
Lucenda,where!they:temainedwith ‘little hope of release till the 
fortuiéte ‘arnval of ‘some jof;!Percira’s Muzimbazos, or native 
waders:from “Pete, \in whose: company they proceeded to that set~ 
tloméntes 

The Cazembe of Pedro's narrative wasia robust negro, of the 
darkest complexions iwithea) good “beard and) red eyes. » He was 
extremely: aflatile, and: fond of conversing with the strangers who 
inytraditig visitedichis towrls>-d¢ iscemed: to the Angolan Pom- 
beinos/ ay imam of polished qmanners) and adorned with muely 
‘ Chxistione courtesy!” Of European clothingeand) utensils, in- 
cluilingitilver fork# and spoons, he possessed an sample store, 
which: had:-beca ifor-the most part the property of Lacerda. and 
his numerous) retinue. The unfortunate governor, on his expe- 
dition to:the interior, tdok: ovitho him for trade, on ‘account of the 
ctowaand of the metchants ‘of Tete and Sena, goods to the amount 
of) 6000 Jcrazados: (above 700/,) and as):on his-death, his fol- 
lowers, panic-strugk, Med. precipitately, the, whole property, in- 
eluding a good sum in gold, remained in the Cazembe's handas 

Lucenda, the towrt of the Caxembe, is neatly as’ large as that 
of the Muata Yanro.. It stands on, the side of the Monya, a 
br a, into ‘which flow numerous ‘small streams. ‘The 
Mouya, as well as the Lunpula, which is not far off towards the 
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N,, abounds in fish. The Cazembe's ays Quichinga, is 
described as being im general very low and cold; yet it is pro- 
bable that the cold sensation complained of by Pedro was the effect 
ofa humid atmosphere, rather than of low temperature. ‘The 
soil yields in great plenty the usual fruits and grains; but in live 
stock Quichinga is remarkably deficient—whether owing to its 
marshy character and rank vegetation, to the neglect of roping 
the original desolation of the country, or to the traditional habits 
of the people, who issued from a home where there was no hus- 
bandry, we have no means of deciding. The Cazembe had no 
cattle but what were paid him in tribute or bought from the Moviza ; 
he had no sheep; and of pigs only a few, carried off from Tanga 
or obtained at a later period from his correspondents at ‘Tete. 

‘The trade of the Cazembe lies chiefly in slaves, ivory, green- 
stones (malachite), and copper, which he sells to the Moviza or 
to Muzimbazos from the Rios de Sena. The ivory is brought to 
him from the northern side of the Luapula; the greenstones from 
the Pernice Catanga. From a nation named Tongaliza he 
procures slaves, brass rings, cowries, and palm-oil. Besides the 
tribute of salt which he levies on the salt-pans of Quigila, he ob- 
tains the same valuable article nearer home, at those of Cabombo, 
Muagi, and Carucuige, which latier are near the shores of N'yassi. 
His beads, glass ornaments, and some other articles, were said to 
have been brought from a province of Muropna named Cola 
(Angola), His cotton goods came to him from Tete, or perhaps 
from Zanzibar, through the hands of the Moviza or the Mono- 
moézi. The price of a slave in Lucenda in 1807 was five squares 
of Indian piece-goods, while that of a tusk of ivory was six or 
seven squares, or even more, 

Pedro's sketch of the history of the Cazembe's ber doer though 
totally wanting in chronology—the chief support of history—yet 
would be treated unworthily if passed over in silence, The first 
Cazembe was the slave of a son, that is, a vassal, of the Muata 
Yanvo.* He was named from his estate Mutanda, and was the 
lord and ruler of the nation or tribe of the Acosa.f This Mu- 
tanda was in ancient times appointed governor of the salt-pan ef 
Quigila) by the Muata Yanvo Muncanza, Going to the wars, he 
left his slave, the quilolo (captain) Quinbata, to discharge his 
civil functions, and to send the tributes of salt, &c. to the capital. 
Quinbata, in executing the latter part of his office, took care to 

a rosea eye charnam filbos a todos os qne Ihes estio sujeitos."” Lacerda in 
the Areas 1, pe 403. 
t Francisco da Costa saya in his Kier (Annaes 1543, No. 6, yet that he sent 
ich ‘Chief Luinhame 
(Cawlabsa) 
© entonda,” and it woul com ms if Da Conta hark from this verb the name 


Mutanda,” If our conjecture be just, it may be inferred thet the chief who gover at 
ie Eaulaba still bear the ttle of Matandas 5 dt 
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send such rich presents of biskets af sult, cotton cloth, beads, &€., 
as hud never been received before from the same quartet, When 
Mutanda therefore returned from the wars, likewise sent 
presents to the Musta Yanvo, were = for not paying his 
respects to his sovereign in person, alleging that his feet were sore, 
his mulambo or offermg was rejected as being much inferior to 
those sent by the slave Quinbaia, the Muata Yanvo at the same 
time re jing his son Matanda with want of attachment. Phe 
latter, irritated by this treatment, had Quinhata seized and thrown 
into the river M i. The Maata Yanro thea drove Mutanda. 
into oxile, and established Ganga Abilonda, the gon of Quinhata, 
in the government of the salt-pan, giving him the white staff, the 
knife, the shield, javelins, and many captains to obey him* He 
also commanded him to carry his arms abroad, and gradually 
to extend his conquests wherever he met with desirable ae 
and thus the Cazembe at length setiled in Quichings, where 
reigns at present. Many years have clapsed since it was. custom= 
ary for the Cazembe to pay his respects to his sovereign in person ; 
for the predecessors of the reigning Cazembe were forbidden ta 
jait their dominions, lest the people might take advantage of their 
Spies to throw off their allegiance. . 

In this traditional account of the origin of the Cazembe's king= 
dom there is nothing which positively assigns that event to a recent 
date, For though some expressions relating to the early growth 
of his power seem as if they were applicable to the Cazembe of 
Pedro's time, yet this will be found on consideration to arise from 
the want of what may be called chronological perspective, or from 
that unskilfalness which in the historic as in the grapbie art 
confounds the near with the distant. The word anciently is used. 
in speaking of Mutanda’s promotion, and moreover, the last sen~ 
tence of the preceding paragraph brondly intimates the gradual 
tise of the Cazombe’s independence, which was not effected by 
force or revolution, but by time and distance, policy on the 
of the Muata Yanvo making a virtue of necessity, and donlti 
under palatable commands to the viceroy the inevitable defection 
of the latter. In short, we may as well suppose a succession of 
seven or eight Cazembes as of only three. But this stepiinee 
made, we cannot avoid venturing on a conjecture of some import+ 
ance, since it tends to give fixedness to the tradition now before 
us, ‘The Moviza were the original occupants of the terri 
held by the Cazembe’s followers. If the invaders be 
to have approached from the Luapula, which is most 
thea the dispossessed people would naturally retire sow 


© The Cazembe of Pedro's narrative called bis father Hangs Amurouga: 
Noi%, 296), which saine hes an obvious fesrmblance ta Gaga Alora 
the latter seems to be the Angolan form 5 the word Ganga ( Nganga} 
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wards, parallel to the shores of the lake through their own country, 
and being hotly pressed, they would necessarily cross the Aruangoa, 
and throw themselves on. the country immediately north of Tete. 
Now this is exactly what ha ed in 1570; but since there is 
certainly no nomade population near the great lake; and the 
Moviza, who were among the wanderers on that occasion, are an 
industrious nation, more civilized than their neighbours in general, 
it is reasonable to suppose that they emigrated under the impulse 
of necessity, and not of mere ambition, Is it not probable, in 
short, that they were then flying from the Cazembe, whose eon- 
quests therefore must have taken place about that time? * 

It isnow time to conduct Pedroto Tete: During the first four 
days after leaving Lucenda he crossed several rivulets joining the 
Mouva. ‘The Sth day brought him to the Luena, 17 
broad, which descends into the Carucuige.+ The town of the 
chief Muenepanda was reached on the 7th day, and on the 13th 
that of Luibue, who had been killed by the Cazembe in the late 
wars: On the [8th day of the journey the traveller crossed the * 
river Lubanzenge, in which the water reached to bis waist) and 
in 2 days more the Hiabengi or Hianbigi (the Zambezi). On 
the 23rd day the road left the low country, and began to ascend 
through iy hills. On the 30th the Aruangoa, a fine stream 
30 fathoms wide, was crosscct on foot. Hitherto the travellers 
had had the sun (at the season of ite greatest southern declination) 
in front, but for the remainder of the way it rose om the left. 
Passing ieee the territories of Mocanda, they forded the Bue 
on the 43rd day, and in 3 days more came to what Pedro calls 
“the old place of Gonsalo Caetano Pereira, by which we are 
probably to understand Jara. Oni the Sist day they neschel 

achinga, the estate of Dona Francisca Jesefa de Mourw.t The 
day following they crossed a deep river, which was probably the 
Aruangoa of Lacerda. The estate of Manoel Cactano Pereira 
(Marengue) received them on the Sth, and on the 57th oe 
the journey (the 2nd of February, 1811); crossing the Zambezi 
in wcanoe, they arrived in Tete, 

‘This route will be found to agree perfectly with that of Catara 
alrendy referred to; the difference in names between them being 
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such as would necessarily ensue from the changes made bya dozen 
years among the chiefs. Pedro travelled more slowly also than 
the other, taking 46 days to Java which Catar reached in 37. It 
is also to be remarked, that his journey was performed in the 
driest season of the year; hence ie forded the rivers which Pe- 
reira was obliged to cross ina canoe, The rivers and rivalets 
passed on the way amounted to 102, of which number 45 were 
in the low land between Lucenda and the hills of the Moviza. 
‘This journal brings clearly into view one or two particulars of 
some importance. In the Lubanzenge forded on the 18th day, 
and the water of which was up to the traveller's breast, may be 
recognised the main channel of Catara’s “Risuro Grande,” “Great 
water,” and of the broad lagoon, which, according to the Moviza, 
is connected at once with their Zambezi and the Morisuro. We 
learn, also. that the low. country continues for 23 days from Le- 
cenda,to the hills of the Moviza, which form & barner 6 or 7 days’ 
journey, in width, between that low plain and! the Araangon. —~ 
Again, from. this, highland. the: Aruangoa flows south-westwards 
to the Zambezi, and the chain of bills Ny of it probably holds a 
allel course. ‘The general, course, of the Zambezi of the 
iza,seems, alse to, be: in-a parallel direction, or from 5. We. to 
NE... This being) admitted, we arrive at « natural and complete 
explanation of the native accounts of the Zambezi related by Dos 
Santos ;, for,an uptaught people are swayed im such matters by 
loose ideas of, direction ‘and proximity. Regardless of physical 
Jaws, they dwell in thongbt.on the: impressions of sensepandl'so 
they often infer frum, the bearing of the valleys what can truly 
follow, only from, the course of the waters. | Many examples ‘of 
xiyers thas reversed, are.to. be found in the history: of African 
geography. ‘The report therefore mentioned by Dos Santos, that 
the Zambezi: issnes from the great lake, passing through the ter- 
ritory of @ people of like name, amounts, when truly interpreted, 
to the following. hypothetical’ statement: that the valley of the 
northern Zambezi approaching that of the’ southern fiver of the 
same name, may be inferred to, join. it—an inference con! 
apparontly by the sameness of name ; and that the waters of the 
Jake being supposed to flow up the valley of the former, through 
the country of the Moviza or M'biza, will of course descendin 
that of the Jatter ‘river. As:to the derivation of the word Zam- 
bezi “here assumed, it need hardly be observed that the Africans 
are no better yersed in etymology than geography. Unwritier: 
languages fluctuate tually; the roots of significant Hames 
becoine obsolete, and it is only by'research extending through 
the family of languages to which. they belong, that their sense 
can be recovered, In the! present case, however, Pedro Is 
us valuable aid; for’ he ¢alls the northern Zambezi—translating 
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the name evidently into the Bunda or Angolan language—Hien- 
bigi or Hianbege, or, his orthograp! ig ‘ing corrected, ‘Yambegi. 
Now this word, as well as Zambezi, has the prefix of a possessive 
case, and there seems little reason to doubt that it means “ of 
fish.” The river Zambezi is therefore “ the fish-river.” * 

Having conducted our traveller to Tete, we must now endea- 
your to determine as accurately as possible the position of that 
place. The navigable course a the Zambezi has been hitherto 
estimated with ull the exaggerations of early geography. The 
Portuguese writers inform us that Sena is 60 leagues (of 18 toa 
degree), er 200 geographical miles above Quilimane; and that 
Tete is at an equal distance above Sena. The time ordinarily 
required for the voyage on the river up to Sena is a month; from 
this town to Tete is for the natives a voyage of 6 weeks, the adverse 
current in Lupata, or'the Glen, running even in the driest season 
with great force.t The speed of the canoe is from 7 to 15 miles 
a-day, according to the load and season of the year. The incor- 
reetness of the above-mentioned estimates of distance may- be 
casily proved by an appeal to facts, Lieut. Browne Sonn that 
the difference of longitude between Sena and Quilimane is bot 
90 miles, the distance between those "places by the river, which 
is here extremely circuitous, not exceeding 140 miles... Now the 
missionary Gonzalez Sylveira ascended the Zambezi from Quili« 
mane to Sena in 8 days, Dos Santos, embarking on the Luabo 
branch, arrived at the same place in 9idays. | Tt took Berni, 
another missionary, 17 days to reach Sena: But again, me 
Sena to Tete, Dos Santos Meconded the Zambezi againsta ‘st 
current in7 days. On his return he descended the same di 
in 4 days, and from ‘Sena to Sule in7.' The jesuit Tho- 
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maun was va caged wa in a small canoe, from Tete to 
Sena in7 or 8 days, and thence to Quilimane in 3 weeks.* From 
those facts we may legitimately conclude that the distance by the 
river between Tete and Sena is probably less, certainly not greater, 
than between the latter place and Quilimane. Tote may there- 
fore be supposed to be not more than 1° 15! W-of Sena, and. 
in the beh Hel of S. lat., Machinga, 4 days’ j er fone 
to the E. of N., being found by La to be in 15° 19" 15 

Pedro met with but a cold reception in Tete, and tovedd to 
his mortification the governor refused to furnish him from the 
royal stores with the goods required to defray the expenses of his 
return. After much delaya contribution was levied in bis behalf 
on the principal inhabitants of Tete and its neighbourhood, to the 
amount of 468 pieces of cloth. Thus inadequately supplied, he 
set forward on bis return in the latter end of May, 1811. He 
marched, he says, “with the help of God, but without arms and 
powder.” From this time his journal offers fow details. of his 
proceedings, and scarcely any dates. He says that on his Tetum 
to Lucenda he staid there nine months, while the Cazembe was 

paring presents for the Muata Yanvo, He was attacked in 
Faces on ee Sey by Muene Cassamba, whom we find in 
his route eastwards, placed at a distance of 18 days from thetown 
of the Muota Yanvo; we may consequently infer that he arrived 
at this place in the beginning of March, 1813, In the course 
of his journey from Lueenda to the Luviri he suffered much 
distress, which must not, however, be charged on the natre of 
the country. When travelling eastward he never found any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining such provisions as he could pay for. But on 
his return he wanted means of payment, The stock of 
which he received in Tete was neither suitable nor sufficient. 
The Cazembe, through policy or covetousness, took from him 
nearly all his merchandise, giving him (though this is net ex- 

essly stated) slaves in return. Thus, with means reduced, he 

jad more people to feed. For the support of his whole party he 

had_ but 600 sambos (zimbos or cowries) given him by the Ga- 
zembe. The consequence of all this mismanagement was, iat 
hy the time he arrived at the Luyiri, the slaves had all either died 
for want of food or run off, as Pedro remarks with much sim- 
plicity, “for want of chains to hold them.” He arrived in Angola 
some time in 1814. 

A tardy and unsuccessful attempt was made a few years ago 
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by the Portuguese to retrace from E. to W. the route whieh had 
been thus explored by the Angolan ibeiros. An expedition 
commanded by Major José Maria Coreéa Monteiro, and con- 
sisting of 420 persons, slaves included, left Tete on the Ist of 
June, 1831, and arrived in the Cazembe's town (the name of 
which, Lucenda, we first learn from Monteiro) on the 19th of 
November, five months and a half having been spent on the 
journey. Permission to proceed westwards to Muropiia was 
peremptorily refused by the Cazembe, and the expedition, reduced 
by sickness snd famine to 300, set forward on its return on the 
11th of March, 1832. The journal of this expedition has not 
been published; but our regret on that account has been much 
diminished by reflecting on the unsatisfactory character of Mon~ 
teiro’s brief letter, dispatched from Lucenda with native couriers 
to the governor of ja.* In that letter the writer states 
gurely that he mar 302 leagues on a N.E, course, In the 
ixection here stated such a length of march from ‘Tete is stricth 
impossible; but a march of 302 leagues two points E. of N. 
would have brought the Major at once to the equator and to the 
coast. As to the interior, he could hear of only two kings, 
viz., Matianva (Muata-yanvo) and Muenemputo. Of the appli- 
cation of the latter name he appears, most unaccountably, to have 
been quite ignorant. He heard also of Massungo Congo, which 
he supposes to be the Congo of history.} On his way northward 
he first went through the territories of the Muzimba and Xeva, 
and then entered the country of the Auembe, who have expelled 
its former possessors, the Moviza. As to the Cazembe, he hgures 
in this letter as a robber; for instead of bospitably feeding the 
Major's retinue of 300 or 400 people, be them pay—and 
somewhat dearly—for whatever they consumed. 

We have thus completed our review of the routes from the 
opposite shores of the African continent to the vicimty of the 
lake, and find that from Buromaji, near Point Pina, to Oha in 
Monomoezi, is a journey of 79, or, in round numbers, 80 days— 
the shores of the lake being still G or 8 days distant. Again: 
from Mucari in Cassangi to Lucenda is a journey of 150 days ; 
and if we add 40 for the distance at the same rate between To 
anda and Mucari we shall have 190 days for the whole journey 
from the former place to Lucenda, which is nearly in the same 
meridian as Oha. Now the breadth of the continent between 
Loanda and Point Pana will be found to be 1590 geographical 
miles; while the two routes extending from those points to the 
sune meridian measure 1740 miles; the excess of the lines of 








* Annaes Maritimos, 1943, No. 11, p. 540, 
+ From west to cast wut Africa, the word mozungo i» used 
signify «white man;” the Sawahilt say that It originally snearaa “wise man.” 
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route above the rectilineal distance across the continent amounting: 
to 150 miles, or about one-twelfth of their whole length, arising 
evidently from those wide deviations which could not be taken 
into account in assuming the rate of march, These routes from 
the E. and W. reach the same meridian 5 yet so moderate is the 
rate of travelling assumed, that it is impossible to abridge them— 
to place Oba further E., or Lucenda further W. ‘The route to 
Monomoezi is travelled annually, and has been so for centuries, 
and we know of no difficulty attending it which could justify the 
reduction of the day's march to less than 6 geographical miles. 
On the W. again, of the 190 days’ march, above 100 were in a 
direct course a little S. of E. (from Loanda to the Quango, and 
from the Catomta to Lucenda); and 6 miles a day is so low an 
estimate of the rate of travelling over a thinly-peopled country 
that no contraction of the route can be allowed here ; and besides, 
Lucenda is connected with Tete, the position of which is not 
liable to much doubt, by s route of about 50 days, the latter half 
of which lies nearly in the meridian. 

‘Thus it appears that Oba and Lucenda are fixed points in the 
same meridian, about 200 miles asunder. Between them is the 
lake—7 days from the former and 3 days (25 or 30 miles) wide. 
Represented under these conditions, it will extend from S.E. to 
N.W.,, distant about 50 miles from Lucenda. ‘That the direction 
here given to the lake is the true one, may be collected from 
nearly all our authorities respecting it. The Moviza told Lacerda, 
in Tele, that the Morisuro (the lake) passes behind the hills of 
Morembala, He, still relying on the information derived fr 
them, believed that it reached the sea between Mozambique and 
Quilimane. Matiano was told that it flows towards the Que- 
rimba islands. Others, as we have seen, look upon the Livurma 
as the continuation of the lake. All these hypothetical statemi 
are manifestly founded on ideas of direction, and show that the 
lake, viewed in its chief dimension, makes a considerable ae 
with the meridian. But, besides, Nasib stated positively that 
N’yassi, seen from N’jesa, extends towards the setting sun, We 
are informed that the westerly winds blow down the lake, and 
raise a great sea on it. ‘The road from Lucenda to the Arvahgoa 
evidently goes parallel to the lake, and we have sce that the 
direction of that road was, in December, towards the rising eum, 
or two points S. of E.; and, finally, the northern route to the lake 
by the valley of the Lufiji is longer by a third than the southern 
route, through Lukeliogo ; from all which it may be concluded 
that the lake extends chiefly from S.E. to N.W. “This direction, 
it may be observed, is purallel to the line of volcanic action drawn 
through the Tale de Bourbon, the north of Madagascar, and the 
Comoro Islands, and to one of the two lines predominating on 
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the coasts of southern Africa wherever there are no alluvial flats, 
and which may be considered as the results of mineralogical laws, 
and os marking the principal fractures of the rocky system.* 

The road from Tete to the Aruangoa goes at first some points 
E. of N., and we may, without much error, assume its general 
bearing to be due N. On the right are chains of hills, which at 
the sources of the Aruangoa unite with the hills of the Moviza, 
and, probably, with the continuation of N’jesa also. A glance at 
the map will show that in that position, or somewhere about 
350 miles N.W. from Mozambique, there is a central highland, 
from which rivers flow to every point from E. by S. to W.—from 
the Livuma round to the Aruangoa. That highland sup 
and incloses the southern extremity of the lake. Looking down 
from it on the water we have on the right, or towards the N.E., 
the heights of N'jesa sloping gradually to the shores of N*yassi ; 
on that side we can sce but one small stream—the Matuizi— 


infer to be a sballow Ingoon; farther S, again the Lubanzenge 
expands into a lake connected both with N*yassi and the New 
Zambezi. In this low and marshy tract there are no cattle, The 
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Mozambique.” Fifteen days—that is to say, 90 or 100 miles— 
westward of Lukclingo is the lake. Now a journey of 28 days 
northward from Tote brings us to the hills and the line of route 
which confine the lake, the former on the S., the latter, less 
closely, on the W. If, then, a line of 200 miles be drawn nearly 
due N. from Tete, and another 360 miles in length be drawn 
S.W. by W, from Kilwa, they will meet on the Jake at no great 
distance probably from its termination. 

Tt has been already observed that the results of our inquiries 
all tend to vindiente the correctness of the ancient accounts af the 
lake. It is easy to recognise in N'yassi the lake 100 leagues long 
described by De Barros; and that from which the Ambios 
(M'biza) descended southwards towards Tete, according to Do 
Couto; and that on the shores of which Dos Santos places a river 
Zombesi, flowing through the territory of a people of similar 
name; and that of which the eastern banks are occupied, accord- 
ing to Lopez, by the Monomoezi. The physical advantages and 
superior civilization of the Monomoezi, Movizn, and other Muca- 
ranga tribes round the lake, who are not negroes, explain 
early reports which led the Portuguese to believe that Prester 
Jobin, that is, the empire of Abyssinia, was not far from its shores. 
Our conjecture, that the kingdom of the Cazembe was founded 
in 1570, accounts for the descent of the Moviza and pastoral 
tribes at that time, and explains, from the fact of yheir being 
merely fugitives, how it happencd that the progress of such a 
multitude was arrested without, bloodshed. 

As to the outlet of the lake, there seems to be on the eastern. 
coast but one opinion among those who sccm best qualified ta 
decide the question. The numerous traders who yisit the Mon- 
moezi all believe that the Lufiji descends from the lake. But 
we have shown that this unanimity does not by any means merit 
the confidence due to actual knowledge. The journey of 
traders up the country terminates in fact at some distance from 
the Jake, but they naturally and inevitably infer the continuation 
through that distance of the river along the valley of which they 
have been travelling for months. Yet neither the Lufiji, nor any 
other river of eastern Africa, as far as our knowledge reaches, 

s the characters of a stream descending from a great and 
central reservoir; and on the western coast there is but one river 
with those characters, which is the Zaire.7 

In the preceding paper, many pieces of information, derived 
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from many different sources, are combined so as to complete, 
explain, or corroborate one another, It must not be su 5 
however, that the harmony thus established among them is due to 
any efforts of adjustment, or that the authorities here relied on 
“have been selected or explained with a view to mutual agreement. 
On the contrary, every statement brought forward has been inter- 
reted from itself, as far as possible, and nothing has been wrested 
rom its natural meaning for the sake of adaptation, The fact 
that so many independent authorities should have been so closely 
combined, without the necessity of straining them for that purpose, 
is itself so strong an argument in favour of the conclusions here 
arrived at, that I cannot refrain from dwelling a little on it, 
although in so doing I shall be obliged to advert to some of my 
revious labours, In 1832, in the * Foreign Quarterly Reviow,* 
ventured to assert that the empire of Muropus is identical with 
the country of the Milua. This is now fully . In Bow- 
dich’s map, which was then generally followed, these names aro 
placed far asunder, About the same time I induced M 
Arrowsmith to place the Morisuro—not westwards from Tete, 
as in Bowdich’s map, but towards the N.W., on the ground that 
the first steps in the route were directed decidedly towards the N. 
Thus I placed the Morisuro near the actual site of the lake 
bofore I was nequainted with the meaning and application of that 
name. In 1835 I gave, in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ a 
account of N'yassi and of the route to it by Kilwé gh 
Lukelingo.} It was there stated that the Monomoezi, Mucomango, 
and Moviza are probably of the same race. At that time J had 
before me a map of the lake, founded chiefly on the routes of 
Pereira and Nasib. Tn the course of this summer I received the 
detailed routes to the country of the Monomoezi, and also the 
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V.—Remarks on the Gulf of Mexico, with Notes on Tampico 
and ite Vicinity, and on the Navigation of the River Tabasco. 
By Mr. Peter Masrers, Master Mariner of Liverpool. 
Comenniealen by Lieut.-Colonel Corquuoux, RA, F. 


a] 
Currents of the Gulf-—The current between Cape Antonio 
and Cape Chote Tew: nearly, or a little to the W. of N.: it 
attains occasionally a velocity of from 14 to 2 miles are and 
is found in its greatest strength in mid-channel. car the meri- 
dian of Cape Catoche it begins on the Campeche side totake a 
more westerly course ; and about half a degree to the westward 
of the Cape, on the Campeche Bank, it runs nearly W., with a 
velocity considerably diminished. 7 

Near the Cuba shore an eddy or counter-current Seavaie 
sets round Cape Antonio to the eastward; which, in vi . 
bounil to the Gulf of Mexico, will be best avoided by bee, the 
mid-channel ; this course is also advisable from the nature of the 
coast of Yucatan, which is very low, and the charter of the 
soundings, which are so irregular as to be po guide in 
ing the position of the ship. ‘To the westward of Cape 
the soundings are more regular, and may be depended on. 

From Point Palinas, near Lisal, to the southward of Cam; 
there is usually but litle current, and what may be found to exis 
will be dependent on the wind. From Laguna along the southern 
shore of the Gulf a current sets invariably slong-shore to the 
westward, the velocity of which is governed by the strength of 1 
Tand and sea breezes. The sea-breeze commences gen , 
this part of the Gulf from N.E., and gradually as the Eee 5 















tothe westward of the meridian hauls round to E. 
breeze blows from S. to S.E. 

Along the western shore of the Gulf of Mexico the current i 
also governed by the wind, and allowance should be made for its 
effect, particularly between the parallels of 24° and 26°. J 

Tn most of the charts published, the current on the N.W,, 
of the Gulf, on soundings, is described as setting to the e: ne oy 
but it is well known to those who have had experience in its navi- — 
gation that this is erroneous, and that from the S.W. pass of the 
Mississippi to the Bay of Galveston the current sets invariably 
the westward, inasmuch that vessels bound to New Orleans, 
which have been caught to leeward of it, although the smoke | of 
the steamboats in the Mississippi has been distinctly visible, have” 
required several days to make sufficient casting to obtain a pilot 

the eastward of the Mississippi thore is generally a curr 
in that direction along shore. During a norther 1 have fou 
from abreast of the Bay of Espirito Santo, round the Tortugs 
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acurrent of from 2 to 2h miles Ae hour, setting to the S.S.E., 
and striking across to the Cuba shore, 

T have occasionally found a narrow stream of current setting 
out of the Galf of Mexico, and haye learned upon inquiry that 
it has also been experienced by others, commencing in about 
Jat. 24°, long. 95°, and running E.N.E. to lat. 25°, long. 91°; 
from whence, to Jat. 253°, long. 88°, it becomes more easterly, 
and gradually, as it nears the Tortugas, inclines to the S. of E. 

I have been informed by officers of the Mexican navy, and by 
several masters of vessels in the Gulf trade, that in the event of 
a vessel being caught in a Norther off or near to Vera Cruz, when 
it might be dangerous to run for the anchorage, that by standing 
to the eastward to about long. 92° or 93°, a strong set of current 
will be found a few hours after the breeze hay sprung up, running 
to the northward; and that ships which have Jaid-to in the gale, 
in about the longitude above stated, have found themselves next 
day to the northward of their position on the previous one, owing 
a i strong set of a current from the southern part of the 

ull, 

Tt would appear that when it blows strong from the northward 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico are forced to leeward, and having 
accumulated to a certain extent, a reaction takes place, the water 
in the first part of a Norther being driven to the southward ge- 
nerally over the whole of the Gulf, and the current produced 
being strongest in soundings. Haying, however, no outlet, and 
being resisted by the coast and the current over it, the reaction 
eannot take place along-shore, so that the accumulated water 
becomes forced out to the northward, where there is the greatest 
depth, and consequently the least resistance ; that is to say, be- 
tween the coast of Vera Cruz and the western edge of the Cam- 
peche Bank, in the direction aboye mentioned, : 

In asimilar manner, perhaps, may be explained the effect of 
the S.E. winds, which are the most prevalent, and which move 
the waters of the Gulf towards the Bay of Galvoston, but meet- 
ing the influence of the stream from the Mississippi (and particu- 
latly of that branch which escapes by the S.W. pass) the accumu- 
lated water is prevented from taking a free course eastward along 
the northern shore, and a reaction takes place towards the middle 
of the Gulf. It is this cause, probably, that produces the easiern 
current setting out as before stated, which varies in its force in 
proportion to that of the wind, and, when strongest has a motion 
of three-quarters of a mile per hour, but in general Jess. . 

Tn running over the northern part of the Campeche Bank until 
W. of the Alacranes, the current will be found im general to set 
due W., and its velocity to be governed by the wind then and 
previously prevailing, and also by the strength of the trade-wind 
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in the Carribean and Cuba sens; for at times there is AeA id 


coptible current in the Yucatan channel, and consequently 
or none on the Campeche Bank. 

Tampico —Tbe town of Tampico, or Santa Ana de Tamaulipas 
(as it has been lately called), is built on a rising slope of ground, 
between the river Panuco and the Laguna del and is 
about 5 miles by land, and 7 miles by water from the bar. ‘The 
strects are wide, and laid out at right angles to cach other. Al 7 
recently built it has a respectable appearance : and in the prin- 
cipal streets there are some very fine houses, both of brick and 
stone, many of them in the old Spanish style, with azoteas or 

or 











flat roofs; but most of the houses which have been construct 
since 1825 have pitched roofs, and are covered with slate 
shingle, which is found better suited to the heavy rains of the 
wet season, and are less expensive than the fat roofs, There is 
asmall church near the middle of the town, a rather a n 
appearance; but another has been in progress of building 

Ss it for several years, and it is likely more will elapse before it 
is finished. By the side of the new church is a tower, built in 
commemoration of the defeat of the Spanish invasion in 1828. 
In the same square is the prison. In the centre of the square 
(Plaza de la Advana), which is near the Mole, is a monument 
erecting in honour of the President Santa Ana, The custam~ 
house is on the north side of the square. 

There ore two hospitals situated at the western part of the 
town, for military and ciyil patients: to the latter all ships tits 
atthe port have to pay, and any of the crew who may fall si 
are recnived there. fr 
‘The Protestants have a burying-ground just outside the town, 
walled in, near to that for the natives and foreigners of the 
Catholic persuasion. 

To the E. of the town a canal connects the Laguna del Car- 
Pintero with the river ; and since it has been cut the town is mach 
more healthy: for as the lake had no outlet, the water in the d 
season nearly all evaporated, and what remained became 5 
the effluvia from which caused a great deal of sickness, 
ious fevers. ‘The canal is crossed by a stone bri 
on the side opposite the town a paseo or public walk has Roe 
formed; butyalthough recently made, it is going to deeay, and t 
trees which were planted are nearly destroyed for want of care, 

The morket, which is near the custom-house wharf, has been 
for the last few years very well supplied, Beef of a middli 
quality is always to be had, mutton is rather scarce, and the is 
none of the best, Venison is sometimes to be procured, and in the 
winter season wild ducks are very cheap, besides snipe of a large 
size, and other game. Although a great number of wild geese 
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are to be seen feeding in the lagoons, they are seldom shot, being 
very shy. Fowls and turkeys are almost always to be hod ata 
reasonable price, as well as fruits pecolinr to the Tropics: the 
oranges are of an excellent flavour. The market is generally well 
supplied with mullet and prawns; and the fish whieh are caught 
outside the bar are of an excellent quality, though very scarce. 
Oysters are brought from a lake a few north of the bar; 
there are plenty in the lake of Pueblo Viejo, but they are not 
good. In the summer season turtle are plentiful about the bar 
and along the coast, and often come into the river; they are gene- 
rally of a large size. I have bought them, weighing from four to 
five hundred pounds, at a dollar each. Tortoises are in immense 
numbers in the lagoons, and also in the river above the town, 

Sportsmen may have plenty of amusement early in the morning 
along the banks of the river, and of the small lagoons; and the 
very bost time is immediately after a Norther. But in those 
excursions care should be taken not to catch cold, as it is gene- 
rally succeeded by fever. = 

e ree of Tamaulipas is about 7000. 

Pueblo Viejo (or the Old Town) has fallen off in trade very 
much since ission to vessels from a foreign port to discharge 
has been discontinued, it being now only a port of entry for 
the coasting trae. The town is in tho state of Vera Craz, on 
the borders of the Laguna de Tampico, which is shallow : 
the channel from the river is also narrow, and not of sufficiont 
depth for vessels to enter the lake. The merchandise, destined 
to be landed at Pueblo Viejo, has in consequence to be discharged 
into canoes of a light draught of water; and at low-water spring- 
tides even these cannot ap; h the town. The greater number 
of the houses are built of adobes,* in a straggling manner, forming 
a kind of street. The few shops in the town are hut indifferently 
stocked, as Tamaulipas monopolizes nearly all the trade, The 
Lake of Tampico is celebrated for its prawns, which are very 
Jarge; immense quantities of them are caught, and, besides sup- 
plying the vicinity, a pei re is salted and dried, and sent 
iy interior for sale. population of Pueblo Viejo is about 


About five miles to the S.E, of Pueblo Viejo is the village of 
Tampico El Alto. It is built on a ridge of bills towards the 
sea, from whence it can be seen, The population is about 100, 
‘There is a feast held here annually, in celebration of an image of 
Christ, which is placed over the altar of the charch. 

‘Thetown of Panuco is situnted on the right bank of the Monte- 
zuma, and is about 85 miles above Tamaulipas (by the river). 





© Large bricks, in which straw is intermixed, dried In the tun, 
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A few years since a number of vessels loaded here with fustic; 
but this branch of commerce has fallen off, and vessels not 


with mosquitos. 

The River aes, (or Tonnies as it is sometimes called), 
between Tamaulipas and Panuco, has some very good ranchos 
(small villages) upon its banks, which produce maize and 
cane: and there are also a few caule ranchos, which are well 
stocked. About 15 miles abore the city the scenery greatly im 

and at Topala, near which are the ruins of an ancient 

it is very interesting. Above Tamaulipas about 17 miles 

isan establishment for making bricks, carried on by some Ame- 
rieans, which fully supplies the wants of the town. 

Vessels drawing more than 94 feet water find much difficulty 
in, navigating this, river, as, in places it is very shallow. Very 
few vessels have proceeded above Panuco, and then only a fow 
leagues, ‘The produce of the country is, generally brought down 
in canoes. A branch of the Montezuma runs through a district 
in which there js.an immense bed of a very bituminons coal: it 
ignites easily, and when used witha small quantity of wood throws 
out a great heat, It is, now. employed by the blacksmiths in 
Tampico, and.no doubt would answer well for steam-boats ; but 
the groat drawhack, is, the,cost.of freight, in bringing it downto 
the city, as only craft of light draught of water can pass the ray 
and shallows of this. branch of the river, on some of whieh 1 
is at times only 12 10,15 inches water, . The coal lies at and near 
the surface, and, the sspeme of digging is trifling, labour there 
being cheap. This bed of coal was discovered some years since 
by Don Pedro Bertrand, on his own estate, Several barrels of it 
were broughtto England and haye been analyzed. 

The Tamesi branches) off to;the N.W. from the Montezuma 
(or Panuco) immediately above the city of ‘Tamaulipas. It un- 
fortunately bas.abar which extends across its entrance. The 
ranchos on this river are said to. be better cultivated and of greater 
extent than those on the Montezuma below Panuco. 

‘There cannot be the least doubt but that ‘Tampico would be a 
Nourishing. port if there were a fixed government, and more 
in the native inhabitants, who are jealous of any innovations im 
their established customs, and look on. foreigners with cree 
Large quantities of cattle are raised both in the States 
‘Tamaulipas and, Vera Cruz, at eee distance from the a 
anal the, pra /hides, tall iy jerked-beef, as wath sane 
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are several kinds of timber of beautiful grain for furniture, and 
also medicinal plants and dye-woods, which are now entirely 
neglected (with the exception of fustic), and most probably will 
remain so, until the country shall be ina more settled state, and 
industry protected from indirect imposts, 

Laguna de Tamiagua—The Laguna de Tamiagua is divided 
from the Laguna de Tampico bya neck of land, over which is 
the main rond from Pueblo Viejo to the city of Mexico. From 
Tampico El Alto the road descends towards the S.E., and at 
about a league from it are a few houses: this is the place of em- 
barkation on the N. shore of the Lake of Tamiagua, which is a 
beautiful sheet of water, and of great extent. The eastern side 
of the lake is divided from the Gulf of Mexico by a narrow strip 
of sand hills, covered mostly with low brashwood, but in many 
places with lofty trees; its breadth across varies from halfa mile 
toaleague. From this side of the lake and for a great distance 
the ipsa on the western side of it cannot be seen, being below 
the horizon. Near the town of Tamiagua the lake contracts 
in width, and the western shore begins to appear. The water 
is quite fresh and clear, abounding in fish and alligators; and, 
during the season of the Northers, in geese, ducks, snipes, and 
other game. 

The vessel 1 commanded lay at Tampico, and there was a 
cargo ready for us at Tuspan ; it was necessary, however, to ascer- 
tain what water there was on the bar of the latter before taking 
the vessel there, as she might not be able to cross it—for this 
purpose I left Tampico in the evening, and about midnight en- 
gaged a canoe with two men at the head of the lake of Tamiagua, 
to take me to Tospan; we started with a light Jand breeze, but 
towards morning it died away to a calm. 

The Island of Ramirez, which lies about half way along the 
lake, and about 2 leagues from the eastern shore, had a beautiful 
appearance as the day broke. The lofty trees with which it is 
covered were reflected onthe lake, which appeared like a sheet of 
glass. The centre of the island being the highest part added to 
the effect ; my canoc-men informed me that there are n great quan- 
tity of deer on it (and also on the other islands which are farther 
to the westward) and that a have often seen them swimming 
to and from the main land. The wind raises the sea very quickly 
in the lake, and canoes are often lost in crossing it if caught ina 
Norther, or a strong sea-breeze, beth of which we experienced. 
Tn passing along shore we saw a number of deer, 

At about 7 o'clock in the morning we stopped 2t a rancho 
{ising the only one between our place of embarkation and the 
bar of Tanquijo), where we procured a supply of milk, tor- 
and tasajo (maize cakes and jerked beef), as we were short 
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of supplies when we started. The person who was the » 
ea ecioe leo ietor of pos eietondmhderic ec 
the eastern borders of the lake; he cultivates a small piece of 
ground, and raises sufficient maize, &c., for the use of his fs 

it is merely a cattle rancho; and he has a great number on 


The eas ise pits es Rode irises : 


ey doll - i 
faving laid in a sufficient sapply of eatables, including the 
game we had shot as we came along the borders of the lake, we 
on our yoyage. ‘Towards noon a strong sea-breese 
sprung up, which not only made our progress tedious (as the 
breeze was nearly direct against us), but in rounding somo of | 
points of land there was a great chance of being swarm - 
though in general we were under the weather shore. At last we 
were obliged to haul the canoe on the beach in a small sandy bay 
in company with two other canoes, also bound to Tuspam, As 
the wind had hauled far to the southward and blew very strong, 
we made sure of having a Norther very soon ; but were in hopes 
of getting through the Inke before it came on, Towards 
the sea-breeze died away; and the next morning shortly 
daybreak we arrived at the town of Tamingua, where we 1 
to rest about an hour. ve 
The town, or rather village of Tamingua, is situated on the 
western bank of the lake, at a point where a channel about a 
mile across discharges a portion of its waters over the bar of Tan- 
quijo to the N.E. of the town: the bar has scarcely suflici 
water on it for boats. The largest body of water runs farther 
and a part of it enters the River Tuspan about a league below 
the town, Tumiagua was, some years since, celebrated for the 
fishery carried on there, the produce of which was salted and sent 
into the interior, but it has since greatly declined in peerage 
The town being on low land, is very unhealthy, of which there 
was full evidence in the appearance of the inhabitants, who had 
& most squalid and wretched look; in the rainy season it must be 
half under water. The houses are built of adobes and in a 
straggling matmer, close to the lake, The few py badly 
stocked, and are chiefly for the sule of spirits, with « few eatables. 
The number of inhabitants in 1830 could not be more than 200, 





previousday and night had been sultry and hot. We ran forsome 
time with the wind nearly right aft under our sail, which was 
tho corner of a raw hide Inshod up ogainst a pole in midahips, end 
roiluced to its smallest size. The lake soon contracted 10 a narrow 
channel, not above a quarter of 0 mile across; and unnking a few 
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smal! bends, it sheltered us from the sea, which we should 
otherwise have felt severely. The direction of this part 
of the channel is about 5.S.E. ¢ about an hour's ran we 
left the main channel, and struck off more 16 the eastward into 
& very narrow passage, whore there was not more than room 
sufficient for two canoes to pass each other, and in one part for 
a short distance, barely enough for ourselves; here the trees in 
most places hung quite over the channel, and completely shel- 
tered us from the wind; but overhead in the upper branches 
the Norther whistled furiously. Having proceeded through this 

‘assage about 2 leagues, we came out on the N, side of a small 
eee) about a league across, in which the sea was breaking ; 
and not considering it safe, we made fast under the lec of the 
forest, expecting the wind would moderate towards evening. We 
had not lain here much more than an hour when we saw a canoe 
push off from the weather shore not far from us, and make for 
the channel, on the opposite side of the lagoon; we watched 
her motions and expected to see her swamped ; however, she got 
safe across, although she was a larger canoe than ours: we 
determined to make the same attempt, and having secured td 
thing from getting wet as far as we could, we set our sail (the 
hide doubled up to the size of a pocket-handkerchief) and shoved 
off, and away we went at a great rate with the wind right aft; 
the little canoe completely dancing on the waves; butour patron 
managed her beaatifully, so that we scarcely shi ‘any water. 
We bad to keep a sharp look-out for logs of drift-wood and 
shoals, of which there were several in the Ike: we were not 
long in crossing and getting again into smooth water. “The eanoc- 
men informed me that the water in this lake was not anywhere 
above a couple of fathoms deep, and in most places much less, 
The chaniasl we had now reached took us but little time to pass 
through, when we again entered another lake, much smaller than 
the last, and as the Norther had moderated, there was but little 
sea; having ron through this lake and a short channel, which 
took us about balf an hour, we entered the Tuspan River near 
the bar, and the same evening arrived at the town of T: 

The bar of Tuspan is in lat, 21° 2’ N., long. 97° 16’ W,, and 
is very shallow. Vessels which draw more than from 5 to 6 
feet water cannot pass it, but in the river the water is much 
deeper. The town is situated on the N. bank of the river, about 
5 miles above the bar, and is built between hills close to the 
river in a mrapgling manner; it bas rather a pretty appear- 
ance when first seen, but on Innding the effect in a great measure 
is dono away with. Tho trae of Tuspan is inconsiderable, a 
branch of it is enrried on by canoes with Tampico, through the 
Laguon de Tamisgua; but the chief trade by sea is with Cam- 
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peche, in small craft; vessels occasionally also come here from 





other parts of the republic. 

‘The fustic produced here is of a superior quality, and equal 
in appearance to that of Cuba. Caoutchouc is collected in the 
neighbourhood, but not in large quantities; it is said to be of a 
very good quality. The sugar-cane, as on the River Monte- 
zuma, grows to a great height, but its cultivation is not carried 
‘on to any extent. 

‘The scenery about Tuspan is very fine; the land on both sides 
of the river, which is undulating, is in general well cultivated ; 
and from the top of the hills, which rise above the town, the 
country has.the appearance of a garden: the river is about a 
third of a mile wide. 

‘The great drawback to the place are bilious and intermittent 
fevers, which are said to be more prevalent than in Tampi 

Judging from the size of the town, the inhabitants eould not 
excecd a thousand; and the greater part of these wo 
have but little ener; in almost every house the 
hammock was hanging up for a lounge, and in most of them 
more than one, A few of the houses are built of stane, and have 
a lime ash-floor, but the greater part of the town is built of 
adobes with earthen floors, C2 A eS 

Poultry, pigs, fruit, and Indian corn are’ reasonable, and the 
river is well supplied with fish. 1 Coaheey geil 

Approach to the River Tabasco—Tho bar of Tabasco ie dit _ 
cult to make, the land. being quite low along the Goast, the Teta” 
del Carmen included ; and although the charts have of them the” 
“Mounts of Gabriel” between the San Pedro Bar'and ina” 
de Terminos, th no such elevation on this part of the 
as from that indication would be supposed: ‘fhe highland 
Son Gabriel isin fact upwards of 60 miles inland. | The an 
country between San Pedro and Point Xical be uly 
by the Spaniards “ Monte de Sam Gabriel,” and thie a thi 
would be correct, meaning thereby the Woods or Forest of St.’ 
Gabriel—the term “ Monte") signifying'a country covered ~e 
limber, but not an elevation: ! bes. “ye 

From) Laguna to the Rio San Pedro. the coust ratte Mn 
and W. A few milesito the eastward of the mouth of the ig 
Pedro is the entrance of a small river, the width of which ap 2 
not. tobe more than 100 fathoms; there is a vigia (beaton,or 
sea-mark) on its eastern bank near the shore. 2 He al AO 

From the bar of Laguna to the bar of San Pedro the watiee 
ings are very irregular in: several places, particularly ni 
Xicalengo; and from Laguna to the’ enstward they are eraaes 
so,. The soundings abreast of the Isla del c 
quently but.an indifferent guile to indicate-the 
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land; and during the night time the water should not be shoaled 
to less than 10 fathoms. From San Pedro to Tabasco, and as far 
W. as the entrance of the Chiltepec river, the soundings are regu- 
Jar, with a botiom of blue mud, 

On the W, side af the entrance of the San Pedro there is a 
vigia and a few huts. The mouth of the tiver appears to be fram 
a third to half a mile across, The bar is shallow, and only pass~ 
able for bongos (large canoes) of from 3 to 4 feet draught of water. 

From the Rio San Pedro towards the bar of ‘Tabasco the land 
trends w the 8.W. The most remarkable object that can be dis- 
tinguished from the general appearance of the const in appronch- 
ing the bar from the eastward are some tees on the northern 
part of the Great Ox island (Isla del Buey), which are higher 


than any others, and forma kind of blaff. ‘This island is on the 


W. side of the entrance of the ‘Tabasco river. 
‘The sinall Isla del Buey lies about three-quarters of a mile to 


the N. of the large island. ‘There is usually a but and vigia fixed” 


on it, but they have often been blown or washed down during” 
the Northers. Between the islands the water is quite shoal, being 
passable only for boats, and the channel appears to be fast filling 
up. As the Small Ox Island is merely a low sandbank, it cannot 
be seen until close in to the bar. 

The distance from the bar to the entrance of the river, abreast of 
the eastern point, is about 2 miles. 4 

About a mile above the entrance of the river, on the E. bank, 


is situated a small fort, mounting about a dozen guns, in which is 


avigia, from whence all vessels that make their appearance are 
“pelea to the town of La Frontera. Close to the fort is the 
pilot establishment, which consists of a few houses, and boats, with 
men chough to manage one boat. As vessels scarcely ever take 
in any part of their cargo outside the bar, launches are not ‘re~ 
quired, and the pilots bave only small boats. vom 
Between the fort and the Frontera, and about a mile from the 
former, is an island about 1} mile long; which, like the country 
round, except where clearings bave been made for the cultivation 
of maize, is thickly covered with wees. From its N. end a spit 
of mud runs out for abouta mile. The channel-is on its Ey side, 


and abreast of the island it is rather less than half a mile wide.” 


On the western shore, from a little above the Arroyo del Trapiche 
(whieh is 9) Kher the Frontera), down inside the island, and also 
inside the I del 
18. { 
The river abreast. the fort, and also at the Frontera, is from 
psi to a mile wide, but above itis much less, 


tide flows, at full and change, on the bar of Tabasco, at 
10 A.ot., with a rise of 2 feet; and there is one tide only in 24 





Buey, the water is only of sufficient depth for © 
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hours. The recurrence,* however, is not regular; for from the 
great influence of the wind on the water of the Gulf, the tides 
vary both in height and in time. 

Vessels for the Tabasco, when aber have made sees 
entrance of the river, should ke the eastern point if 
SS.E., which is in a fair way ion raisigg over th eta 
should the wind be light, they must stand into 6 fathoms water 
and come to an anchor to await a pilot; and before the sea-breeze 
sets in sufficiently strong to carry the vessel over the bar, he will 
come off. The bearings for the mid-channel over the bar, in De- 
cember, 1841, were the castern point on with the centre of the 
island, which is in the middle of the river about a mile above the 
fort, the bearing 8.S.EJE.; but since that date the channel bas 
altered a little. The leading mark in 1842 for iri owas 
the hut on the F. point on with the island (as above’ il abreast 
of the Small Ox Island, from which the eastern s} had to be 
approached as the vessel entered farther inside, Or by running 
in with the extreme point of land on the eastern shore on with the 
high trees, which open out to the westward of the island, the bear- 
ings will be SS.R, ‘Those high trees aro opposite La 

in the season of the Northers (from September to March) there 
is in general 11 feet water on Tabasco bar, and sometimes mare; 
but this depth cannot always be depended on, for if a freshet 
takes place (caused by heavy rains in the interior) and continues 
any length of time, the water shoals, by the accumulation of 
deposit which then takes place on the bar, and which has teen 
held in suspension in the river until it meets the waters of the 
Mexican Gulf. It appears at first singular that althi the spe- 
cific gravity of fresh water is less than salt, yet it should hold par- 
ticles in suspension, which are deposited as soon as it comes in 
contact with the salt water, and the way that T presume this must 
be accounted for is, thet being obstructed in its course by logs of 
Vesid (etage roa nehbyete) x thn ‘aso calla aris ESTE 
in the narrow channel of the rivers, the water acquires a velocity 
which enables it to keep in suspension what would otherwise be 
deposited on the bottom ; and that when the fresh water 
from the narrow channel of the river, and comes in contact 
the Mexican Gulf, it spreads over so large w space as to loge its 
carrying power, when a deposit of the heavier particles takes 1 
forms a bar, and fills up the deeper parts of the channel. Both the 
bars of Tampico and Tabasco are always without the line of the 
coast; and it is a well-known fact at both places, that when the 
river is highest, which is cansed by the rains in the interior, there 
is less water on the bar; and when the river is lowest, the channel 
being then contracted in its width, the water is deepest on the bar, 

In December, 1842, there were only 7 fect on the bar of Ta- 
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haseo at high water. This was shortlyfter the rainy season, and 
the northers up to that period had only been slight breezes. We 
succeeded in getting inside by discharging part of our ballast. 

after a strong Norther came on which deepened the water 
to 10} feet; but another freshet or rise took place in the river 
i jiately after, and the bar was again filled up to 8} feet, It 
is to be observed that almost every gale from the N. has an effect 
on sails ol tee 7 son Taleacts and tlre alten the etendl 
particularly at er » gener: leepens the water, 
the come depending a or less upon the A ih of the gale, 
but the thus opened are liable to be again filled up, as 
stated al Vessels bes heen detained upwards of 4 months 
inside the bar of Tampico in the rainy season, waiting to get 
out, and more than 2at Tabasco. The last-named port has an 
advantage over the former, in respect to the depth of water on the 
bar, which is on most occasions greater ; and also that, excepting 
in » Norther (shortly after which the sea goes down), the bar can 
be crossed ina | boat or common-sized skiff, in which the 
pilots come off to board vessels. Although the bearings of the 
channels for running over Tabasco bar have been mentioned, no 
Reet oar ert necessity, run for the river with- 
out a pi 

"The Frontera de Tabasco is built on the E. bank of the river, 
and is a streggling village, the houses of which are chiefly built of 
bamboo, having the interstices filled with mud; a few of the 
better sort are of adobes, and of wood brought from the United 
States. The church is situated in a square, about the middle of 
the town, and is of the same materials as the houses. No stone 
is to be found near the Frontera except that which has been 
brought us ballast, There are several shops, indifferently stocked, 
but sufficient for the wants of the place. ¢ is no market, and 

ies are at times difficult to be obtained. Beef, of an inferior 

lity, may however be bad two or three times a week; and 

often come me ‘om the ets rail vis plantains, 

i try, » &e. Fish, being iful in the river, can 
pasiageariy toon daily. The wets is the general stoppin, 

place for vessels on arrival, and they have here to deliver their 

Papers and dispatches, which are forwarded in canoe by the 

custom-house authorities residing here tothe collector atSan Juan 

Bautista, the capital of the state, a distance of 24 leagues; at 

which place also the merchants reside. The latter, as well as 

the ose ane aga have, however, agents at the Frontera, 

Little fruit is produced here, except cocoa-nuts, limes, and 
mangoes, which ave plentiful in their season. The mangoes are 
of an excellent quality, and very large. Vegetables are not to be 
had at any price. 


— 
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Opposite to the Frontera is the Arroyo del Trapiche, which 
coke iniinlan with the river Chil and is navigable ee 
canoes ; and about a mile and a half higher wore 
isthe Arroyo de Paula, which is likewise re 10 

eel branches off Le ae Tabasco to the S.W. 
about 3 leagues above the town; aud although it is very narrow, 
the water is deep enough for any vessel that can pass the bar to ga 
upand load. ‘The banks of this stream are in most places lined 
with lofiy trees. It is preferable, from the extreme annoyance of 
mosquitoes, to take in cargo off its entrance (in the Tabaseo) than: 
to go up to the louding-place within it. 

About a league above the Tabasquillo is the point ealled Lox 
‘Tres Brazos, or the Three Arms, at which the rivers San Pedro: 
el Chiquito and the Usumasinta® join the Tabasco; their general 
direction from their entrances is towards the S.E. The current 
is said to be stronger in these rivers than in the Tabasco, and the 
navigation not so good, there being inany shoals in their different 
reaches. Vessels go up to load logwood, but have great diffi- 
culties to contend with, At the rancho of Inoceta, opposite to 
the entrance of the Pajaros river, the Palisada which 
itself into the Laguna as Terminos, branches off from the 
masinta, leaving the latter to fall into the Tabasco at Los Tres: 
Brazos, as before mentioned. ms 

At 9 leagues from the Frontera the Chilapa river enters: 
Tabasco; and at this place is a very fine rancho, Oa the left 
hank of the Jatter, nnd about 2 leagues higher up, is the > 
de Escobas, at which canoes bound from the Frontem to the 
capital el invariably leave at from two to three in the i 
generally stop for a few hours in the first part of the night, tak 
care to arrive at Escobas before dark. 

Two leagues above Escobas the river Chilapilla joins the Ta- 
basco, This river, 1 was informed, has but fow trees on its 
banks; and is narrow, but has sufficient water for vessels to go 
and take in their cargoes. ‘The principal place of Tonding is Pal, 
about 10 leagues above its entrance, which is 13 leagues from the 
Frontera. This stream is not nearly so rapid as the Tabasco, but 
much more so than the Chilapa, Its general direction is about 
S.E.to E. There are two arroyos which branch off from it to 
the §.W., commonicating with lagoons, but they are without 
water in the dry season. At the entrance of the Chilapilla is a 
rancho, the hut being merely a few poles stuck in the earth and 
covered with palm-leaves, leaving the sides entirely open 
onthe N, Canoes occasionally stop here a few hours on thei 
passage up the river, when there has been a breeze tw assist them 


* Vide the deveription of this tiver by Col, Don Juan Galindo, iu Vol an tis | 
oarnal, p50 
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against the current; but nothing is to be had but a few tortillas, 
and sometimes a few oggs, ae Po ticald an be depended 
on, ‘Those who have to go to the capital (or any other place 
on the river) will do well to layin stores for the voyage before 


tee start. 

bove the Chilspilla are several small streams, but most of 

them, if not all, are anenbie only for canoes in the rainy season. 

There are a few is along the banks of the river; but the 
least water is said to be Acachapa, in the Torno del Diablo (the 
Devil’s Bend), about 2 or 3 leagues below the capital. 

No vessel that takes in cargo for Tabasco ought to draw more 
than 8 feet, as ithas to be delivered from the vessel at the capital, 
San Juan Bautista, and is not allowed to be forwarded in small 
oat voles she has received injury, and there is risk of the goods 

ing . \ 

Vessels which have to d up the rivers above the, Tabas- 
millo should be provided with a few light Manilla or Coir lines, 
or warping there being several reaches which will cause a great 

detention if not war through; and these materials, being far 

preferable to rope made of hemp for that purpose, from. floatir 
easily clear of the logs, which are plentil mg, the banks of 
the river and in shoal places. 

The current in the Tabasco, as well as in the rivers branching 
from it, is very, strong in the rainy,season, or, at other times when 
there has been a great fall.of rain, in the interior, and wa) 
then is out of the question, or nearly so.) In the Tabasco, wit 
aN. wind, most, of the reaches can be sailed through, The 
breadth of the river,yaries, from 120 to)150 faihoms, but in some 
places itis ese is on an : > 

The capital of the state or department of Tabasco, allel Villa 
Hermosa de San Juan Bautista, bus most. commonly known, by 
the latter name only, is about 24 ene from. the Frontera, and 
is situated on the, western or left, bank of the river, Tabasco. 1 
is built.on the first elevation, of rogk:formation aboye the alluyial 

i Most pf the houses ate pf, stone, constructed in a sub- 
stantial manner, and have flat roofs, and many are of considerable 
size. As the custom-house is here, all the goods which enter the 
river hayevhere to, be discharged ;, and for this purpose the yessels 
haul alongside of the river-bank, and deliver bya stage. There is 
not much regularity in the plan of the town; the sireets arc 

‘mosily narrow, and far from clean. At the south, end of it there 

pants merge of en houses hist formed a aed Sond aquare ; 
ut most.of them, during the revolutions with which, Tal 

unfortunately been, visited, have. Sate ein by. the shot, 

‘Through the N.end of the town runs the Arroyo de Chiltepee 

when the river is high or in the rainy season; but when it is low 

VOL, xy. 3 
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and there is no stream through the arroyo, the stench is enough 
to cause a plague ; and in several places in the streets there re- 
main pools sey water, bears mp are eae causes 
of the capital being unhealthy, alth a litle expense 
would fears the wil. "The ante iene is divided by the 
arroyo, Nahi necator es 
‘San Juan Bautista is in general supplied with provisions, 
such as beef (of an inferior quality), pigs, poultry, fruit, and 
sometimes game and fish. 4 
‘The import trade of Tabasco carried on with the republic is 
chiefly with Campeche, and the foreign with the United States 
Sithe sap se sliedy ciel ool Seat "Te fn a 
@ exports are chiefly coo, The > 
though considered of a very good quality, has been but 
exported. ‘The timber for the purposes of ship taney ae = 
superior quality, and is probably not surpassed in any part 
of the world; “besides which the country produces a number of 
woods for furniture, of beautiful grain, dye.woods, and medicinal 
plants, which have scarcely been considered worth the trouble of 
collecting for export, although used occasionally in the country, 
‘There is no state in the republic of Mexico that has so 
advantages, in a commercial point of view, as Tabasco, The soil 
is exceedingly fertile: it produces maize and frijoles in sbun- 
dance; with excellent sugar-cane, which grows to a great size and 
height; and the cocoa is in great request im other parts of the re- 
ublic. Coffee and the cotton-plant have also been tried, and 
found to answer exceedingly well. The country, too, is inter- 
sected by splendid rivers, and by means of steam-vessels the pro- 
duce of the interior could be brought down with great facility 
the coast for shipment, But to realise these adyani is | 
peace, the removal of obstructions to commerce, pest better 
administered; which would give an impulse to enterprise, and 
develop the resources of the country, Datortunstely, these are 
the wants of all parts of the republic.” 








* Humboldt, on the authority of an intelligent traveller in 2824, states, that the 
Tabssco is navigable for canoes to Quichula—75 to $0 ages sions ee 
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almost unbearable. During the night, on three or four occasions, 
we were much incommoded by flights of moths, rather larger than 
that of the silk-worm, and of the same colour; they above 
us in such numbers that the flight had the appearance of a heavy 
fall of snow, very few of them flying so high as 40 feet above the 
water. They all proceeded in the same direction with the land- 
breeze, and all which fell on our vessel appeared to be females fall 
of be ne As soon as they came in contact with the rigging, or fell 
on deck, they burst open and deposited their eggs; and those 
that were not killed crowded away to a corner, and soon died, 
On one occasion we swept up from our decks upwards of a dozen 
gallons of them. The smell from them was very offensive and 
sour, and it took three or four days before we could get clear of it, 
In ascending these rivers in a canoe, for any distance, a mos- 
quito curtain is indispensable; for when the canoe is propelled by 
poling (which is the case always against the stream, unless the 
reeze is favourable) she has to be kept close to the bushes, from 
whence the mosquitoes come off i pea leaving no means of 
— but under the mosquito cu 
he river Chilapa at its junction with the Tabasco is said by 

the natives to be 9 leagues from the Frontera by canoe, and in no 
part of this distance is there less than 3 fathoms’ water; the banks 
in most places are clear of shoals; indeed it may be considered 
that there is nothing to bring a vessel up but what can be seen. 
It may be as well to remark dat the estimated distance by canoe is 
oftentimes not the actual distance of one place from another on 
the turns of the river, but the time it requires to perform a certain 
distance, which will of course depend upon local circumstances, 
such as the strength of the current, or the difficulty of poling, &e. 
Ass the Tabasco takes a sudden turn to the 8.W. atthe entrance 
of the Chilapa, a stranger might mistake the latter for the former ; 
and their breadth is here nearly the same: from the mouth of 
the Chilapa to the entrance of ma del Viento, on the larboard 





hand going up, is about half'a mile. This is very large, 
insomuch that, except an island or two, we not see the land 
ina S.E. direction pe an elevation of 12 feet. The breadth of 


the Chilapa is here about a quarter of a mile or less, with only a 
few trees on the banks of the river. Above this point the river 
gradually contracts in breadth. At half a league the mouth 
is the entrance of the Arroyo de Jaboncillo, which in the rainy 
season is joined to the Laguna del Viento. This arroyo is 
navigable for a few leagues up, and has been taken for the 
Chi but the Jaboncillo runs in a S.E. direction, whereas 
the Chilapa takes a turn to the S.W. After ing the Ar- 
royo, the larboard or eastern shore should be kept aboard, as 
about a, mile farther up are two branches running off from 
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the Chilapa to the S,\W., the lower one being an arroyo and the 
upper one an entrance to a Jagoon, into which the current sets 
strong. The river then makes a turn to the S.E., and from the 
lagoon to the Cojinicuil (about 15 leagues) there are no more 
branches ; the current is also much retarded, and throughout the 
whole distance, with very few exceptions, the banks are covered 
with lofty trees, which, from the number of parasites that hang 
from the branches, particularly the moss, which falls down in 
festoons as on the Mississippi, have a beautiful 

Tn going through the Chilapa, after the first league, the courses 
are of no service, nnd the topsail can only be of use where 
wind is through the reaches, which are not of any length, the river 
making short turns. 

The Chilapa in its narrowest part is not less than 20 fathoms 
wide, but the average is about 30 fathoms. It is very beautiful, 
but this soon loses its effect, a5 there is no change, being the same 
thing one day after another—the same limited view, with lofty 
trees, and only a solitary canoe passing now and then; beskles 
which the progress in ascending the river in a vessel is 
very tedious, the greatest part of the distance having to be 
through. In the morning and evening a few birds may be seen, 
but for most of the day everything has the stillness of a dexert, 
and the silence of the night is only broken by the loud croaking 
of the bull-frog, preceded in the evening by ‘the chirping of in- 
numerable insects in the woods, or previous to a Norther; by the 
how! of the coyote (jackal) : for from the entrance of the Chilapa 
to within 3 leagues of the Cojinicuil, which is at the first rancho, 
there is not even a solitary hut. At this place several families re- 
side, who are employed in cutting logwood in the adjacent forest, 
and cultivate a patch of ground in maize for their own use, but 
not sufficient for their consumption. The second rancho is within 
a league of the former, and the third is about 15 leagues from 
the mouth of the Chilapa, and 1 Jeague from the Cojinicuil, 
‘These ranchos are on the Jeft bank of the river or south side; and 
but few supplies can be obtained from them, At the third rancho 
more ground is cultivated than in the others, 

The Chilapa above the Cojinicuil is a much broader stream 
than below it: the ranchos are frequent, and the ground is culti- 
yated for growing maize, pumpkins, plantains, &c., and in some of 
them orange and banana trees are planted. Poultry, pigs, and 
eggs can be purchased, and sometimes fish ; and the latter 
plentiful in the river, can be caught early in the morning or in the 
evening, in abundance, near the logs of drift-wood which lie ale 
the banksof the stream. Game is at times plentiful ; and up the 
small rivulets there are two or three kinds of snipe, one as la 
asa pullet; also curlews, spoonbills, and other aquatic birds, 
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the lagoons adjacent to the river, there are, in the season of the 
Northers, an immense quantity of geese and ducks ; but the former 
are very difficult to get near, and are but seldom shot, 

About 14 league above the junction of the Cojinicuil is the 
Rancho de Magaiio, which, being better arranged, deserves more 
particularly to be mentioned than the others. There are here 
several huts, or more pore speaking houses, built mostly of 
cane filled in with mud for the walls, and palm-leaf roofs larger 
than ordinary, situated close to the banks of the river, under the 
shade of some bigh trees. Here many families reside, who are 
“employed in cultivating several acres of ground, in cutting logwood, 
and in fishing. In going up to Tepetitan ina canoe, we stopped 
here for an hour, and Tooked over the establishment. ‘I'here were 
about thirty men, women, and children alwgether, chiefly of a 
iixed race between the Negro and the Indian, and most of the 
adults, when Mexico was a Spanish colony, had been slaves 5 
the whole of them were clean in their dress, such as it was, and 
s0 also were the houses; every thing, indeed, had the appearance 
of their being in circumstances far above want, At this rancho 
they had panied a number of cocoa-trees, the first we had seen 
except a few at the Frontera. We obtained a supply of excellent 
oranges, and they sont to the canoe # quantity of tortillas for our 
use. Themen were at the time preparing their lines, with a t 
number of hooks on each, for catching fish, which they take attimes 
in great quantities, and then salt and send for sale to the different 
towns. e bought a few from them, weighing several pounds 
each, the flavour of which was not unlike salted salmon. They 
take also a Jnrge quantity of Peje Lagarto in the neighbouring 
lakes, which are cured by thrusting a stake through them, and 
cooking them over a slow fire, which smokes them at the same 
time: as they are neither scaled nor cleaned, and are very tena~ 
cious of life, they are often hslf-cooked before they are dead. 
The Peje Lagarto is a fish with the head formed very much like 
that of an alligator, and which is covered with thick scales of a 
dirty brown colour ; they are often caught of a yard or more in 
length, and are in great demand amongst the Indians and lower 
class of people. At the capital it is no unusual thing to see 
a dozen canoes loaded with them for sale, already cooked in the 
manner described. 

From the entrance of the Cojinicuil to the mouth of the Chi- 
Japa the bearing is N.W. nearly, the distance (in a direet linc’ 
6 miles, and from the Cojinicuil to the Enerucijada is about S.W. 
Smiles. At this place is the head of the river Chilapilla, which 
takes a N.W. course, and discharges itself into the Tabasco, its 
whole length in a direct line being about 20° miles. No rivulets 
connect the Chilapa with the Chilapilla, Above the Encrucijada 
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the time it took to arrive 
there), and about 40 leagues above the Frontera. 

‘The town is built in an irregular manner, of the usual materials 
(cane or bamboo, mud and adobes), stretching along the banks 
of the river for about half a mile. The population is from 1000 
eines including a Indians; and boagry = = 

w whites in the considerable it sugar 
sil pcer maize speared rum is distilled illsd Iangely nthe 
istrict. Of this spirit there is an immense consump 
eras a spirit pica among 

Betwoen the Encrucijnda antl the town, the river is nearly 100 
fathoms wide, and opposite the town is fully so; and it is said to be 
eed mo pee conscipoane that can cross Tabasco bar. There 
was a i schooner from Campeche discharging her cargo, 
it is seldom any bat very small craft come up to Tepititan. 

‘The Tepetitan bas a much finer appearance than the Chilapa or 
the Tabasco, below the capital. On the banks are a number of 
ranchos, both for rearing cattle and for culti the latter of 
which yield all the products of the climates within the tropics, 
which grow with scarcely any care taken of them. The cocoa~ 
tree is & native of the province, and it is planted on several ranches. 
‘The fish, particularly of the larger kind, are more numerous 
in the rivers below. Tortoises are also in abundance. Deer 
and wild hog can be purchased occasionally ; also armadillos and 
iguanas, which, although excellent eating, are chiefly made use of 
by the lower class of le and Indians. ides the 
ready mentioned, we often bought pheasants as large as tusheye, 
and Chachnlacas about the size of a small fowl, neither of which 

which daring the night made a loud 


resembled the roarof a tiger, In some of the trees 
to ten of them were extended on the upper bra 
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sunning themselves. An Indian shot one on our return; the 
longth of its body was fall 2) fect. ‘There are also in the woods 
great numbers of coyotes (a species of jackal common in all parts 
of Mexico), which go in packs, and, shortly before a Norther 
springs up, make a most horrid yell. 

On arriving at Tepetitan we found Don Jose —— (the person 
1 had business with) was chief alcalde, and a person of much 
substance and influence in the place. He invited me to his house, 
and I was received by him and by bis wife (a Campechana) in a 
very hospitable manner, 

Don Tose had a very fine estate on the other side of the river 
opposite the town, planted with sugar-cane and maize, on which 
he had built several small houses and stores, which formed a yil- 
lage that had a very decent appearance ; and near to it he bad a 
distillery and also a carpenter's shop, &c., for keeping his canoes 
and craft in repair. He informed me that altogether he had up- 
wards of 500 men, women, and children, on his estates, nearly all 
of whom, except the children, were in his debt, more or less, and 
were looked upon as so much property—being slaves, without the 
name. I was informed that, though severe with those who misbe- 
haved, he was a good master: and while we were taking in the 
cargo we had opportunities of seeing that this was the case. 

While at Tepetitan, Don Jose proposed a visit to the ruins of 
Palenque. He-said it would take 12 hours to arrive in his bo 
at the place at which we should have to land, where he wi 
have horses ready to go on, and in 6 hours, with moderate riding, 
we should arrive at the ruins. I was sorry to be obliged to de- 
cline the invitation, it having been previously rire that my 
vessel should go up the Cojinicuil and load at the Tumbadero. 
As the bongo was large and well fined up with a cabin in the 
after-end, and had also a cabouse, &e., it would no doubt baye 
been a pleasant si 

I remained at Tepetitan two days, and then returned to the 
rare which lay at anchor in the Chilapa, opposite the mouth of 
the Cojinicuil. 

Tn ascending this river, the direction for the first 2 leagues is 
easterly, after which it becomes N.E.; it is very narrow sae 
out. About 2 | from its mouth is a small stream 
the Arroyo de Palencio, which comes in from the S., and has 
only sufficient water for small canoes in the rainy season, About 
a league higher up is El Pozo Grande, where, after making a short 
turn to the N.W., the direction again becomes N.E., leaving a 
deep bend, in which the ih of water is diminished ; the river 
here is about double its usual width, and is broad enough to allow 
avessel to turn, which is not practicable in any other part, ex- 

_cepting near the Tumbadero, and there we barely room tw 
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swing bows down, the river being only about 15 fathoms wide. 
‘Two leagues above the Pozo Grande, and 1 league from the 
‘Tumbadero, the Arroyo de Jaboncillo branches off from the 
Cojinicuil ; it is for about half a league down not more than 10 
fathoms wide, and in the dry season is quite shallow. This 

enters the Chilapa, as has been already mentioned, near the en- 
trance of the Laguna del Viento, 

The banks of the Cojinicuil to within a mile of the Arroyo de 
Jaboncillo, are covered for some distance back with lofty trees, 
between which there grows « thicket of creeping plants and 
underwood, so interwoven that it is impossible to pass through, ex- 
cepting where a path has been made by cattle or by der, and 
such is the arated tents of the country tosome distance from the 
coast. In ascending the Cciniantl we had in many places to cut 
away the branches of trees that hung across the stream, and did 
not leave us room to pass. ‘The river being so narrow, and the 
turns frequent, the sails were of no utility; and besides 
of the trecs kept the wind off so much, that for the most part the 
vessel was becalmed. To the S. and E. from the banks of the 
river (the last 3 leagues) the forest of the coast appears to termi- 
nate, and is succeeded by low prairie and marshy land, inter- 
spersed with lagoons and streams of water. There are noranchos 
on this river, nur does it appear that there has ever been a clearing 
for the purpose of cultivation, the trees and. bushes growing close 
down to the water’s edge; there are indeed but few places where 
a landing can be made, except where tracks have been made by 
the cattle and the alligators, which Jast are very numerous. 

At the Tumbadero there is only a atid for the logwood, 
brought down and deposited here by the small craft, and a but for 
an Indian and his family, who remain here in charge of it; itis a 
most miserable place, there boing no possibility of walking more 
than 50 yards from it, and the only advantage it possesses is, that 
of enjoying the full benefit of the sea-breeze, there being few or 
hardly any trees from N.E. to S.E. and S.W. 

In the Cojinicuil there is but a slight current, which in general 
changes morning and evening ; its strength whenat the greatest Gn 
the dry season) is not quite balfa mile per hour, against which 
we towed with two boats quite fast; there is also a rise and fall 
of about 3 inches. It appears likely, that when it is high water 
at one end, it may be low water at the other: the land and sea- 
breezes being no doubt the cause, acting on the Chicati and other 
rivers. * 

About 60 fathoms above the Tumbadero, the river Chieati and 
the Cojinicuil separate from the Arroyo de Meluco; this 
which flows through a large savannah, brings down from the great 
logwood district an immense quantity of logwood, which is ex- 
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from Tabasco. In the rainy season there is sufficient water 

for the bongos and other craft, some of which carry upwards of 
1000 quintals, to load above and proceed to the Frontera without 
lightening ; but in the dry season they have todischarge into small 
¢ anoes, at about a league above the Tumbadero, at which place it 
is either shipped in vessels loading there or forwarded in craft to 
the Frontera. There is in the Cojinicuil not less than 15 feet, 
with the exception of a shoal about 30 fathoms above El Pozo 
Grande, over which there is 10 feet. This shoal is formed by 
a. few trees, which will soon be destroyed by the worms in the 


river, 

The Chicati, which is a continuation of the Arroyo de Meluco, 
receives most of the water that is brought by it, and is said tw 
join the Usumasinta about 6 leagues down. In the dry season 
its current was. about 2 miles per hour, At the fork of the river 
it is about 60 fathoms wide, and at a short distance from the 
Arroyo de Meluco the water is at least 15 feet deep, and continues 
so for some miles down. For this distance there are here and 
there on the banks of the river a few trees. 

The Arroyo de Meluco joins the river Tepetitan about 3 leagues 
above the town of the same name; and 8.S.E., 6 leagues from 
the Tumbadero, it enters the logwood forest. In this part of its 
course it winds through low savannahs, interspersed with many 
small Jagoons, that in the rainy season are overflowed. The 
country in a S.E. and easterly direction apy to be of the same 
character for several leagues, with scarcely any trees, up to the 
margin of the forest. 

The general character of most rivers within the tropics on the 
American continent, where the land in the vicinity is low and 
formed by alluvial deposit, is, that near all points the water is 
shoal, the bends of the river opposite, deep in proportion ; and 
if in a reach that continues for Lae distance, it happens that the 
banks are covered with timber, the deepest water will then in 
general be found at the side on which the high trees grow close 
down to the river; the exceptions being, that where drift-wood 
accumulates, it forms a bank of mud or sand around it, and diverts 
Lrinitos of the ler: ered polipaed inthe 

ie greatest part ec is cut led in the dry 
season, Farticalatly thes which is near the coast. As soon as the 
rivers rise in the rainy season, the land becomes intersected by a 
number of small streams, and the wood is removed in small canoes 
to a cleared and more elevated place, where it is then cleaned of 
the bark, and from thence removed in larger craft. 

The cutters are oy jee by the job, and can earn 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half per day—two days’ pay being 
sufficient to keep a family for more than a week, 
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The greatest part of the logwood, however, is cut, and the land 
cultivated, by people who are in a siate of modified slavery ; and 
women are t be had as domestics under the same system, both in 
the state of Tabasco and Oaxaca; and it exists in other parts of 
the Republic. It happens in this manner—when a person is 
employed that is clear of debt, the first object is to obtain as much 
money and goods as they can from their employer; which 
will take up, if sllowal often to an extravagant amount; 
instead of endeavouring to pay their debt they in general get 
further into it. As the laws of Mexico compel the debtor to 
work out the debt, the party becomes bound to his employers 
and it often happens, if either the man or woman are goalies 
at work, that they are induced to involve themselves so far as 
to have no ie of clearing off their account for a length of 
time, or perhaps for ev y this means their services are se- 
cured, and they ore like compelled to work at the general 
rate of wages; should either party, however, be desirous of ae 
ing, the employer gives a paper stating the amount that is due; 
and with this the servant looks for another master, who has to 
take up the bill, and by paying it the servant becomes, until it is 
discharged, that person's property. If a man thus circumstanced 
leaves his employer and works for another without ission, he 
is linble to be punished by the alcalde’s orders; and he may com- 
plain to the same authority against his master for ill treatment. 
And it is often the case that their value for service is 
by the amount of the debt, It is not unusual for a woman to be 
in debt from 200 to 300 dollars, and a man from 400 to 500, and 
sometimes much more. Employment being plentiful and food 
cheap, they could keep out of debt if they chose; and they occa- 
sionally work bard, but it is only by fits and starts: and there is a 
great want of habits of industry and economy among them, 











VI—A Description of the Island of St. Mary (Azores), 
By Carew Hunt, Esq., H. M.'s Consul for the Azores. 


Tux Azores, or Wester Isles, consist of nine islands, whieh oc- 
eupy an irregular line, at unequal distances, stretching from the 
intersection of 37° N. with 25° W. (the situation of St. Mary's 
in a W.N.W. 4 W. direction, to the intersection of 394° and BI 
the situation of Flores. The distance between these two points 
is about 400 geographical miles. 

‘The names of the islands, following them from E. to W,, are 
St. Mary's, St. Michael's, Terceira, Graciosa, St. George's, Pico, 
Fayal, Flores, and Corvo: the two first and the two last being 
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separated by about 100 miles from the others, which form the con- 
tral group of the Archipelago. Their aggregate area has been 
variously estimated by rent authorities ; but taking the trigo- 
nometrical measurement of the outlines laid down in Laurie's 
chart of the Azores as a guide, the account of the Portuguese en- 
gineers may be considered correct, and the whole be stated at 
about 700 square miles. A more accurate statement may, 
haps, be given when the survey, which has been comm 

our Government, under the command of Captain Alexander 
Vidal, R.N., has been completed.* 

The aspect of all the islands is very similar in peter charac- 
teristics, comatose elevated and undulating outline, with little 
or no table land; and rising into peaks, of which the lowest (that 
of St. Mary's) is nearly 2000 feet, and the highest (that of Pico) 
nearly 8000 feet above the level of the sea,t ‘Their lines of sea~ 
coast are, with fow ‘ions, high and precipitous, with bases of 
accumulated masses of fallen rock; in which open bays, or 
scarcely more enclosed inlets, form the i 
towns. Their surface is irregular like their outline; an ascent 
leading from the sea to the central ridge, broken into successive 
acclivities by the manner in which the ejected volcanic matter has 
been deposited ; and the commanication between two such lines 
of ascent being frequently interrupted by the occurrence of deep 
ravines, cut by the rains of winter through the yielding soil, 

The first discoverers of the Azores admiringly mention in their 
histories their densely wooded state, and the great size of thetrees 
and shrubs. This is no longer a true picture. Great hayoe was 
made by the discoverers themselves in burning down extensive 
tracts, as an easy mode of clearing the land; volcanic eruptions 
must have overwhelmed much of the remainder ; and the demands 
of an increasing population probably completed the destruction of 
bea yer two causes had en Forests Kote are ~ none: 
"I and young plantations, the of private individuals, 
scl Govmaléoal tide oes kane aida ibs, with orange gardens 
and « few straggling rows of poplars, make bs ae present phase 
of the “ densely-wooded Azores." Some of the masses of lignite 
found in the ravines, where they protrude from the high side walls 
of pumice, tufa, and scorim, in which they are embedded, show 
to what a size the present species of myrica, cedar, myrtle, and 
Erica arborea once attained; tranks of the two first being found 
of 3 feet diameter, and of the last more than 12 inches, presenting 
their peculiar marks of growth, and being easily recognised in 
their state of lignite. 


© This exeellent survey has bows: ince the paper was written, —Ko. 
+ The exact hei Pi a ear ah ot ao of 
Pico 7613 feet, both measured barometrically by Capt. Vidal. 
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most with the agricultural luce of the island, Of trees 
there eee few in small cetiaa Pier there is an increasin 
inclination to extend the culture of the orange; but the shrubs of 
the mountains, which now contribute most to the wooded appear- 
ance of the surface, are fast disappearing under the axes of the fuel- 
cutters, and the demand for land suited to the cultivation of corn. 

In its geology St, Mary's is not like the other islands, where the 
surface is of recent volcanic matter which conceals whatever may 
have been their original constitution, or the progress of their 
growth. Ivis of trap formation, and contains in its beds of marine 
shells proofs of its elevation from the sea, It is necessary to ob- 
serve with respect to its exceptive nature, that the basalt, co- 
lumnar and massive, which appears as its base, is also found in a 
narrow locality at St. Michael's, and gives reason to suppose that 
the two islands may havea mutual origin. ‘There is also an exact 
identity in the older porphyry or porphyritic lava of St. Michael's 
and that which bas formed the mountain of Pico Alto; while the 
decomposed syenite described lower down, a8 found at the latter 
place, closely resembles some of the ejected masses of that island, 

Count Varges de Bedemar, a Swedish naturalist, who pub- 
lished an account of the Azoresin 1837, is of opinion that St. Mary's 
is a fragment of Madeira, ‘There is certainly a resemblance in 
the predominance of pectinal shells in their marine deposits ; but 
the former has no beds of helices or other terrestrial shells, nor 
does its calcareous matrix, which is of much harder consistence 
than that of Madeira, enclose any vegetable remains. On the 
other hand, there is a great similarity in these respects between 
St. Mary's and Sicily (a circumstance which deserves farther in- 
vestigation), whose testaceous remains include all the species which 
have been recognised here. 

The lowest bed, which is of somewhat different elevation at the 
E. and W. sides, is a blackish basalt, glittering with minute crys- 
tals of iridescent olivine, It is in most parts massive and com- 
pati but on the S, shore occurs in contorted and irregular co- 
jumns, and, in « small division to the eastward of Villa do Porto, 
in a distinetly prismatic form. In the Inst locality the columns 
rise to a nearly even height above the field in which they appear, 
inclining towards the N. at an angle of about 30°. It would: seem 
that they had originally a level upper surface, and that they were 
thrown into their present position with the same uae shift 
which takes place in the partial upset of a lose pack of cards. 

Tn more than one part of the base are dikes of a harder and 
lighter-coloured basalt, varying in thickness from 2 to 5 feet, 
which, however, have not divided the overlying strata.* A fur- 
~* Alike eroaes the tay of Villa do Porto, running ftum S.W. to NOB, in the 
Aiseotion ofthe Beacon Hill, with which It esay posibly be convected. 
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ther was effected by the creation of new and extensively 
eaitis Lewes tthe tase mel she ngechon cts Sasa gaan 
ous substance, which has taken the semi-crystalline texture, and 
has much the colour of the Lisbon limestone, These veins are 
Jess abundant on the W. than on the E. side, from which they 
are doubtless continued to the N.E.; the Formigas rocks, at a 
distance of 20 miles, being equally full of them. 

‘The character of the lower bed having been described, the rela~ 
ba ition of the others will be better pointed out in the follow- 

‘able, and by a reference to the accompanying map. 









UPPER BED. 
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These data render it probable that the beds of the island lie ir 
the successive order displayed in the section subjoined to the map. 
And it would appear, with respect to the course of changes, that 
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the fundamental bed of basalt, when forming the bottom of the sea, 
was not level, but ascended to the enstward, as if it had flowed 
from that direction; that a submarine eruption produced the 
second beds of amygdaloid and wacké, and that to this succeeded 

a deposition of marine shells, From the partial fusion of these 
may have been derived the calcareous veins now found in the 
basalt, and from a mixture of the fused matter with sand, the 
cement which now so firmly holds the shells together. The elevation 
of the whole, and the formation of the porphyritic mass in the 
centre, perhaps concluded the series of operations; which of the 
two last had precedence, there migth poten Pees be found positive 
indications to prove, There are no marginal erosion by 
water, which would have been left if the appearance of the higher 
parts of the island had lox preceded that of the lower. If the 
rounded nodules of amygdaloid, now embedded in the shell lime- 
stone in great numbers, and larger pebbles found in other locali~ 
ties, are to be regarded as (fs of marginal water-wearing, it 
would appear that the island has been subjected to an alternation 
of elevation and re-immergence in water of great mek 
soquentien pressure, 

the base of Pico Alto, by the side of the road 
from the tower to Saint Lorenzo, is a high bank of soft com- 
Ws ost which, at a few fect distance, much resembles syenite. 
tis ible that this may be the decomposed remains of a 
itic ake and that Pico Alto was not without its eruptive 
oateoe before it issued from deep water. Some of the 
ejected débris of the quiescent volcanoes at St. Michael's exactly 
resemble the substance of this bank, except that they have Tost 
little of their original hardness and consistence. The dikes 
which have been left after the later of the operations described 
might perhaps be discovered in a boat; but the height of the 
perpen Gatar cliffs renders the search by land equally 
and uncertain. 

The large masses, which now appear as small islands off dif- 
ferent parts of St. Mary's, form a striking feature in its geology ; 
presenting as they do of the immense force by which they 
were detached. The largest, to the westward, appears to haye 
sunk on one side; while another on the castward, which contains 


a cave full of stalactite, would seem to bea fallen from 
the semi-circular and crater-like excavation at 
On the N. and E. sides and scar the $.E. are copious 


springs of excellent water ; in the other parts of the island there 
are none of any volume, and the wim rn the town suffer 
great privations in summer in consequence. 

are found at H. and L., where they are of sufficient power to turn 
8 common overshot mill-wheel, and prove, by their undiminished 
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flow in summer, that 94 are the regular discharges of large 
sublerraneous reservoirs. In the heavy rains of winter the ravines 
all over the island carry off torrents of water ; leaving, however, 
sufficient to percolate through the higher strata to the 
regular springs open all the year round. At Villa do 

a ravine fas en cut out about 80 feet in depth, the water 
aping by a similar cavity in the dike which leads to the Beacon 


‘The simple minerals are not numerous, but they are in general 
excellent examples of their species. The augite of Villa do 
Porto occurs in splendid and well-formed crystals, many of them 
more than three quarters of an inch in diameter, To the enst- 
ward small but well-defined crystals of analcime and sarcolite are 
found in the cellular amygdaloid; on the sea-shore E, of Point 
Malbusco are beautiful specimens of stilbite; while on the 
northern side and near Saint Lorenzo there is an abundance of 
large mesotype, thomsonite, and aragonite, but, unfortunately, 
so firmly retained by a hard matrix that the specimens e: 
are seldom satisfactory. Near the parish-church of Santo Espi- 
rito subterraneous deposits of a soft ochrey earth are explored by 
the native masons for use in making cement; and the sea-sand 
abounds in grains of specular and octahedral iron. 

‘The plants do not differ from those of the other islands, of which 
a list will be given under the head of St, Michael's; but the number 
of aloes in flower (exotics), and prickly-pear cactus in fruit daring 
many months of the year, give to St, Mary's at first sighta more 
tranquil) appearance. Roccella tinctoria grows to a larger size 
here; while of the Alga, largussum vulgare and vacciferam, so 
abundant at Flores, appear to be unknown, and Zonaria payonia 
grows in greater lusuriance. Is it Humboldt who mentions that 
various arborescent ferns of great size are found here? None 
exist at present. 

No proper account of the climate can be given, as no one has 
either a barometer or a thermometer. The larger springs of 
water have at their points of discharge an uniform temperature of 
68°, which would prove that the mean annual heat is not much 

tet here than in the other islands. It is said that less rain 
falls than at St. Michael's, for which the proximity of that island 
and the greater height of its mountains (4000 feet) may be a 
sufficient cause, 

The population was taken by census in 1840, when the total 
number was 4666 souls, living in L081 houses. About one-half 
this number of houses forms the smal] town of Villa do Porto and 
the hamlets of Santo Espirito and Santa Barbara, the remai: 
consisting of single dwellings built on the farms cultivated by their 
respective occupiers, A further reference to the official returns 
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shows the people to be chiefly engaged in agriculture. Of the 
whole number there were— ee i 


Males, Females. 
‘Under seven years of age A . - 494 472 
Above » on on » 6 ¢ 1719 1981 
Proprietor farmers and their families . 59 64 


Non-proprietor ditto 4, 5 + +869 406 
Agricultural labourers 4, 5, . + 964 1108 


Making a total of 1882 1578 
——— 
2950 


The predominance in the number of females over males, which, 
it is to be observed, is confined to the ages above seven years, 
is to be attributed to the annual emigration of agricultural 
labourers of the Jatter sex. 

‘There were in the year preceding the census, 195 births, 29 
marriages, and 173? (the official number 73 must be an error) 
deaths. At this rate population should be increasing; but the 
contrary is stated to be the fact. The author of Boid’s Account 
of the Azores (published in London in 1837, but written about 
1932) states, without giving his authority, that the population of 
St. Mary's was then 5500 souls, and that it had decreased yery 
much during the preceding twenty years. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the truth of this, as the census was formerly much neglected 
in these islands, and the authorities being opposed to the emi- 
gration of the inhabitants, it is carried on in a great measure 
clandestinely. The proportion of births to marriages would show 
that there is a pretty equal number of the former legitimate and 
illegitimate. 

The people are generally well-formed and active, and their 
complexion and cast of features partake more of a northern cha- 
racter than is generally seen in the Portuguese. ‘The men are 
of good height and muscular, although frequently exposed to 
scarcity of food. In their manners they are mild and engaging, 
ready to lend each other services or provisions, and scrupulously 
exact in salutations, to which they give greater apparent cordiality 
than is observed in the neighbouring island, They are of grave 
temperament, and disinclined to popular sports and amusements, 
owing probably to the constant and sensible difficulties of their 
existence, and the ever-present reflection that they are, in their 
own words, “very poor,” Yet, superficially, there are no indi- 
cations of this poverty: their dress is whole and cleanly, and 
their houses are well kept, both inside and outside, and in good 
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repair, The cheapness of lime, pottery, and tiles enables them, at 
2 heifling cost, to ide eee with a sufficient PE 
necessary household utensils, as well as to preserve the roofs 
plaster of their houses. Indeed, there is perhaps no country of 
the same resources where the external appearance of the 

lends a more cheerful air to the Jandscapé, or shows more outward 
signs of prosperity and generally diffused wealth, 

Their language shows the effect of their insular situation in a 
number of local terms not understood elsewhere, They are also 
distinguished by a peculiar plaintive pitch of voice in speaking, 
which is more strongly perceptible when they are excited or 
an; fe 

it ‘ing from the opinions expressed by the le as to the 
state of public morality at St, Michael's, it would seem that vice 
is not prevalent in their character. Nor do the annals of the 
island exhibit any recent examples of grave crimes, or any great 
amount of minor offences, ‘The prison of the place, intended for 
the confinement alike of debtors and offenders, 1s seldom tenanted. 
Such an apparent result might arise from other causes than a 
high state of morality in the people; but those causes would be 
known, and if they comprehended neglect of their duties by the 
authorities, the general complaints would be too distinct not to be 
well known. Will not this be considered an unusual state of 
things, when it is added that St, Mary's is made, by the judicial 
authorities of the other islands, a kind of penal settlement for 
the transportation of rninor offenders ? 

The dress of the men is a coarse woollen or linen jacket, waist- 
cont, and trowsers, of domestic or British manufactured mate- 
rials; the ges bare; the hair cut; ed the head cveured ate 
acarapuca. The carapuga is a close skull-cap, with a very Ia 
front, useful in shading the eyes from the pes a back aca 
which falls on the shoulders, while it is brought round to the front 
and fastened under the chin, ‘The dress of the women is of the 
same materials, closely covering the person; the feet are bare; 
the hair braided and plaited down the back; the head-dress the 
game as that of the men, but somotimes exchanged for a plain 
white handkerchief. 

‘The schools of public education established by government (at 
the expense of the local funds) are not attended by more than 
fifty-two pupils, all males; nor is there any growing disposition 
to increase this number. The course of education does not com- 
prehend more than the rudiments of reading and writing, and 
after making a little progress in these branches, the boys are re- 
moved, in order that they may enter upon those occupations by 
which they may earn their subsistence. A few, the children of 
persons in better circumstances, complete this rudimentary course. 
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The religious duties of the are, as to externals, fulfilled 
Ditton cryrnegtn bee da ty, and more personal respect is 
paid by them to their clergy than is observed in the neighbouring 
island. are, however, aware that this body, in receiving 
salaries, though they bo, from government, no longer de- 
pend exclusively on their parishioners for support; and they 
therefore contribute few voluntary offerings to increase the pit- 
tance paid to the clergy." 

The people do not appear to be subject to severe internal dis- 
eases ; but some of an external eruptive character are both widely 
spread and aggravated. As « consequence perhaps of their 
poor diet, the summer no sooner sets in than the itch becomes 
almost universal, exciting no remark, and causing no feeling of 
disgrace. The local pharmacopeia, which is composed chiefly 
of herbs, is insufficient to check its progress; and the only cure 
expected is the return of winter, with its specific of colder 
weather, 


In investigating the occupations of the inhabitants, nothing is 
more striking than the tenure by which the agricultaral portion 
generally hold their land. ‘The farmer isa tenant-at-will, paying 
to the landlord in the nature of rent, after deduction of tithe 
the whole, one-half’ of the luce in kind. An average rent of 
between five and ten bushels of wheat per acre (the wheat selling 
for about 6s. the bushel) is sometimes paid; but the average of 
production being no more than fifteen bushels per acre, the 
tenant, in common years, gains nothing by this commutation, and 
is a decided loser in times of scarcity. The old system of a par- 
titive rent naturally finds suj from long-established custom, 
and the cases in which rateable rents are paid must be viewed in 
the light of individual experiments. Such a mode of tenure is 
obviously ruinous to the cultivator, while it enhances the income 
of the baie a and gives him a despotic influence over his 
tenantry, Ifthe numbers of the population have decreased, and 
still continue to decrease by emigration, the radical cause will be 
found in this tenure of ; for while the t of St, Mary's 
can earn a comfortable subsistence at St. Michael's, or become 
wealthy in the Brazils, be is not likely, with the knowledge of 
those results of emigration, to prefer an existence bordering on 
starvation in his own island. r 

The whole quantity of agricultural jee is comprised in 
2500 quarters of wheat, 2500 quarters of Indian corn, 200 boxes 
of oranges, and a small quantity of wine, potatoes, beans, and other 
articles not registered. About half the wheat and all the oranges 
are exported; the remaining provisions are consumed on the 


* The superior pricat receiver 40k myear, the fuferior priewts 90%, and the curates 
207, nayent each. Fi 
T 
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island. ‘To the th of this produce is appropriated one-sixth 
of the whole ioe inebemalod is sterile. of a western plain 
the greater part is fit only for pasturage, the rest being either 
barren mountain-land or underwood. There are about 2800 
head of horned cattle, 2000 sheep, 1200 pigs, 600 goats, and 100 
horses and asses, For these the grass and other fodder of the 
island do not afford a sufficient supply of food; and: they are 
therefore fed in winter on the bruised leaves of the aloes, which 
are cultivated for the pury on the stony ground and the other- 
wise unprofitable sides of the ravines. ! ‘ 

The land communications are extensive, and) in dry weather 
excellent ; the nearly exclusive use of ox-carts for t i 
produce maintaining a good width, and the firm consistence of the 
soil giving them a resisting and durable foundation. The island 
is on all sides easy of defence against external attack, the various 
landing-places being close to and commanded by Ligh positions, 
and without cover for a disembarking force. ‘The artificial de- 
fences are at present insufficient in number and in bad repair, 
and the number of landing-places would render a large force 
necessary for the repelling of invasion; as may be seen on refor- 
ence to the map, on which they are marked with an anchor. 

The best internal positions are those on the eastern side, ex- 
cept that any attempt to cross the deep ravines of the western in the 
face of an effective enemy, would be very disastrous. Thedeepest 
of these lies close to the town, and would be easily defended under 
cover of the houses; while in turning it, a force would be com- 
manded by the adjacent Beacon Hill to the eastward. There are 
several disused convents and other large buildings in good repair, 
which would serve as good and casily-defended quarters for an 
occupying force, and the surplus production of corn and cattle 
would give for their use an abundant first supply of provisions. 
On the whole subject, however, the best information could be 
given by Captain Vidal, whose name has already been mentioned, 
and whose profession and experience in surveying would render 
him a high authority on a question of this nature, 





VIL—A Description of the Island of St. Michael (Azores). 
By Mr. Consul Canzw Hunt. 


1, Tuts island, as delineated in the accompanying map, lies 
between the 25th and 26th meridians of W. isc a little S. of 
the 38th parallel of N. lat., describing a curved figure of pretty 
regular breadth as a whole, and occupying an area of 224 square 
malas The chief town, Ponta Delgada, is at the W. side of a 
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wide bay on the S. rp copace er eee dsl ahmed Nr ee 
charts, in lat, 37° 45’ N. and 25° 35’ W, long. 

There is considerable variety in the aspect as the island is 

assed from Koto W. | The E. end rises froma bluff cea-cliff of 
| eee 1200 and 1400 feet elevation to a lofty inland peak, 
from which a central range, varying in height between 2000 and 
2500 feet, runs to the westward, terminating in the Serra da 
Agoa de, Pao, 3060 above the sea. The sea-coast gradually de- 
clines im approaching the last point, where it is not more than 
about 100 feet high, The part next acon is lower, and its out- 
line, as presented by the summits of numerous voleanic montienles 
of about 1300 feet elevation, united in a central ridge more undu- 
lating; the western. extremity being marked by the icuous 
Serra Gorda, 1574 feet above the sea: its shores on sides 
are low, broken, and rocky, Of the remaining part the aspect is 
that of a vast truncated cone, irregularly cut off at an elevation of - 
about 1800 feet, and falling on the N., W., and S. sides epetae 
pendicular coast of between 300 and 800 feet high. The outline 
1s varied. by the intervention of peaks, thrown up on the summit 
and flanks, and round the foot of the mountain. 

In the higher parts the surface is generally covered with an 
undergrowth of heaths, cedar, laurel, laurestinus, and other ever- 
green shrubs, which giye the mountains an exceedingly rich and 
wooded appearance, notwithstanding the inroads of cultivation and 
the more destructive demand for fuel. Like all yoleanic countries, 
the face of the island is uneven and irregular, being deeply exca- 
yated by numerous ravines, and roughened by streams of semi- 
vitrified. and scoriaceous lava that resist all atmospheric influences 
and repel vegetation, Heavy rains falling on the mountains afford 
4 constant supply of water to 4 Jakes at the bottom of extinct cra- 
ters or subsidences, and a number of minor reservoirs, and through 
them to small streams rapidly running down on all sides into the 


sea. 

The geological formation of St. Michael is volcanic, on a base 
in some parts of @ whitish grey trachyte, in others basalt. The 
beds of lava lying between this and the surface are neither nume- 
Tous nor ‘hick, the height of the island being chiefly due to the 
accumulation of tufaceous and other softer depositions, Of the 
7 or 8 successive beds, only parts of the uppermost have been 
formed since the discovery of the island, the others being of an 
unknown antiquity. Local historians haye not been wanting, even 
in the earliest times, to record the yarious phenomena affecting the 





© The ascertained measurements in this paper were obtained through the kindness of 
Sapte Vidal, of Her Mojnys steam itip Bey, when that effcer was rorveying the 
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ical character of the island, which may be given in the fol= 
fee Greats ical order:— opie 
A.D. 1445. It is stated that when the island was first disco- 


Lesechitaracoir roth oeebanned parecer pe the W, end, 
when tho poak bod lost one-third of ite height, presenting a broken 
line of truncation instead of its former cone. The scene of this 
Flod pany: by cro inky, erly Gy woul Lil, of aloe ae 
ied two lakes, smi 5, ‘i 1 
eet ak gird Ierel of the sea, and surrounded by a 


A.D. 1522. In the month of October of this year, the town 
of Villa Franca on the S. coast was destroyed by the fall of two 
considerable hills from their foundations, during the prevalence of 
an earthquake, 

A. D. 1838. At the latter end of this year a large islet, three 
miles in diameter, was thrown up in the sea N.W. of Mosteyros 5 
but, being formed of loose matter, it soon disappearod, nor 
any trace of it now be discovered. The ejection of islets of 
kind has been a common event in the Azores, and many 
of firmer materials still exist to show their ususl shape and 
racter, Among them are, an island off Villa Franca, of 
joined to the land and forming a small bluff point at 


3 
rile 


Csen, a point N. of Mosteyros, and the moros or blufis of Ca- 
pellas and Ribeira Grande. 
A.D. 1863. Between the 25th of June and the 7th of July 


a number of successive streams of lava issued from the sides 
Monte Volcam, now known as the Serra da Agoa de Pao; and, 
on the latter date, the peak of the mountain sunk, as that of 
W. ond is said to have done in 1445, and left in its place a di 

valley nearly 2 miles long and 1 brond, now chiefly ied by 
a lake whose surface is 1634 feet above the sea. The of 
this eruption cover the western points of the mountain, extend 
to the N.W. as far as Rabo de Peixe (where a solitary and 
nee bluff marks their meeting with the sea), and on the 
- Furnas 


& 


to Ribeira Gronde. The first appearance of the s 

t-springs has been attributed to this convulsion; but no account 

exists as to those of the Caldeiras, at the northern foot of the 
mountain, 

A.D. 1591. Several seyere shocks of earthquake occurred be- 
tween the 26th of July and the 12th of August, when Villa 
Franca, after having been rebuilt to the westward of its former 
site, was again destroyed, and the sca broke high over the valley 


ees y on 
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of eed on the S.E. coast, and washed away a great part of 
the village, 

A.D. 1630. On the 2nd of September an explosion took place 
near the lake of the Furnas, unaccompanied by lava, when the 
neighbouring mountains were thickly covered with pumice and 
scori@, and the lighter particles carried to Terceira, a distance of 
90 miles. A circular hill of regular figure was formed on the 
spo, in the centre of a plain surrounded by a low ridge, to which 
the name of “ Lagoa Secca” has been given. 

A.D, 1652. On the 10th of October an eruption of lava broke 
out from the sides of the quiescent Pico do Fogo, on the N.E. of 
Rosto de Cao, forming the rocky slope over the sea-coast and 
some narrow tracts towards the N. shore. This was followed on 
the 19th by an eruption from a neighbouring hill, which took the 
same courses. 

A.D. 1707. A torrent, attributed to the breaking of a water- 
spout, suddenly flowed through Ponta Delgada in the month of 

ovember, and caused great damage. 

A.D, 1720. A succession of violent shocks of earthquakes in- 
jured the towns and villages, and shook down large ions of 
rock from the shores and inland precipices; where i there 
are numerous traces of catastrophes of this nature. A torrent ran 
down the sides of the Sette Cidades mountains and cut out @ deep 
rayine near Mosteyros in its passage to the sea. 

A.D. 1744, On the 5th of October a similar fall of water took 
place at the E. end, washing down the valleys of Povoarao 
and Fayal da Leira, and carrying away great parts of the two 
villages, The cause of such floods, even now not unknown in the 
Azores, has not been explained, nor has any record been left of 
the duration of the torrents and attendant circumstances, or the 
probable quantity of water discharged. With respect to Povoagao 
it may be remarked that the peculiar shape of the valley, wide 
above and contracting with steep sides to a narrow outlet below, 
and its proximity to the highest mountains, expose it to heavy falls 
of rain and a Fe accumulation of water in that lower part where 
the village is built; and if to this be added the fact that an inch 
of rain frequently falls within an hour at the level of the sen, it 
will appear that the destruction of the village may not have been 
caused by any very extraordinary meteorological phenomena. 

A.D. 175 . The earthquake that destroyed Lisbon was sensibly 
felt at St. Michael’s, where the sea rose high above its usual level 
and broke over the land, washing down the houses built on the 
lower parts of the const. 

A.D. 1806. A mass of rock, resting on argillaceous earth, 
slipped from its place in the baled Bi? sides of the valley of the 
Furnas, leaving a chasm of more 100 yards’ diameter, 
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A.D. 1811. During the summer a similar fall took 7 
80 close to the last-named locality that the two existi 
are only separated by a narrow ridge about 100 fect Ingh. On 
the 13th of June an island was thrown up in the sea near Gi- 
nites, to which the name of the British man-of-war Sabrina was 
given by her commander, who witnessed the explosion, It was 
svon worn away by the sea, and is now only to be traced in a sub- 
amarine cone 15 fathoms under the surface. 

A.D. 1838. A land-slip occurred in the summer near the Fur- 
nas, opening a cavity more than 400 yards broad and 100 feet 
deep, in the thick deposit of pumice of those parts. 

XD. 1939, On the 5th of December a rise of the sea, like 
that of 1755, washed down several houses and parts of the cliffs 
on the §. const, subsiding with the fall of the tide, It oceurred 
at the time of spring tides, after a gale of wind from the N.W., 
which had veered to S.E. without moderating, the barometer 
standing at 28-82 inches. ‘The change of wind acting in opposition 
to an acceleration of the great AUantic current (whose course 
here is from the N.W.) at the time of full moon and under a di- 
minution of atmospheric pressure, would probably produce an. 
unusual tide; bnt it is remarkable that it was not observed at St. 
Mary's, nor did it extend to the westerly islands. At Ponta Del- 
gada the rise was 10) feet above the high water mark of spring 
tides, whose ordinary rise is about 6 feet, 

The geology of St. Michael's will be more easily illustrated 
by dividing the surface into 5 districts, ench of which has its dis- 
linctive characteristics, although contiguous parts pass so confus- 
edly into each other, that, strictly speaking, there is no line of 
demarcation between them, The first district, marked A in the 
nap, is that of the Sette Cidades mountains; the second, B, that 
of the Serra Gorda and its succeeding line of peaks; the third, C, 
of the Serra da Agoa de Pao; the fourth, D, of the Furnas; and 
the fifth, E, of the Pico da Vara. ' 

In the order of formation the last is eegan’: the oldest; in 
the fourth there has been no eruption of lava since the dit 
of the island, although the surface must have been totally eb: 
by the pumice of 1630; the present covering of a great of 
the third has been formed since the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; none of the older lavas appear in the second; while the 
oldest rocks are found in the first. 

The first division, A, contains an area of about 51 square 
miles. Its lowest bed would appear, from a small exposure near 
Feiteiras, to be a pure greyish white trachyte, which, it has been 
thought, may be the original nmcleusof the island. Above this is 
a compact grey lava, with mictoscopie grains of olivine and horn- 


blende or augite (probably the Inter), possessing all the density 
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of a basalt of submarine formation. It may be traced in the 
coast near Relva, Feiteiras, Candelaria, Mosteyros, and Capellas. 
Next above it are three or four beds (in some parts only one) of 
a porphyritic rock com) of peppercor grains of green and 
iridiscent olivine, with Jarger fragments of augite, thickly embed- 
ded in a base of semihard compact grey lava; the whole making 
a stone of great beauty, but too perishable for works of art. These 
beds are separated from each other and from the rock below by 
thick deposits of earth and pumice, containing masses of rock of 
every description and size. ‘They do not appear on the N, coast, 
where they are concealed by the matter of subsequent eruptions. 
‘The next in succession is a delicate dotted Java, the 
being of greenish black hornblende which has lost its crystalline 
structure, and become only indistinctly separate in the soci 
base. Over this are a hard fine grained lava, like the lowest, but 
cellular, and a softer kind with small bright grains of olivine. 
The beds of earthy deposit dividing those of rock are of nearly 
uniform character, argillaceous, friable, and of yellowish brown 
colour. The heat of the succeeding streams of fluid lava has 
converted their upper surfaces into a red ochrey substance, when 
the roots and other remains of ferns and associated plants of the 
time are now found in the state of a scarcely coherent char- 
coal. Among the embedded fragments are pieces of dark brown 
porphyry with crystals of glassy felspar, and amygdaloid, contain- 
ing calcedony, arragonite, and other trappean minerals, like the 
rocks of the Pico Alto at St. Mary's. The great crater of this 
division is the valley of the Sette Cidades, said to have been 
formed in 1445, It will, however, be observed that the discove- 
rers of the island, who have transmitted this account, had not at 
the time explored its interior, nor gone so far to the W., as to ac- 
certain, by a view of its other sides, that the lost did not 
stand at the side of, instead of upon, the present valley. On the 
other hand the regular position of the beds and form of the cavity, 
which have not been disturbed by any lateral subsidence, are 
favourable to the conclusion that the historical account is correct. 
Tn shape the valley is an ellipse of about 3 miles’ length 
from $.E, to N.W., aud 24 miles’ breadth from S.W. to N.E. 
‘The ridge bounding it is of nearly equal height throughout, 
except where it runs into peaks; and on the N.W. presents 
a gap between two hills 1620 and 1770 feet high. On the 
S.E. a short chain, 2 miles long, points towards Ponta Del- 
gada, tarsi in the Ee Dy ae feet above ie 
sea, Besides the two great lakes occupying the greater o! 
the interior, there are ceatyoirs of ide as ot the Pais] 
monticules ; all supplying by filtration the streams of the outside, 
as well as the aqueduct constructed for the conveyance of water to 
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the port. The sides of the crater are nearly perpendicular, 
display the parallel beds of successi tions with great clear- 
ness, the whole presenting the most specimen of a quies- 

cent volcano to be found in the Azores, not perbaps inferior 

to many in the world. The only existing remains of volcanic 
activity are found in two hot springs near Mosteyros and Cande- 
aria, issuing in the sea below high-water mark, 

‘The surface of this division, as of all the others, variee much 
in character, being in some parts a yellow argillaceous earth 
highly susceptible of fertilization, in others a mixture of pumice 
and scoriw, or a vitreous intractable laya which defies the efforts 
ee yaa cal di B of th the 

he second i ivision, B of the , occupies the 
least clevated at St. Michael's; its iow eee forming on 
the N. side the wide and open Bay of Ribeira Grande, and on 
the S., in reverse, that of Ponta Delgada, It contains an area of - 
about 44 square miles. Along its middle runs an irregular line 
of hills and craters of different degrees of clevation, beginning at 
its W. end in the Serra Gorda 1574 feet high, and continued 
through the Pico da Cruz 1262 feet, the Pico da Pedra 
1224 feet, and the Pico do Fogo 1031 fect above the sea. To 
the eastward of the latter, the line merges into the acelivity of the 
Serra da Agoa de Pao and the limits of the succeeding division. 
The soil is in general more fertile than the last; but it also com- 
prises extensive patches of scoria as well as of vitreous laya, well 
adapted for vineyards but no other purpose, There are no hot 
springs or other signs of subterrancous heat, and the whole divi- 
sion is deficient in water, in consequence of its inferior elevation. 
On the N.W. side of Ponta Delgada, in an orange garden, is a 
remarkable cavern, 140 yards in length, 8 in breadth, and 5 in 
height, the walls and roof of lava with a semi-opaline or pearly 
surface, en which are scen occasional pendulous points, like 
melted pitch congealed in the act of dropping, and the bottom of 
rich brown fine-grained earth, Atthe N, end the passage bns 
been closed by a wall, and at the S, the roof descends until it 
comes in contact with the bottom. The sides have all the super- 
ficial character of the roof, and seNey have not been rent 
asunder in their present condition; but the lateral surfaces of am 
existing crevice may have been enamelied by fresh lava, the cre- 
vice filled with earthy deposit, and the whole afterwards covered 
by the stream of fluid matter now forming the roof, The cave 
might have been opened subsequently by the infiltration of water, 
which would naturally have the effect of condensing the di - 
verulent deposition, and Jeaving a cavity above it, On the N. 
side of the Pico da Pedra is o perpeniicular hollow, 140 feet Jong 
“om N. to S. and 110 feet broad from E.w W, Its greatest 
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depth is on the N. side, where it measures 74 feet ; the comparativels 
recent fall of loose masses having diminished it at the other em 
to 51 feet. This appears to have been formed by the sinking of 
the crust into a vast subterrancous blister, afier the cooling of the 
whole mass of lava, of which a single eruption has evidently sup- 
plied the bed where the hollow occurs. The scoriw: underlying 
it are scarcely visible at the deepest end. 

No clear indications of the order of even the greater eruptians 
of this division are afforded by any sections, nor can those of the 
numerous smaller craters be satisfactorily ascertained. The most 
considerable streams have been those of the Serra Gorda and the 
ae Croz, Pedra, and Fogo. The former, a grey lava, cel- 

ular (the cellules coated with oxide of iran) and containing small 
imbedded grains of olivine, ran over the present site of Ponta Del- 
da. There are a few patches of the porphyritic lava of the 
rst division, Which also forms the upper bed of Cruz and Pedra, 
and is found to be 70 feet deep near the lauer and nearly 
Oa aloes mabe ot igh Rls I 
the Pico do Fogo is full of bright grains of light green olivine, 
and may be generally seen on the slope towards the sea as well as 
on the N. side of the island, fee into a similar rock thrown 
out by the Serra da Agoa de Pao, ‘The depth of this bed near 
Alagoa is about 40 feet. 

Some notice is duc to the shape of the hills of the central 
line of this division. They are mostly rounded cones and entire, 
but many have the horseshoe shape of the islets round the coast, 
The direction of their excavation, in the latter case, is irregular, 
as if it had varied according to that of the wind at the time of 
their ejection. It is indeed very possible that when the light 
matter chiefly composing them was thrown out during the preva- 
lence of a strong wind, it fell to leeward of its point of discharge, 
taking a horseshoe shape in obedience to that veering to which 
nor winds are subject; and that when the explosion took place 
in calm weather the products fell perpendicularly, and rose in a 
ot 


ine. 

The third division, C, contains an area of about 41 square miles, 
is high and mountainous, and bears in many points a resemblance 
to the Sette Cidades. Like that division it runs to a great eleva- 
tion above the sea, the height of the Serra da Agoa de Pao being 
8060 feet; its surface comprises extensive ee of pumice; the 
older porphyritic rocks show themselves below its more recent 
Java, and it contains the trachyte eS to be the nucleus of 
the island. Its principal erater is the valley formed in 1563, if 
indeed there is any other locality deserving the name; for itis doubt- 
ful if the whole of the line of heights running to the eastward and 
losing itself in the plains over the Furnas, far dt its origin in 
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the ejected matter of the terminal craters, The line consists for 
the most part of a number of separate cones of great elevation, 
ing between 1800 and 2600 feet, in some ‘passing into 
other, in others divided by deep valleys of small extent. 
Above Villa,Franca they stretch out into a)ploin of small area 
known as the Achadas. They are chiefly composed of pumice\and 
pumiceons scorig enclosing. fragments of lava, porphyry, 
and, pitchstone; the two former being identical with existing: 
beds, the latter only found as solitary ejected masses. From want 
of cohesive power in the substance of the cones, the heavy rains 
cut deep gorges in their sides and cause Jand-slips and consequent 
precipices, very dangerous to any.unwary explorer, who may be 
tempted to wander from beaten ,paths into these solitudes. Abe 
about a quarter of a mile, in. diameter, ,situated in the plain ata 
depth of 60 feet below the gencral suriace, and-accesstble only at 
one side, seems to have been formed hy such a subsidence as 
riserto the «cavity, of the Pico da Pedra; there beingino 
ground round it or other cxisting mark of its haying been w crater, 
to which, in. some respects, it bears so strong a resemblance; | 
In this division the lowest beds, are the. basalt and trachyte 
of the Sette Cidades, the former visible on all. parts of the coast, 
the latter in ravines. of. Villa Franca... The next is'the grey 
dotted laya, that.at a distance of § mile S, of Ribeira Grande (in 
the course of the riyer))cavelopes the rolled masses of the ancient 
sea-beach,. Above this is lava with graing of olivine, and the sae> 
ceeding, and perhaps final bed, of sunple blueJava, » Fragments 
of brownish porphyry, with crystals of glassy felspar occur; whose 
beds have been here covered, by subsequent eruptions, although 
visible in the next division, where they seem to, have succeeded 
the fundamental basalt, but preceded. the dotted lavai “Thereare 
the ysual intermediate deposits of earthy matter of every degree of 
density and hardness, enclosing small and lange fragments of lava, 
porphyry, pitehstone, conglomerate: and a enitsoeoe ea 
of opake and transparent.felapan, ps quartz, and , 
with occasional crystals of mica, specular and o¢tabedeal irom and 
other minerals. . A conglomerate is found.near Villa Fi cons 
sisting of all these fragments embedded in, « hard) striated base of 
lava passing, to pitchstone; jts strigy of the colour snd lustre of 
chaken showing it to have, been..ina state of About I 
mile from the eae opposite the town is an. islet hollowed ont 
inside, now serying as.a harbour of refuge for fishing-boats-and 
other small craft, The date ,of its xise is not/known. Itasa 
rough tufaceous rock containing. the fragments of the jeopglome- 
rate of Villa Franca, aud rises, from the points at the entrance to — 
a height of 148 feet on the seaward ety The sea has sepa- 
rated a portion of the Jatter. part, and is gradually undermining — 
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the whole through several lateral fissures, a well as round the 


exterior. 

The fourth division, marked D, comprehends the formations 
in the neighbourhood of the Furnas valley, and occupies an area 
of about 40 square miles. The lowest beds are tl of the 
preceding division; while the u + as seen in the valley, have 
the characters of the next, some in being porphyritic, others in a 
disposition to crystalline structure, and all in exhibiting great com- 

vand absence for the most part of the cellules’so common 
an lavas of other parts, | 

As the first and third'divisions have their central craters, so 
this appears to be due tothe eruptions of the valley, where, 
apparently, a former elevation has subsided after emission of the 
javas. The other craters are clearly defined and bounded, but of 
this the limits in some parts cannot be ascertained, either from the 
sides having given way, or being concealed by the elevation of the 
plain. The extreme breadth at present from W-S.W. to E.N.E. 
is more than'2 miles ; its interior bemg occupied partly by a lake 
1 mile long and 4 mile broad, partly by erent enclosed 
plain of 4 mile diameter called. 
partly by the undulating valley and its village of the “* Furnas, 
and partly by the hills separating this valley from the lake and 
« Lagoa Secea.”? The surface of the lake is 995 feet above the sea, 
and about 100 feet above the village; and the peaks overlooking 
the whole, between 1500 and 2300 feet above the former level. 
Lofty mural precipices bound the northern and more distinct 
parts, showing in their sections three beds of Java, not far below 
the upper surface, on a deep bed of earthy tufa.' On the E. are 
hot and cold mineral springs, much resorted ‘to by invalids, and 
near the N.E, margin of the lake other spots with a high degree 
of voleanic heat, to which probably are owing both the tempera- 
ture and impregnation of warm chalybeate springs’ issuing at the 

site side of the adjacentridge. | 1 ft 

‘he surface of the’ hills on the S. is'covered with pumice, in 
‘one part of which the land-slip of 1838 took place. On the N. 
are the plains, known'as the “ Achadas,” of argillaceous soil, in 
most cts like those near Vilia Franea. This division is 
prs watered by constant showers in’ summer, and ‘more 
continuous falls of rain at other seasons, supplying the visible and 
subterraneous ‘reservoirs from whose unabating sources numerous 
streams run through the ravines. ‘Ihe Riberia Quente (or Hot 
Rivet, so called on account of the boiling’ springs in its Course), 
the largest river in the island, rises in and ‘is eupplied ‘entirely by 
the waters of the Fumas. Tt rans a tortuous course of rather 
more than 4 miles, and reaches the sea in a mouth 20 feet wide 
and a mean of about 18 inches deep. 


Secea,”” ordry lake, 
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In the common spring water there is no vegetable adultera- 
tion or ct heamesicid with mineral elements; but when it rises 
to the surface, after traversing ports under the influence of present 
heat, or changed by that of the past, it takes up their chemical 
constituents, and appears, according to their nature, a hot or cold 
chalybeate, saline or alkaline spring, simple or mixed. The result 
is the production of the mineral waters of the place, held in high 
estimation locally for their medicinal qualities, and not unknown 
to men of science abroad, on this account as well as for their sili- 
ceons and alkaline constituents and deposits. 

These waters are divided, according to their particular ele- 
ments, into the following four kinds ;-—First, the Caldeiras, or 
Boilers, containing a volume of carbonic acid, with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and about two thousandth of solid residuum, one> 
sixth silica, and the remainder alkaline carbonates and neutral 
salts.* Second, hot chalybeate of the Quenturas, containing a 
volume of carbonic acid, and one thousandth part of resi , 
two-thirds carbonates of lime and soda, with muriates and silicates 
of soda and potash, and nearly a fourth oxide of iron. Third, 
* Agoa Feuca,” a tepid chalybeate, containing less carbonic acid 
and more iron than the second; and fourth, the cold “ Agoa 
Azeda,” or acid water, containing a volume and a quarter of car- 
bonic acid and two grains of residuum in an Imperial pins Of 
these two grains about a fifth is carbonate of iron; the i 
tihalice, carbonate, and sulphate, with silica and carbonate of 
lime. oan 

Of these waters the first is used for baths only; its softness 
to the sensations and tranquillizing effect on the system, united 
with stimulant qualities, eminently recommending it for this 
purpose. Itis found to be very useful in cases of chronic rheu= 
matism, and in removing the fat and bloated habit 
about by high dicing andl inaction, It has been further recom- 
mended by an intelligent traveller for paralytic loss of power in 
the limbs, gravel, secondary syphilitic symptoms, mer 
and hard skin, whether as a specific disease or symptomatic 
internal derangement, unless attended by inflammation, liable to 
be increased by stimulants; and, finally, for the prevention of 
diseases to which the full habit of an indolent life may be tend 
ing.+ The temperature of this water is nearly 210? P., the 
boiling point at the height of the Furnas above the level of the 
sea. 


A similar use is made of the sccond water, efficacions im ne 





* Dr. Webster, of Cambridge, Mass., was the first to diseower (in, 1848) = sansa 
proportion of lithia in this water. = ates 

Dr. Bullar, of Southampton, ave of the suthors of a recent work, *.A Winter ti 
the Azores,’ the best existing account of the climate, waters, and diseases of this ilanilis 


ail 
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storing strength to conyalescents, and giving tone to the habit of 
those in want of it, who can at the same time bear its active qua- 
lities. By Doctor Bullar it is particularly recommended for dis- 
eases peculiar to the female constitution, 

Less use is made of the third water, although it is a vala- 
able adjunct to the medicinal virtues of the yalley. It contains 
more iron than that usually drunk, is free from its salts, and, being 
tepid, may be taken internally in casca where cold water would he 


improper. 

The fourth spring is only used for drinking; its transpa- 
rency, sparkling appearance, and acid taste rendering it agree~ 
able, notwithstanding its stiera chalybrate character. The sick, 
convalescent, and healthy drink it indiscriminately; nor do any 

consequences appear to ensue from its universal application, 
although it acts on ces of those who are not accnatomed 
toit. Dr. Bullar praises it as an exhilarating beverage, givi 
tone to the stomach and energy to the system, as adapted arate 
culous complaints, and as highly strengthening, in the shape of a 
cold bath, when the inyalid has sufficient vigour to support the 
reaction, 

Most of these waters rise in a locality very interesting to 
geological observers. The boiling spring, as it runs towards the 
river, deposits its earthy matter as a sinter, and has by successive 
Jayers raised a bank of this substance, interstratified with a loose 
and dry argillo-siliceous powder, nearly 6 feet abave the intersect- 
ing road, The water of the chalybeate springs throws down a 
thick loose coating of oxide of iron of deep orange colour, and 
that of the cold springs covers the stones in its course with a thin 
but perfectly formed and visible film of bright black sulpburet of 
iron. An adjacent hillock composed at one time of earthy mat- 
ter, enclosing fragments of lava, porphyry, and ai laleid, has 
been altered in its whole mass by the streams of sulphurous 
rising everywhere through it; while the iron alumina and alkalies 
of both earth and stones have been converted into ochre and alum, 
and their silica disengaged and left to mix with numerous small 
crystals of brilliant yellow sulphur and the other products. In 

ing up the larger stones their interior is found scarcely 
1s Dot. pessing gradually to the decomposed substance of 
the outside the loose matter surrounding them. 

Appearances of the same kind show themselves at the lake 
and other parts of this division. Carbonic acid rises in the run- 
ning streams, giving them the disturbance of ebullition, and in a 
few spots where it is emitted in dry cavities, the graves of accu- 
mulated heaps of coleoptera, juli, lithobii, glomeres, and other 


insects, 
The fifth and remaining geological division, marked E in the 
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map, comprising an area of about 48 square miles, is . 
the most ancient, as it is the highest of St. Mil 4 
Pico da Vara, near its centre, rising 3560 feet above the level o 
the sea, and the fundamental and succeeding rocks partaking 
the character of St. Mary’s. The base appears at Ponta da Aj 

in columns of basalt covered by the sea, ond in some parts near 
Ribeira Quente is disposed to the same structure. Over this are’ 
deep beds of tufaceous carth, as is usually the case in the island, 
the greater part of its elevation being due to them; and e 


are 
succeeded by lavas, , and the finer perenne earth more 
Pian meals ts Fatal divisions. Besides Vara ree 
of Bartolomeo and St. Gorse rise here to a height of hy 
2455 feet above the sea, The cliffs of the eastern shore are pro- 
posoet high, See from the encroachments of the sea, — 
wing, abreast of Bartolomeo, between 1267 and 1347 feet height; 
and here a long shoal stretching to the N.E. seems to point out 
the destruction of a former constituent part of the is . 
This division is distinguished from all the others in | 
without craters, and having on its surface no loose scorim or 
streams of vitreous lava, and no pumice of its own ejection. Ttis_ 
abundantly watered; but possesses no mineral springs or signs of 
volcanic activity. > 
The original minerals of St. Michael's are not numerous or 
of large size, yet they are not all without interest to mi 
Quartz is formed in brilliant minute crystals in the ejected 
of Agoa de Pao, and in cells of the amygaloids of the Furnas, Pico 
da Vara, and Sette Cidades. At tho last place it is simple an 
stalactitic, associated with milk-white calcedony and w 
and radiating arragonite, With the aragonite the base is so much 
imbued, that muriatic acid produces effervescence, even ne 
none of the mineral is visible with a lens of quarter inch 
Olivine is found imbedded in most of the lavas, not large or 
tinctly crystallised but of highly brilliant lustre and colour, is 
concretions yarying in size from a pigeon's to a goose’s egg, and 
also in rolled crystals among the sea and river sands when it has 
been freed from its matrix. Augite is gencrally small and uncrys- 
tallised or fractured, but in the scoriw of the Pico da Pe 
it occurs, though very rarely, in crystals of half an inch diameter 
retaining all their regularity of form under a dall scoridceous _ 
surface, and in a few well-formed crystals in reddish wack® at | 
Sette Cidades. The pumice of Agoa de Pao contains innume- 
rable fragments of black pitchstone, mostly porphyritic, a 
even a tolerably fine kind, yet interesting on account of the 
tiful iridescent tarnish presented by its fresh fractures, a 
Titsnltio iron, forme nearly mincty por cent, of (he saan 
N. and S. of the Serra da Agoa de Pao, where its greater specific 


* 
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gravity has lodged it during the abrading process by which its 
softer matrix was washed away. In the ejected aye masses of 
the same parts are minute but brilliant erystals of specular, with 
others of oxidised octahedral iron; and to the felspar and shorl of 
these masses are attached microscopic but distinct and sharply- 
formed red-yellow octahedral crystals, the angles giving a mean of 
109° 28', of which the writer bas not yet learned the name. It 
has been suggested that they may be “ Pyrrhite,” a mineral found 
by M. Perowski of St. Petersburg, near Menziusk,” in a drusy 
cavity of ee ; In which case they will merit the attention of 
collectors, ¢ minerals of the Furnas are siliceous sinter, 
(inferior to the Icelandic) rare coatings of fiorite, sulphur, in 
small crystals and larger crusts; silica, separated hy local heat 
from its parent earths and rocks; su crelphate of alumina mixed: 
with an alkaline base; muriate of ; films of sulphuret of iron, 
of which Dr, Webster found masses under the surface; and sub- 
stances in amygdaloid decomposed, which are no doubt common 
trappean species. Glassy felspar abounds in the porphyries, but 
always in small crystals. 

‘The particular geological features of St. Michael's having been 
described, it will not be improper to consider to what era its 
earlier formations may be referred. Its fundamental basalt, the 
brown pe, of the Pico da Vara, the Sette Cidades, and 
Agoa de Pao, and the arragonitic amygdaloid and augitiferous 
wack’ of the Sette Cidades are rocks of St. Mary's, for which 
island the pliocene station of Sicily has been proposed, but there 
are no organic remains to prove the connection. If, however, 
the sulphur of the Furnas and Ribeira Grande is derived prima- 
rily from the decomposition of animal matter, as Professor Ge- 
mellaro of Sicily has shown with respect to the substance gene- 
rally, it is possible that the same testaceous mollusca exist in 
another form below St, Michael's, which are found in a fossil 
state at St. Mary's; and that these two islands are linked ina 
chain of tertiary formation, extending through the Azores to the 
westernmost island of Flores, where a subcrystalline limestone, 
without organic remains, occurs in abundance. © n 

In its Botany the Flora of St. Michael's represents the whole 
pi lago, in wine re most recent biter mil et found 

phwnogamous eryptogamous species. Of this num- 
ber, excluding 63 indigenous, two-thirds are Britisti, the 
remainder peninsular and Madeira plants. ‘The following are the 
ee Azorian given in Scheubert’s “ Flora Azorica’”’ (Bonn, 
844), and Watson's Amplification in the London Journal of 
Botany for November, 1844:— 
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Rhacotheca Azorica, 
Gymnomitrium erythrorhizum. 
Hypoum Hochstetteri. 
Affantodia Azorica. 
Lycopodium cernuum. 


Pi 
Holcus rigidus. 
Deyeuxia cospitosa. 
Azorica, 
Gaudinia fragilis. 
Festuca petra, 
Carex Guthnickiana. 
Azorica, 
——- levienulis. 
— rigidifolia. 
——- Hochstetteriana. 
——- Floresinna. 
-——— Vuleani. 
Luzula Azorica. 
Juncus lucidus. 
Smilax tetragona. 
Habenaria micrantha, 
longebracteata, 
Juniperus oxycedrus (variety), 
Myrica Faya, 
Euphorbia Azorica, 
Styginna. 
Urtiea Azorica. 

















Persea Azorica (two varieties), 
Plantago Azorica. 2 
Scabiosa nites. 

mney 

Bellis Azorica, 

Solidago Azorica. 








———- umbellata. 

Rubia splendens (variety). 
Asclepias fraticosa. 

Erythreea diffusa (variety). 
Myosotis Azorica. 
Conyolvulus Sepicm (variety). 
Euphrasia Azorica. 





Lysimachia Azoriea, ~ 
Myrsine retusa, ~ 
Erica Azorica, 
Vaccinium longifloram. 

~~ cylindraceum. - 


Sanicula Azorica, 
Nasturtium flexuosum. 
Cardamine Calderarum. 
Cerastium Azoricum. 
Hypericum foliosum. 
——_—— decipiens. 
Rhamous latifolrus. 
Rubus Hochstetterorum. 


No other wild animals are seen than the rabbit, ferret, weasel, 
rat, mouse, and bat; to which may be added the frog, introduced 
a few years ago by a landed proprietor, and now inhabiting every: 
pool. ‘The fish are mostly the same as those of Madeira, described 
in the Reverend Mr. Lowe's excellent work. a 

The birds permanently belonging to the island are the buz~ 
zard, which gave its name to the “ Agores,” litle owl (Strix 
passcrina), starling, blackbird, chaffinch, mountain finch, canary 
finch, yellow wagtail, redbreast, black cap, willow wren, golden- 
crested wren, wood-pigeon, rock-pigeon, red-l z 
quail, sanderling, green sandpiper, Sandwich tern, heeri 
common gull, and stormy petrel. In addition to these, of whi 
some are rare, others common, the following are occasional yisit~ 
ants ;—the swallow, cagle-owl, raven, crow, pied wood} 
hoopoe, bullfinch, goldfinch, heron, crane, bitten, cur- 


ab 
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Although the climate is variable both in heat and humidity, 
stisd esliy pene coments gpa goo 
comfort, or out ash 
ness. yWrabiraeaeaincats Clee ane dese in the 
atmosphere to offer an occasional mitigation of the sun's heat, so 
in winter there are few days when this is not felt, and Sasiog the 
whole there is not one of necessary total suspension of agri- 
oa yakicg the of the five 840, 1841, 1842, 1943, 
the average of the five years 1! , " 
and 1844, and reducing the observations to apply to the level 
of the sea at half-tide, the barometer hetween 30°69 in. 
and 29°46 in., the extremes having been 30°87 in. and 29°10 in., 
and the mean re 30-166 in,, varying between 30-240 in. 
of 1844, and 30-067 in. of 1843, The mean of the summer balf 
of the year (April to September, both included) ix 30-212 in., of 
winter 30-120 in., both the maximum and minimum baving 
pees always attained during the latter season. In summer the 
average range has between 30°57 in. and 29-62 in., in winter 
between 30-69 in, and 29°46 in., the greatest, a mean of 1* 
taking place about, the time of new year, and the least, 0°95 
near Midsummer,” 
There is no regular characteristic in the winds except a pre- 
valence at times from the N.E. or N,W., and the 
change from a SW, Veale. to a moderate N,W. breeze. The latter 
circumstance is well known to mariners of the trade, and taken 
advantage of by them in returning pees having been com- 
ibe goo amn Ey mlgalarigeal seaward. During the 
ast five years there bas been a mean number of 9 calm days, 
and the following number, omitting fractions, of each wind 
N. 10; E. 20; SE. 40; S. 17; SW. 51; W. 
He ae cating that = island is removed eer that 
antic where wester ly winds general 
ce Sabet Spare cf aerbery aol eune ames 
over those from other of the compass. Sores are not fre~ 
quent or generally of duration, but they are etd while th 
last. They have been found by observations, carefully 












on 5 of the islands, to possess a decidedly character 
terfered with, however, by the great altizade of Pico . 


in the N. of Russia, 
the Ext 
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regular course of progression. Some tend to the S.E., others to 
the N.E.; none appear to to the westward or to range from 
due E. more than between N.N.E. and S.S.E. S.W. gales, the 
most formidable in an open port of southern exposure, shift as has 
been stated, generally to the N.W., and moderate at that point, 
Proving that they bave a south-casterly course, their centres bees? 
ing to the northward of the island. With respect to the mean 

of winds, it appears to be distributed as follows:—N. and E. less 
than 4 of the table of forces used inthe Royal Novy W.4; NE. 
and S.E, more than 4; S, and N.W. 4}; and S.W. nearly 5. OF 
the summer months the avernge force is little more than 3, of the 
winter under 5}. Observations having been made to ascertain 
how far the state of the sca prevents communication with the 
shore at Ponta Delgada during the year, it results that there are 
50 days of interruption; 41 in winter, and 9 in the summer balf- 


wal Table is subjoined to exhibit the averages of 

ric temperature, and it is only necessary to add that the extremes 
of the whole year have been 46° and 84°; 46° and 76° of the 
winter; 46° and 84° of the summer; 46° and 72° of Febraary; 
and 64° and 84° of the month of August. 


‘The half-year, 


A much greater proportion of vapour exists in the air in all 
seasons of the year than is known in England, in consequence 
of the small size of the island and its higher mean temperature. 
‘The mean hygrometrical dew point of the summer half year has 
been 58}; of the winter, 55°; making the quamity of in 
a cubic foot of air 5-35 grains and 4-87; and the mean 
114° and 64° respectively. . Either in consequence of this greater 
humidity (whose extremes, in grains of vapour, are 7:80" and 
2-90"), or the conducting power of the mountains, heavy thunder- 
storms are unknown, although ships have been struck by lightning 
in the neighbourhood, a circumstance deserving investigati — 

In different years there is considerable variation in the quan- 
tity of rain and dew, the mean of the whole year being 
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30 inches near the level of the sea, and the maximum 42; while 
it is probably not less than 50 on the mountains. There is not 
the same irregularityin the evaporation, its annual amount neither 
greatly exceeding nor falling short of the mean of 45 inches. ‘The 
ain of the summer months amounts to 9, of the winter to 21 
inches, the evaporation being of the former season 28 inches, and 
of the latter 17, Asa natural effect, vegetation languishes in the 
lower parts of the island during the drier part of the summer, and 
plants, whose roots grow near the surface, are dried up, while 
agricultural crops are not unfrequently lost from excessive dry 
ness, The soil of the island being ondowed with little capillary 
attraction, its surface becomes dry and dusty, when there is still 
suflicient moisture 9 inches below to support plants whose roots 
descend to that bh; and although 1 nay propane of clay is 
— there is sufhcient to retain water prevent its loss by 

tration. 

It was ascertained by the census of 1840 that the awe 
numbered 80,809 souls, living in 19,726 houses, and divi into 
classes as follows:— 














Above 7 years ol. 
Proprietors of land 058 
Farmers not proprictors 2,698 1,970 
Apicolturd labourers.» « | 39,890 20,255 
. il 





To civil employments under go- 
verument 6 6 6 ee 


No fixed employment 
Mendicants’ 2s 
Military « + + € 





Uniler 7 years of ages v6 
by Fiver pcre ea 








wen not include about 200 foreign residents, of whom two-thirds are British 
subjects, 





Of this number rather less than 20,000 live at Ponta and 
in its subordinate villages; nearly 9000 in villages of the west 
end of the island; 8000 in the district of las; 15,900 in the 
town and district of Ribeira Grande ; 7000 in the town and dis- 
trict of Alagoa; 7800 in the town and district of Villa Franca ; 
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8600 in Povongao and its villages; and 4500 in the eastern dis- 
trict of Nordeste. — 
The military are stationed at Ponta Delgada, where also 
reside the majority of the traders, artisans, fishermen, nuns, and 
mendicants; the landed proprietors are nearly divided between 
the three towns of Ponta Delgada, Ribeira Grande, and Alagoa; 
the other classes are distributed proportionately over the island. 
‘The ratio of the juctive to the unproductive part of the popu- 
dation is “453 to °547 ; taking the whole as unit. Of the produc- 
tive | ene the agricaltural, including the labours of women and older 
children, is 28; of other branches, 121 ; leaving a loss of “004 
for ineffective children. The profits of agriculture +660; 
trade and its employments, +010 ; other classes of Iabour, “240; 
professions and private means, ‘069; the public revenue, “O15; 
and charity, “006. “A 
There is a considerable predominance of females over males, 
chiefly in the ages above seven years, owing no doubt to the 
emigration of male labourers to the Brazils, The authorities 
make great efforts to prevent this drain of the best part of the 
ulation, by poculiar observance of the passport laws, but without 
effect. The emigration is, however, less extensive at St. Michael's 
than in the other islands, because the labourer can find nearly 
constant employment at adequate wages; for while at St. Mary's 
the proportion of males to females is 477 to 523, at Pico 473 to 
527, and at Fayal 446 to 554, at St. Michael's it is 485 to S17, 
During the year before the census there were 708 marri 
3860 births, and 2252 deaths; making for a of 
the population 8°7, 477, - 27°8. If the public docoment 
conyeying this information be correct, the pe ind are 
arikiog, and show that, as no increase has fa en place ante 
number of the population of late years, the emigration is very 
great, But even in the extreme of this case there will be a con- 
siderable excess of births unaccounted for. * ‘The proportion of 
births to marriages is also unusual, and would fix a character 
of immorality on the people—that is, indeed, ap ib in their 
habits. An establishment is maintained at Ponta Delgada forthe 
support of illegitimate children, which receives an a yearly 
number of 168 of both sexes, or 2! for every 100 of the whole 
number born; but as this does not include the children of many 
who support them privately, or those dying before they can be sent 
to the establishment, it may be affirmed that considerably more 
than a fifth part of the births are illegitimate; and that, large as 
this proportion is, the numbers are greater in the towns than in 
the villages, in spite of the means notoriously in common use to 
anticipate parturition. + «ad 
In physical characteristics the people present a much greater 
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variety than would be expected within such narrow limits, and 
marked local distinctions show that Kirsten a little amal; 
mation has taken place between the inhabitants of different dis- 
tricts since they were peopled by the first settlers. Light hair, a 
roand face, and grey eyes, distinguish the natives of the N.W. 
—— brown hair and eyes, a lower forehead, and narrower 
ace, those of the S,W.; black hair, round and full dark eyes, 
oval face, ex) forehead, and compressed mouth, those of 
Ponta Dol; and its neighbourhood; black hair, herp elon- 
ted eyes, heavy eyebrows, low forchead; pointed and wide nose, 
ane mouth, it fs d lips, and generally a sharp face and dimi- 
nished facial angle, those of Ribeira Grande. Nothing ean be as- 
certained as to their various origin ; but it may be conjectured that 
the first inhabitants of the N.W. paris, where the principal vil- 
lage is called Britanha, came from Britain; of Ponta 
and its neighbourhood, from Spain (possibly during her dominion 
over the A: }); and of Ribeira Grande from the N.E. of Por 
togal. «Beas vd sud cwonteu! a50 ob. sbonbe. aiid sise,/end 
great height is a rare characteristic; but they are well, though 
pasa h made, and active. The men are capable of long con- 
tinued Iabour and exertion ; as they prove in working day after 
day with a short-handled hoe, and in the ease with which they 
accomplish journeys of 30 miles on foot without ing. 

A constant exercise of this capability for active habits, joined 
to a temperate use of stimulants, simplicity of food, and a mild 
and equable climate, renders the diseases of the people = simple 

7% a 





as they are few. Dr. Bullar had more luring: 

stay of 150 days in 1839, of forming an opinion on the subject 
than the local physicians, who are not often consulted by the sick 
poor; as he resided in the rural districts, he gave his advice gra- 
tuitously, and earned a reputation for kindness of manner and 
readiness of access, which must have brought great numbers of 
cases under his notice. He states that he treated 465 patients, 
and on this experience founds a conclusion that the common dis- 
eases are not so much active as atonic, less inflammatory than 


lieves to be table diet (also too much anit the rich), and 
Me more stimulating kind. -He does not allude to 
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diseases ; bronchial inflammation ; fever, with inflammation of the 
mucous membrane; simple lumours, requiring removal; and 
bronchocele.* Consumption is so rare that Dr. Bullar saw only 
two cases; and he considers this further evidence of the effect of 
great vicissitudes of temperature in multiplying cases in other 
countries ; and also that humidity in this climate is favourable to 
those predisposed to the disease, Ws 
There are in the island three public hospitals for the sick, 
where poor patients receive treatment gratis; one is at Ponta 
Delgada, one at Ribcira Grande, and the other at Villa Franca, 
Their aggregate annual income is more than 6000/.; their ex- 
enditure 55001. . The whole average number entered yearly is 
b795; of whom 2650 are.cured, and 75 die; the small propor- 
tion. of deaths being rather a consequence of mild diseases than of 
an. effective system of management in the hospitals. . 
The people are generally industrious, sober, frugal, and, with 
an exception common in southern climates, cleanly. im, their 
persons... Their address is. mild, and engaging, but epee 
passionate temper and vindictive disposition; and, notwi 
ing the familiarity of their salutations, naturally distrastfal of each 
other, and deficient in real cordiality of feeling. In domestic life 
they are harsh and cruel; men beating their wives, and mothers 
their children, with the greatest ferocity, Their moral character 
is.alao of » low standard, whether as regards truth, honesty, or 
chastity ; nor in any class are breaches of these virtues sufici 
reprobated to correct the popular neglect of them. As if sensi 
of their dangerous propensities, the people never Jive in retit 
situations at a distance from the protection of neighbours, but con- 
struct, their habitations in villages, where they can at all times 
command assistance. . ‘pe 
This precaution so far gives security that fewer crimes are 
committed than would, be expected. from, the passions of the 
people... During the years 1842, 1843, and, 1844, 279. offences 
were reported, to the authorities—16, murders, 11 violent rob- 


© Bronchocele is not 60 common as to be in any degree a popolar featute ; but betes 
Jp @ great measure confined to the mountainous pert of thetaland) itwould be 
to ascertain how far its ecourrence may arise from cases operating among the 
Switzerland. Dr, Jotinson, in treating of the goitre of that country, states that 

Uirenty eases above the Jake of Geneva for one below if, and attributes its 

‘valence to the water used for driviking, which loses ite bad qualities hy: deposition of 
suspended matter inthe lake, ‘The Rhone, it may be observed, rises at the foot of pri 
wwitive mountaius, aud fa its p through the Valaiy, is fed. from aimilar soure 
taking up in its eapid eourse the elements of prtntive rocks. Now, ifthe conadlt 

of granite and gneiss are a mean of “60 silicia, “16 alumina, “01 limne, -11 J 

°03 iron—and thore of Jaya, "60 siliceas -17 alumina, -05 lime, “05 ay 

aud “03 itou—it follows that water Bowing Uyough both formatone will 

timilar qualities; #0 at St. Michuel’s the eflects of the mountain-water may be 

with those of the Rthone above the Lake of Geneva, inet anti 
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beries, 54 common thefts, 126 riots (mostly attended by wound- 
ings), and 72 minor offences—giving a mean of little more than 
one offence for every thousand souls of the population per annum ; 
of which one-tenth may be called of a grave nature. As there is 
no efficient system of police, the perpetrators of crime frequently 
elude discovery; or, if discovered, may escape punishment by 
the intimidation of principal witnesses (accomplices deriving no 
advantage from giving evidence) ; or, being convicted, suffer pu- 
nishments very little lionate to their offences. In spite, 
however, of this epee tina of crime, the idand 
enjoys great tranquillity; and it may be inferred from this fact 
that the people present great susceptibilities for improvement. 
Some progress has been made towards this object by the in- 
stitution of local schools for gratuitous education, but the num- 
ber requires to be inereased. According to public documents 
there are only 13 in the whole island ; the number of private esta- 
blishments being 54; and the total of pupils being 848 males and 
451 females. This number bears a ion of +0161 to the 
population—the males of +0105, and the females -0056; the 
proportion of male pupils to the total of the sex being +0216, and 
that of the females +0108. Assuming that one-fifth of the I~ 
lation is within the usual ages of scholastic education, it will fol- 
Jow that only one-twelfth of the number requiring instruction 
actually receive it; yet this is above the proportions of the conti- 
nental provinces of Portugal, where the highest number is 1 in 


14. As the parochial clergy are — Lj geben and do not 
keeping 








discharge very active duties, the schools might 
be laid on them; and a much smaller sum than it would be ne- 
cessary to payto lay teachers, added to the priest's stipend of about 
302,, or the curate’s of 201, would induce them willingly to regard 
edveation ag one of their regular parochial functions, 

There is nothing peculiar in the popular costume except the 
carapuga of the men, with a wide front and longer points than 
that of St. Mary’s, now fast giving way to common straw and felt 
hats, and the large hooded cloak of blue cloth worn by the women. 
With respect to the higher classes, it is almost unnecessary to say 
that their dress and customs are those of other civilized countries. 
In their manners there is a remnant of the courteous forms of 
bygone days; the requested ‘ission to visit, the ceremanious 
conducting of the visitor to the seat of honour, the studied polite 
inquiries, the prolonged leave-taking, the formal offer of services, 
the special communication of domestic events, and many other 
polite offices—which, if not. valuable for their sincerity, are 
agreeably contrasted with the gradual introduction of more repub- 
ican manners among younger members of society. 

No manly sports, the holiday amusements of other countries, 
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engage the many days of abstinence from labour ‘nothorised by 
the church ; the few with which the people are acquainted: ett 
confined to boys. The popular recreations are church, 
sions, street masquerades and their accompaniment of water- 
throwing during the carnival, rustic feasts and imitation 
lovees in celebration of the Whitsuntide holidays, and the even- 
ing “ charamba," where » crowded circular dance is performed, 
with immovable gravity, to the unvarying yet melodious strains of 
a wire-strung guitar accompanied by a vocal recitative, 
Though small in size, the houses of the poor are strongly 
built, well roofed with straw or tiles, and provided with ample 
doors and unglazed windows. ‘The interior, however, is finished 
with no attention to comfort. It is generally divided into com 
ments by screens of cane or basket-work, on an earthen floor 
beaten hard by use, bat often damp by absorption froma bumid 
atmosphere; the walls are seldom plastered; and, on the whole, 
the houses seem intended to afford shelter from the elements, 
but no other advantage, Itcan indeed scarcely be otherwise, as 
the people, with few exceptions, build their own habitations. A 
man setting up in life tkes a perpetual lease of a small plot of 
ground, and, according to his means, raises on ita house costing 
between 10/, and 402 There are few whose means allow them 
to expend money on comfort ; their object being to provide the 
necessary shelter for their families, and, if they can, storehouses 
for their stock and crops. . 
In & proportionate d the same may be said of the middle 
and higher classes; with rare exceptions, of persons who, having 
resided in forcign countries, decorate one or two 
rooms. An open entrance and condensing stone staircase 
duce damp, t be deposited on the bare whitewashed walls; the 
badly fitted doors dows give rise to draughts of air-when 
not swelled by humidity; the want of ceilings below admits to 
the first floor sitting-rooms cither the cold of vaults or efluvia of 
horses and other animals occupying them; no fire-places warm 
the rooms; no grate furnishes the kitchen ; and, to complete the 
style of arrangement, there is either a total want or inconvenient 
adaptation of other desiderata deemed indispensable in Ei 
Jt as not then surprising that, while the climate and 
waters invite invali lespite the defective means of transport 
and the length of the voyage—they are repelled by the known 
want of accommodations; which, if somewhat superfluous to the 
healthy, are almost necessaries to the sick. If houses were built, 
asin most other countries, purposely for letting, the appreciation 
of better arrangements might induce the proprietors to 
them, and the general style of construction be gradually i 
But from the slow progress made by all artisans employed in 
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boilding, rather than the greater expense of ‘materials, 
houses cost more than in England, are not le invest- 
ments for capital. A dwelling-house, built in the usual manner, 
of two stories, the upper for residence, the lower for stables and 
store-rooma, and having within its foundations an area of 2000 
ware feet, costs about 15002.; and one of 1500 square fect, 
Bon: but the highest rent that could be expected for them 
would not exceed 30/. and 20/. per annum respectively—an in- 
come of between 2 and 24 per cent. This, in a place where the 
rates of discount for bills vary between 10 and 20 percent.,is 
sufficient to prevent any speculation in house-building. Forta- 
antely, however, for persons in situations under government, and 
other temporary residence, there are always empty houses requir- 
ing tenants, and the supply is equal to the demand; but it isa 
general complaint that, Tihough other domestic expenses are the 
same as at Lisbon, rent is as much dearer as the houses are leas 
finished and comfortable, ¥ 

Although the means of living at the command of the 
judged according to usual criterm, should be more than sufficient 
for their necessities, their condition is genorally low, and there is 
even much indigence to be found. Higher wages are paid for 
daily labour of all kinds than in England, taken according to the 

rices of the common bread-corn in Both countries, wheat in 

nd and Indian corn at St. Michael's, The wages of 
toral labourers in the former at 18d. per diem, are in a ratio of 
2+5 to the price of 60s, a quarter for wheat; the artisan’s at 30d,, 
nearly 4-19. ‘The avetage price of Indian corn at St. Michael's 
is 22s, per quarter ; the Inbourer's wages of 7d. being as 2°65, 
and the artisan’s of 17d. as 6-44; to which may be added, that 
the effective value of English labour, whether in the field or the 
workshop, is double that of St, Michael's, There is a constant 
demand for labour of both kinds, without improving the condition 
of the lnbourer ; and among the tenant population there is a ge- 
neral complaint of irresistible pauperization by the exactions of 
Janded proprietors. 

A common estimate of the whole landed rental is 150,000/. 
per annum; and this would appear, from the average ex ‘ion 
of 30,000 quarters of corn valued at 50,0002, and 90,000 boxes 
of oranges valued at 40,000/., to be correct. Subtracting from. 
it the value of oranges, and 10,0002. for the wine produced v! 
vineyards, the rental paid by arable land is found to be 100,000. 
Of the 147,200 acres of area, the official accounts give 2100 to 
orange gardens, 2400 to vineyards, 40,100 to arable land, and 
102,600 t mountain grounds, rivers, roads, and dwellings. 
So little of the mountain-ground pays rent, that the 40,100 acres 
of arable land may be considered as changed with 100,000/, The 
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total average quantity of corn produced is.stated by the tithe- 
contractor to be 45,000 quarters of Indian ara ve 0,000; 
15,000 quarters of wheat, worth 35,000/. ; and) 24,000 quarters 
of beans, worth 30,000/.; a total of 120,002. Rents vary, ac- 
cording to locality and other circumstances, between 10s. and 
71. per acre, but the average would appear to be 2d. 108.5 plese 
which the cereal crops place no more than  3/., paying rent, 
and tithes, but leaving all other charges to be provided ie 
secondary crops of green vegetables. Of these the 
and nea both articles of extensive 

whose average produce is 6/. 10s. per acre; asum sufficient to 
support the farmer, but not to raise him. from his dependence on 
his landlord. The average rent ought not to be more than 25g. 
an acre, but the landlord will not anuonee reduction ; and so 
long as a rural pernlaliin, of 40,000 souls is: apportioned on the 
same number of acres of land, he will scarcely be requested to 
make it. The true remedy lies in, clearing the mountains, and 
thus increasing the quantity of disposable land, and i pay ten! the 
modes of cultivation; but both require capital, and therefore are 
not within the reach of those whose condition would be improved 

them. Liye 

So far as the means of the husbandman allow,, his meek 
of agriculture is good : the eae les of cleaning 
nuring being well understood and malta nae practice. _Ma- 
ure is sown with the crops Seinen it, weeds are keptdown 
by frequent hocing; yet, the want of natural fertility im the sail 
prevents it from malin at an, — time the occasional heavy crops 
of other countries, An acre of potatoes produces between a hun- 
dred and fifty and two hundred Reciaie ee Indian cora, between 
twenty-five and forty-five; of wheat filteen to twenty; and, 
proportionately, of other coreg A rough analysis of the, 
gives in 100 parts a mean of 3 water, 88 silica,.5 alumina,and 
4 oxide of iron; ancl it.is therefore deficient in the powers both of 
absorption and capillary. atiraction, liable to become dusty onthe 
surface soon after the heaviest rains, and without those salts whicl 
in other soils are brought up and lixiviated for the nourishment 
of plants. The implements of husbandry are a light pow 
whose rough iron-poinied mould-board. serves as) coulier and 
share; a hoe, made of » 10-inch squsre plate, narrowed atthe 
back,,and, set_on,.a.2-font, handle. at, on angle of 45¢, 2 most 
awkward instrument in an unpractised hand, but serving all the 
purposes of hoe and shovel for its master, These, with a bill- 
iit for fences, form the whole.stock of implements of a small 
St, Michael's farmer; his means of transport for ees 
the oss, with its heavy pack-saddle and panniers, or the.old: Por 
tuguese ox-cart, labouring heayily on its ungreased revolving, axles. 
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The ass carries a load of about two hundred weight-a distance of 
ten miles; the ox-cart, drawn by two, four, or six oxen, according 
to circumstances, from ten to twenty-hundred weight; the trans- 
port costing about « peuny per hundred weight for every English 
mile of distance. 

To the poor cultivator belong, such as they are, the profits 
of arable: land, pasturage being confined to the mountains, and 
dry forage consisting of the leaves of Indian corn’; the proprietor 
generally holds in bis own hands the management and returns of 
vineyards and orange-gardens. Two thousand four hundred acres 
of land are occupied by the former, producing annually beween 
2000 and 10,000 pipes of a thin pale white wine, carcleasly 
made from grapes that in their best state are deficient in saccha- 
rine matter. “A pipe gives a fifth of lecs for distillation, and these 
their twentieth part of proof spirit, the: whole liquid yielding 
less than 5 per cent. As the average value of a pipe is about 
2d. 10s., the value of anacre of vineyard 16/,, the’ annual charge 
for tithes, pruning, and manufacturing, If, 8s., and the average 

roduction little more than a pipe, the profit on vineyardsis. about 
per cent. of ‘the capital invested. The cost of an acre of 
orange-garden is 50/. for the ground (twenty years” purchase of 
the rent), and enclosing and planting, 18/. It pays its charges 
in cereal crops during the first ten years, when it comes to yield 
30 boxes of oranges; worth’ 10/., increasing this progressively to 
202, or even 252. per annum its charges for pruning and dressing 
in the latter atita betaty repaid by the firewood, and its nett return 
amounting to between 15 and'30 per cent, per annum. 

Taxation is generally light on land, although bearing on 
trade’ in proportion to the proliibitory policy of the Portuguese 
government. The whole local’ revenue’ amounts to 35,0002. 
yearly, land paying in tithes and minor charges, 12,6000. ; trade, 
in duties of customs, 10,800/. ; national property; judicial fines, 
post-office, and others, 11,600. ‘The rate paid by land is about 
one-twelfth of’ the rental; by trade nearly 29 per cent. on 
chargeable foreign products, In ‘Portugal land’ pays 59. ‘per 
head of the population; at St, Michael's 39 

Few articles of any Kind are manufactured by the people, 
whose dress consists chiefly of British fabrics. Some strong linen 
was formerly made for exportation to the Brazils, but the market 
has been lost since’ the eee eed of ‘that country, and the 
trade'is now cotifined 'to the A coarse thin woollen drug- 
get employs a few domestic looms ; a rough, weak, red pottery is 
made at Villa Franca from the clay’of St, Mary's; an oil is ex- 
pressed from the berries of the mountain laurel (Persea Sa 
consumed when it is‘made; ‘and’ an inferior lime is made fr 
Lisbon limestone’ with faggot-wood, to supply thie'moderate det 
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There are many beaches and landing- 
marked with a cross in the map, but they are 
commanded by high cliffs or small forts. the last 
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‘| strong natural obstacles, when his 1500 men, clambering 
artes itous water-course, succeeded in routing 5000 strongly 
entrenched, and supported by a park of artillery. -— 

It now only remains to refer to the publications affording 
the best information about St. Michael's. The best charts, at 
present, are those by Laurie and Norie of London, which will 
soon be superseded by the results of the survey made in 1844, 
under the direction of Captain Vidal, of her Majesty's steam ship 
“Styx.” This survey will supply extensive soundings, correct 
ps los details, and faithful views of land, not found in any 

ning charts. Of books, the best on geology is an account by 
Dr. Webster (Boston, 1821); on the climate and diseases, the 
« Winter in the Azores’ of Dr. and Mr. Bullar (London, 1841); 
on the botanical flora, Scubert’s « Flora Azorica’ (Bonn, 1844), 
and a more complete list by Mr, Hewitt Watson in the London 
Journal of Botany, of November, 1844. But the thorough exa~ 
mination of the island is still to be undertaken; and there is no 
doubt that it would ‘afford interesting discoveries to the ‘ 
naturalist, and philosopher in all branches of knowledge on which 
this paper is ‘offered only as an imperfect communication. 





VII. —Notes of an Excursion from Battim to Artvin. By M. Fred. 
Goarracino, H. M., Vice-Consul at Battim. Communicated 
by Mr. Consul Brant. 


1 tert Batim on Sunday morning at 6 o'clock, and proceeded 
along the beach in a northerly direction. I chose the longer road 
round the peninsula rather than that across its neck, a8 in some 
= the latter was difficult to pass on account of deep mud, 1, 
owever, soon had reason to repent of the choice, when, half an 
hour after starting, I found myself unexpectedly before a rapid 
and deep run of water. T say unexpectedly, because two days 
before I had passed by the spot, and did not observe the sae 
of a stream; but during the night the snow on the edge of # 
marsh had thawed, and the water rising, forced a passage 
the bank of shingle into the sea. I have since learned tat a 
similar occurrence is frequent after heavy rains, but the strenins 
soon dry up, and the action of the sea, throwing up the shingle, 
obliterates every vestige of them. We managed after some diffi 
culty to cross the water, which though deep was only 3 yards 
wide, by throwing over it a branch of a tree, and holding on 
it as we passed on our horses. For half an hour we continu 
along the sea-shore, which turns gradually to the W., and 
reat the plain of Cahaber, on which a tribe of Koords have 
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their winter quarters. After traversing the plain for about a mile, 
we came to a house which the Sanjak Bey was building. I found 
the bey surrounded by fifty or sixty followers of Mehdet Bey, who 
was himself @ fugitive from his home in Adjarah, on account of 
his beg compromised in Kior Hussein Boys late revolt, These 
people gain a subsistence by plundering all travellers whom they 
meet, and if pursued by officers of justice, hide themselves in the 
woods, The Sanjak Bey, being a relative of Mehdet Bey, not 
only connived at their acts, but, it is said, eren participated in 
the plunder, He ordered two of his men to accompany imo to 
the banks of the Jorik, which I reached a proceeding westward 
from the bey's house, at half-past 8 o'clock. I estimate the dis- 
tance from Battim at about 7 miles. There is a road to Art- 
yin on both banks of the Jorak, I followed that on the western 
bank, as the better one, having crossed the river in a ferry-boat 
at Kizil Toprak. At this, season the Jordk is there only 30 
aay broad, and 7 or 8 fect deep, but from the month of 
lay to the middle of Soptember its bed stretches to a width 
to 300 yards, Our road turned due 8. eco forest 
of large beech-trees, and over Cea ground, 
wence of a late fall of nearly a foot of snow, my guide lost 
the way soon after we entered the forest, and ii of get- 
ting through it in half an hour, we were 2 hours wandering 
about. On emerging from the wood, we descended to the river, 
bordered here by a level of 300 to 400 yards wide, The 
eastern bank is a continued plain as far as this, from the river's 
mouth, a distance of about 8 miles. In half an hour we 
reached the termination of the level, quitted the river and turned 
to the right over a hill, on the top of which is situated “ Om- 
boli,” a village ing thirty well-built houses, and eon- 
tiguous to a large forest of oak, clot and alder trees, Pass- 
ing through the village, we descended the hill, and in 15 mi- 
nutes came to the Joruk again, which here flows through a plain 
of about 2 miles in length and breadth. We saw on the op- 
site side of the river the village of Erghe, which contains fort 
jouses; owing to the quality and size of the tract of cultivable 
Jand which surrounds it, it is the most flourishing village in the 
district of Batém. At the end of this plain the valley of the 
Joriik contracts, and the district of Battim terminates. The Adja- 
rali-S6, coming from the E., here unites with the Joritk, and forms 
the boundary between Majhal and Batim. Our road now 
passed along the of a rocky hill, and continued so for near); 
an hour, alter which, gradually ascending, we came to the smal 
village of Miruvet, situated at the mouth of a ravine by the river's 
side, and containing five or six houses. On the opposite bank of 
the river is another village, called Maghul Ispir, containing from 
VOL, xv, x 
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thirty to forty houses, and the ruins of a large building, which 
belonged to the agha of the place, but was dest by Babir 
Pasha on account of its owner, a partizan of Kior Hussein Bey’s, 
having resisted the Jeaha's troops dating the bey's revolt.” A 
curious fact connected with this was related to me by a native of 
Mirovet, and afterwards repeated to me by several other persona. 
T mention it as tending to ot how little Hafiz Pasha could de- 

nd on the troops sent by Osman Pasha to co-operate with him 
in subduing Kior Hussein. While the latter was at Majhub Ispir 
with his followers, Uzunoglu Mehmet Agha, tho commander of 
Osman Pasha’s troops, came to Miruvet; it was agreed between 
Kior Hussein Bey and Uzunoglu that a feigned engagement from 
the opposite bat of the river should take place, but that neither 
party should direct their fire on their opponents. The men maiti- 
taitied @ constant fire for two days, and of course without a shot 
taking effect, The troops, who were apparently enemies during 
oe day, crossed the river in boats in the night, and feasted toge- 

ier, 


On leaving Miruvet we proceeded by the side of the river for 
an hour and a half, which brought us to Maradit. Maradit is 
a large village, possessing a bazaar of about seventy shops, built 
around a quadrangle, The village itself is on the top of a hill, 
half an hour distant from the bazaar, which is situated on the 
banks of tho river. The village has boen placed in this position 
to avoid the effects of the fever, which in the hot season prevails 
near the water. The shops at Maradit were supplied in small 
quantities with almost every kind of European manufactures con- 
sumed in these countries, as shawls, prints, calicoes, striped nan- 
keens, and handkerchiefs. The shopkeepers usually purchase 
their goods at Trebizond, excepting one or two of the most 
wwedlitrys.who-isit |Gonstanticiopla cece a yent Cia aaa 
dit I met sixty natives of Artvin and its neighbourhood proceed- 
ing to Khoppa, on their way to Trebizond, to embark for Con- 
stantinople in the steamers. These people resort to the capital 
to work there as labourers, and when they gain a little money, re- 
turu to their families, with whom they reside until their cash is 
finished, when they again resort to the capital to carn more, 
This is a common custom aniong the inhabitants of Livaneh, and 
other districts in the Pashalick of Kars. On an average 150 
persons a month, either going to or retarning from Constanti 
pass by Maradit, which is reckoned 6 hours from Batam. 

I left Maradit at 3 o’clock, and continuing along the banks of 
the Jorak, which are here flat, for about 4 miles, saw the yil- 
lage of Hebba on the eastern bank ; opposite this village the road 
turns a little to the W., and ascends the slope of a mountain for 
half an hour, after which it descends again rather rapidly to the 
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cing no coffee-houses 
or other public places in the village, in which travellers can 
rest, they are obliged to have recourse to the jitality of the 
natives, who, differing in this res} from those of other parts of 
Lazistan, are famed for their civility to strangers. Tho natives of 
the valley of the Jorik cannot, however, properly be called Laz, 
although the villages on the western side are included in Lazistan, 
3 both in Janguage and habits they resemble the jians. 
‘hey are Mohammedans without any mixture of Christians. 
up my lodgings for the night in a large stone house, belonging to 
the N rg or registrar of the village, who hearing while I was 
at Marad{t of my intention to stop at Kadapha, had prepared & 
room for me. I learned from him that this village is composed 
of upwards of 200 houses, about half of which are close to the 
Jorak, and the remainder scattered in the neighbouring ravine, 
eonesitaey runs a torrent into the Jorak called Kara 


‘The inhabitants of Kadapha collect a little wax and honey, and 
grow a small quantity of wheat and barley; but owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country in the neighbourhood, the 
duce is insufficient for their consumption, and they resort to 
tam in winter to gain their livelil ke bour. 

I left Kadapha next morning at hali-past 5 o'clock, and in 10 
minutes afier passed Mirkuvet, @ village containing about filt 
houses. Our road lay through narrow fields, between the Joriil 
and the foot of the mountains on our right, Tt continued so for 
nearly an hour, when turning a little to the W., it became very 
narrow, and ascended the mountain by a very steep path for about 
a quarter of an hour. After this our course became S, again, 
along the slope of the same mountain, the road being still narrow 
and rocky. ‘e rode for nearly 2 hours, when we reached at 9 
AM. the large village of Botehka, situated on the side of the 
mountains; here I stopped to breakfast. The distance is called 
2 hours, but the difficulty of the road rendered our march so 
tedious, 

Botchka contains from eighty to a hundred good-sized houses, 
several of which are of stone and built in contact with each other. 
There are but two or three shops in the village, and they are 
supplied with European goods. natives employ themselves 
in making bricks and earthen jars, with which they supply the 
whole coast between Rizeh and Choruksi, and they act as boat- 
men on the river. In their calling they are considered exe 
ey and their vil furnishes al thirty boats, which ply on 
the Jordék, and to Ki a by sea. ‘The total number be ecb 
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the river is about eighty; of these, Botchka furnishes thirty, Ma- 
radit twenty, and ot cated thirty more. 

We left Botchka at 94 a.m, and a few mitiutes after passed 
an old fort, said to be Genoese. It is placed at the opening of a 
valley, i which flows the Itchkaleh Sa, coming from the 
W., and falling into the Jordk. We crossed the stream by a 
stone bridge, and in a quarter of an hour reached Zituret. Lane 
quantities of tiles are here manufactured, and from hence the wl 
coast of Lazistan is supplied. A mile beyond it we crossed ano- 
ther stream called the Murghur Si, also emptying itself into the 
Jorak from the westward. ‘This stream forms the boundary be- 
tween the province of Lazistan and that of Livaneh, which we now 
entered. The road turns slightly to the E., and continues in this 
direction for about 2 miles, then leaving the banks of the Jo- 
rik, it winds off to the westward over a fin, on which is situated 
Dampal, containing about twenty houses, After riding ahunagls 
the village, we turned towards the river again, reached its ban! 
in 20 minutes, and proceeded aloug them in a south-south-easterly 
direction till 124, when we came to a deserted khan called Omana 
Khan, Our horses having lost nearly all their shoes from the 
rocky nature of the roads, we were obliged to stop here and shoe 
them afresh. This operation I was forced to perform myself, and 
Inowing there were no farriers on the road, I had brought with me 
the necessary utensils. The horses shod, we continued our route 
ina southerly direction through some ploughed fields. Disc 
we got out of these, a steep ascent commenced by a narrow road, 
and we continued along the slope of the mountain, either ascending: 
or descending, for 2 hours, when we passed by a stone bridge, a 
stream called Hatil Derrek Su, and from thence by a similar 
kind of road reached Artvin at 5 o'clock in the evening. The 
distance from Botchka to Artvin is 8 hours, or 24 miles, 

‘The town of Artvin is on the western side of the valley of the 
Jorak, and built on both sides of a ravine, which runs down to 
the river. It has the appearance of a lange village, most of the 
houses being built of wood, and separated from each other by 
gardens planted with mulberry and olive trees. There are a few 
well-built stone houses belonging to Turks, but these are at some 
distance from the rest, at the mouth of the ravine, where is situated 
the Mohammedan quarter. The largest edifice in the upper part 
of the town is a nowly-erected Catholic church, The greater 
tion of the expense of constructing this church was diirn by 
an Armenian Catholic banker at Constantinople. This person 
was originally to have borne the whole cost of it, but the Catholic 
bishop having had it built on a larger scale than intended, the 
sum of 2000/, furnished by the baoker was insufficient, and the 
natives, not to leaye the thing unfinished, were obliged to contri- 
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bute 10002. more. This even would not have sufficed, had the 
latter not lent their gratuitous assistance in carrying the stones 
and timber noes neighbouring hills. In doing ‘his, even the 
‘women aided, a Turk told me that it was astonishing fo see 
with what zeal and poperccane they performed their labour, 
‘The building is entirely of stone, about sixty feet long by twenty- 
six wide, lofty and light, with a vaulted roof, and, without an 
pretension to architectural beauty, is, nevertheless, a credit 
performance. 

Artvin is the capital of the district of Livaneh, and contains 
1000 houses; of these 606 are Turkish, 334 Catholic, and the 
remaining 60 Armenian. The total amount sheeple in the 
place is reckoned at about 5500 souls, The ilies are more 
numerous than the Turks, although their houses are fewer, This 
is owing to the custom prevalent with the Turks, of sons separating 
from their parents as soon as they marry, whereas the sons of the 
Christians continue under the parental roof after marriage. The 
Bazir is situated at the upper end of the ravine, and consists of 
about two hundred very small and mean shops in a narrow and 
dirty street. ‘There are also two or three coffee-houses, in which 
travellers lodge, as there are no khans. ‘The shops are scantily 
supplied with European goods, as the consumption is limited, the 
natives using for clothing, cotton stuffs manufactured here by the 
Catholic Armenians. native manufactures are a coarse eotton 
cloth called shilleh—sometimes dyed red, and used for shirts and 
aprovs by women; but; when undyed, by men; a striped cloth 
called manieeah, used both by men and women; and towels and 
bath cloths: all these are made with British cotton twist, which 
forms the pial article of im at Artvin. The quantity 
consumed annually amounts to about 2000 batmans, equal to 
33,000 Ibs. English, which native merchants bring from Constan- 
tinople. ‘The trade of Artvin lost its importance the Russians 
pee the entry of European manufactures into nies 

vious to this an active intercourse was carried on with Ahkiska, 
which was supplied with many articles of British manufacture 
through Artvin. ‘This year the depression in the trade was greatly 
increased by the scarcity of wheat and barley throughout the 
country, in consequence of which horses were nearly starved 
during’ the winter, and unfit for carrying burdens of any sort. 
Goods could not be transported from Arivin to Erzrim, a dis- 
tance of 42 or 45 hours, even by paying eight times the price of 
other years. The searcity was felt more severely in the district 
of Livaneh, because even in plentiful years it is dependeut on the 
neighbouring provinces for wheat and barley, as the mountainous 
nature of the country does not afford sufficient arable and to pro- 
duce the required supplies, notwithstanding every foot of ground 
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is cultivated which can be so by any degree of labour, and it is 
extraordinary to see spots which are apparently inaccessible bear- 


ing cr 
+ Fea rataackin of the district of Livaneh resides at Artyin< he is 
a miralai or colonel, and was left there by Babri Pasha of Kars, 
who lately visited Artvin to inquire into the conduct of Yussuf 
Bey, the then musselim, accused of having extorted a sum of 300 
purses, or 1500/., from the natives. The pasha, finding the aeeu- 
sation proved, obliged Yussuf Bey fo return the money to those 
from whom he had exacted it, removed him from path ec and 
named Mustafa Bey, the present musselim, in his with a 
salary of 502. per month. This sum is to be levied from the inka- 
bitants of tho district. The Artvinlees were well ploased with the - 
arrangement, as it relieved them from the extortions of the native 
boys, of whom there aro sevoral, and to whom the government of 
the district had been hitherto confided. ‘The beys, pee long 
accustomed to be uncontrolled by a musselim chosen from 
themselves, finding they could not under the present one act as 
leased, formed a scheme to get rid of him. On a report of 
ri Pasha’s removal from Kars being ae at Artin, they 
the natives of the villages, naturally a turbulent set, to 
refuse contributing their quota to the salary of the musselim, and 
to threaten him with a revolt if he did not leave Artvin. 
were on the point of acting up to their threat while I was at 
Arivin, but hearing that Behn ‘asha was confirmed in his post, 
they abandoned their plans, and the day before 1 left, went to the 
musselim and expressed a repentance of their proceedings: The 
mussjclim told me that this was an act only E ronaptadl Dyittaee 
fear of the pasha, and that he was sure they would recommence 
their intrigues again were they to leam the probability of the 
ha’s removal. Under a lax administration, the beys were the 
‘nstigators of all the disorders which oceurred in the country ; but 
by the vigour, activity, and disinterestedness displayed by Bahri 
Pasha, he succeeded in gaining a complete eontrol over them, 
was both respected and feared. 

‘The district of Livanch counts altogether 180 villages, and con- 
tains, including those of Atvin, 8000 houses. Its exports, besides 
shilleh and manissah, are butter, wax, honey, and olives, with a 
little oil made in the neighbourhood of Artvin, where the olive- 
tree thrives. A very small portion of the olives are, however, 
pressed ; it being more profitable to salt them, as in that state 
they are much sought after for exportation to Ahkiska. ‘The 
climate of the district, near Artvin in particular, is very mild; and 
winters sometimes pass without any snow falling, excepting on 
summits of the mountains, The heat in summer is, however, said 
to be yery oppressive, the place being surrounded by hills and 
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mountains of limestone. The atmosphere at the upper part of the 
town is oe dry, whereas the inhabitants of the lower 
portion complain of great dampness. ‘The distance is about a milo 
and a half, on a steep ascent. 

I lived while at Artvin with the Catholic bishop, a native of 
Bitlis, but brought up at the Propaganda at Rome; his name is 
Salviani : he is an intelligent person, has travelled in paerel and 
is much respected by the native beys and Turks, over whom he 
possesses great influence, The entire management of the affairs 
of the Catholics is confided to him, and the musselim hardly ever 
interferes. ‘The bishop decides their lawsuits, and has the power 
of seated by imprisonment, and the bastinado. 

n quitting Artvin I descended to a bridge over the Jorak 
below the town, and engaged a boat io take me to Batiim for 
the sum of 60 p, = 12s. The boats cannot navigate the river 
higher up than this bridge, on account of rocks in the middle of 
the stream, which is in that part ouly 15 or 20 yards broad. I 
embarked in the boat at 6 o'clock a.m., and reached the mouth of 
the river at half-past 3 in the afternoon, haying landed for half an 
hour at Maradit, so that we came a distance of, I should think, 
55 miles in nine ‘hours. There being a heavy sea on, the boat 
could not get out of the mouth of the river; I therefore landed, 
and mounting my horse, which I had sent from Artvin the day 
previous, rode into Batiim in two hours. . 

The Jorak is neither so broad nor so large as I was led to 
expect by report. Tt is true that when I came down, the river 
was in its smallest bed ; but in many between Botchka and 
Artvin, its banks rise in abrupt acclivities, attaining the elevation 
of mountains, so that the water cannot spread between them. 
depth at this season varies from 8 to 2 feet, but in the melting of 
the snow it rises perhaps 20 feet where the bed is confined; and, 
where not so, it increases in width 200 yards, The width now in 
most parts was 40 to 50 yards. Rapids occur at almost every 
turn on first starting from Artvin, near which place there are also 
two or three falls of 14 to 2 fect: the ana Sesietoe of 
rapids requires very expert mana, it. I experic consi- 
settle sia et on ay ing these places, until I had 
passed two or three of them. It appeared as if the boat would 
inevitably be dashed in pieces at every turn, but I gained con- 
fidence alter witnessing the skill of the boatmen. Accidents are, 
however, of frequent occurrence ; and last autumn a boat, with 
twelve persons in her, struck against a rock at a rapid, went to 
pieces, and every soul in her wus drowned. The boats used on 
the Jorizk are flat-bottomed, about 50 feet long, sharp at both 
ends, 4 to 5 feet broad in the centre, drawing 15 to 18 it when 
they are fully laden, and carrying from 6 to 8 tons weight. At 
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present the boats are chiefly employed in transporting bricks, tiles, 
and lime. ‘The latter is made in villages on the mountains bor- 
dering the valley of the Jorak, wood being more plentiful there 
than close to the water: it is brought down to the river's banks 
on horses. Occasionally iron and other merchandise are sent up 
the stream from Batdm; but traders with goods destined for 
Artvin, coming from Trebizond or Constantinople, prefer landing 
them at Khoppa, whence they are conveyed overland. The 
distance from Khoppa to Artvin is only 18 hours. Were the road 
from Batiim to Artvin made wider in some parts, I am of opinion 
that land-conveyance would also be a: d for the goods sent up 
from thence, both as the more expeditious and less expensive 
mode; but with the roads in their present state, this would not be 

racticable, as in many parts of them a Jaden horss cannot pass 
The country people, a8 sometimes bring down produco from the 
villages, are obliged to unload their horses and carry the loads on 
their backs whon a pass of this sort occurs. This proceedings 
would be too dilatory and troublesome for a caravan of merchan- 
dise; and the drivers cannot stand the fatigue when it is often re- 
peated, as would be the case on this road. 

Tho rapidity of the current, the sharp bends and rocks, are, I 
think, insuperable obstacles to the navigation of the Jorik by a 
steamer—an idea I was led to entertain by reports of its size. 
‘The numerous rapids between Botchka and Artvin would at 
rate render it impossible for a steamer to proceed higher up 
than the former place, which is but a litte more than half way; 
and an enterprise of this nature would on that account prove of 
but trifling utility to commerce. 

The mi of the Jorak, as far as T explored it, does not afford 
important resources for trade, as the people generally are poor, 
and the country unproductive. It is too mountainous to supply 
cattle or to produce grain for exportation; and the only exports 
beyond the insignificant articles mentioned might be fir timber, 
for which the Jorak offers a great facility; but this branch is 
neglected. 

A steam communication between the capital and Batim would, 
in time, probably tend to give this country an active transit com- 
merce, and Artvin might feo the channel of a transit trade 
with Persia, as Janding goods at Bathim, and from thence 
passing them by Artvin, aa and Byazid, there would be eco- 
nomy both in expense, in distance, and time. I cannot 
state what may be the difference between this road and that by 
Erzrdm, but a Georgian once told me he estimated the journey 
would be curtailed about seven stages. The situation of Artyin 
with respect to Kars, and Abkiska, Erivan and Gumri wo ulno 
doubt secure for it the transit trade of these places, 
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‘There is a tradition that in old times caravans for Persia did go 
by Batim, and from thence through Artvin or Adjarah; but I 
could not trace the tradition to any authentic source, although it is 
in the mouth of every one. When questioned on the subject, no 
‘one can state more than that he had heard such was the fact. 

The mountains near the Jorik are mostly limestone, and, like 
the Taurus, may possibly be metalliferous ; but I cannot state so 
from my own knowledge, being ignorant of mineralogy : there are, 
however, no mines actually worked in Livaneh or the neighhouring 
provinces. 








1X.—Exploring Excursions in Australia. By Mr. Henny 
Sruart Russet. 


(haE following account of some Exploring Excursions made by 
r, Henry Stuart Russell, and his brother Mr. Sydenbam Rus- 
sell, is taken from a rough Diary, and Letters to their Mother, 
and from a letter addressed by Mr. Glover to Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Malcolm, by whom the narrative has been |, and 
communicated to the Society; with a short description of the 
country to which it relates. ] 

The Darling Downs, which from their extent, fertility, and 
beauty, may be ranked amongst the finest districts of Australia, 
are situated on the western slope of a portion of the great moun- 
tain range which runs nearly parallel to its E. const. They were 
discovered by Allan Cunningham, who did not however proceed 
further north than the Condamine, on the western side of the 
range; and only took a bird's-eye view of them from a height. 
Their mean elevation at the station of his tents, in the valley of 
the river, he determined to be 1877 feet; but Mount Mitchell, 
the highest peak of the range above them, riscs to 4100 feet, 
Mr. Cunningham looked upon the Condamine as the southern 
boundary of the Downs; but the settlers now place that river 
further to the S., at Herries’s Range, which runs nearly E. and 
W., making the Peel and Canning Downs of Cunningham to 
form part of what are now called Darling Downs (though a strip 
of scrubby land intervenes between them and the river). From 
Herries's range they extend northward to lat. 26° 50, six miles 
beyond Jimba,* at present the most northerly station. Their 
breadth may be estimated at from 30 to 40 miles, sloping gradu- 
ally from the eastern range down to the Condamine. 

A stream which rises about 10 miles S. of Cunningham Gap, 
is considered to be the main source of the Condamine. It passes 
about 20 miles to the S. of Hodgson's Station (Mr. Russell's 


* Scougall’s station, called by the natives Jimba, which name we shall retain,—C. M. 
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int of departure) ; and, after an irregular course, empties into — 
 oeanapesiaa no apparent outlet, and which lies at a direct ! 
distance of about 60 miles W. by N. from its head. From infor~ 
mation obtained from De Hon. W. Wrottesley we learn that 
many streams join the Condamine on its way—the pees ipal one 
Fron aectunde Etinge-and that its direction isto the S. of W., 
as far as the junction of Canal Creek, below which the road turns 
off to Sydney. He states that, “as far as he knows the river, it is 
a chain of ponds and reaches through which there isa perceptible 
current ;* the ponds are separated from each other tyne of 
land ranging from a few yards to miles in length, and 
which the water forces its way. The reaches are generally deep, 
with high reeds fringing the edges of their banks. ‘The waters 
of the Scteaneine are clear and pure to the taste; but more to 
the southward the marke zea are often brackig m7 

Such are the distinguishing features o! country that borders 
the western side of the dividing ridge, from Herries's Range 
the S, toa little beyond Jimba on the N. The district on the 
eastern side is of a very different character, Its breadth from the 
base of the range to the sea may be estimated at from 50 to 
miles: and thefollowing description of it is given by Mr. Russse 
from a journey he made in February 1841, from Darling 
to Moreton Bay, which is the only sea port accessible to th 
settlers for shipping the produce of the western country for Sydney, 
and for receiving returns from thence. 

After ascending by a gradual rise from the Daley 
the summit of the range, the descent on the eastern side is by 
most dreadful rond it is possible to imagine; the drays descen 
hy means of ridges or spurs thrown off from the main range; 
would scarce believe that the bullocks or horses, much less drays, 
could descend or ascend some of the ridges we travelled over 
this is the great obstacle to settlers on the Downs. Some of 
different “pinches” through and down which a dray has to 
have received appropriate names, such as Hell-hole, &e. 











the drays go down, the wheels are locked together, and im 
heavy trees are fastened on to lessen the rapidity ; even then the 
weight sometimes overpowers the pole bullocks, and away bul- 
locks, dray and all go to destruction. Twenty-six bullocks ba 
frequently to be yoked to one dray. This sort of country con- 


tinues for 6 miles, and causes much expense from the 5 
smashing of drays. In it soyeral rivers take their rise; some, 





—— 


* To Avotralia the minor rivers are seldom in cootinugne steams: he sil 
Is tft the water forms for itself deep hol, from which the current Hows 

‘ground, partly abore into another hole of the same description #6 that in dry sesesee 
iat ir called’s siveririn reality merely a chain of ponds, sizer toa eroe Of he 
stews In England, without any visible connexion. 
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like the Brisbane, are navigable for small craft, Having got 
down this formidable road, says Mr. Russell, and Meats | the 

Jains, our way lay through a verdant though rather uninteresting 
fat country. Ina few days we arrived at the station belonging 
to the Government overseer, Mr. Thorne, who takes care of all 
Government stock, farms, &c. It is called Limestone,* and is 
about 60 miles from the Downs. It consists of merely the over- 
seer’s house, situated high upon the bank of Limestone Creck, 
which runs into the Brisbane, on which a penal settlement is 
established about 25 miles beyond this. These settlements are 
formed generally at a distance from the Bay as places of punish- 
ment for men who haye been convicted of some crime in the 
colony, and here suffer a colonial sentence: they can only be 
entered by leave of the Governor, We stopped at Thorne’s this 
day, and visited another Government farm about a mile distant, 
called the Plough Station, and here saw fine crops of maize, but 
the wheat had totally failed. The usual plan adopted in Australia 
of Ploaghing-in the grain was not followed in this case; it was 
merely harrowed-in, and the consequence is that the seed can 
get no root, the heat turns the uppermost soil into dust, and the 
grain cannot settle, so that in adryish season wheat has no chance. 
On the Darling Downs we seldom killed wethers under 70 lbs., 
or beef under 7 cwt.; while here a sheep weighs barely 40 lbs., 
and a bullock is reckoned good at 5 cwt, 

‘The next day we proceeded to Brisbane Town ; and passed two 
Government stations on the way, one for sheep, the other for 
cattle, both under the charge of prisoners working hard for their 
ticket of leave, or temporary freedom. ‘The country bas nothing 
but gum-trees, and a shreb which emits a most peculiar nau- 
seous odour. After 4 hours’ ride we saw Brisbane Town, which 
at first sight is very pretty, and situated upon the opposite bank of 
the river, a | stream 360 yards broad, with 4 water 
at high tide. The town is about 40 miles from the bay, which 
extends 15 miles further before it reaches the open sea. The 
first houses seen from this side of the river are the Government 
stores, and close by tho water-side is a large stone building; above 
and along a pretty esplanade facing the river are the military 
barracks, commandant’ house, and the hospital. At the back, 
away from the water, were various houses, the postmaster’s, super- 
intendent of works’, and female factory, in which the female 
prisoners were formerly confined; the latter, as well as the pri- 
soners! ‘ks, wore at this time empty, the prisoners having 
all been sent back to Sydney, the district beg about to be 
thrown open for public sale, The squatters have greatly bene- 


* From some good limestone rock which is plentiful there. 
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fited this part of the colony; they have explored this fine tract of 
land, and have formed a line of road over a most difficult country 
from the Darling Downs to Moreton Bay. L 
[The following is an account of an expedition from Darling 
Downs, down the Condamine, through a country previously unex- 


mon he 23rd of October, 1841, a pasty of four, viz.) my brother 
Sydenham, Glover, Isaacs, and myself, left Hodgson’s station 
with two pear besides those we were riding, with pro- 
visions of , &e., for a fortnight, Our object was to find a 
run for our sheep and cattle. We went northward for about 
60 miles, when we reached Jimba, haying crossed several crecks, 
or streams, running W. This station we immediately left, and 
entered upon land hitherto unknown. Our course was NW. 
over some excessively hot and dry plains, the reflection 
which was very painful to the sight; Sydenham was terribly 
blistered; and although the sun had not this effect on me, 
burnt any exposed part almost black, As evening was closi 
in, we feared we should have to pass the night without water, 
of which by this time we all stood greatly in need. T was 
for changing our course, so we altered it from N.W. more 
W., and soon beheld'a beautiful reach of the river we were in 
search of, the distance from Jimba being, as near as we could 
judge, 40 miles+ from this reach there was a continued water 
course, which I had no doubt was the Condamine. We followed 
the river down for 5 days, say about 100 miles, in a N.W. direc~ 
tion, when the country becoming flat, without ridges, and covered 
with a baramba, or bastard rose-tree, we halted; and having 
satisfied ourselves that there was little or no chance of finding a 
good run in this direction, we turned back; and reached Jim! 
in three days. Here we separated, my brother and one of the 
party returning home; Glover and I made a harassing attempt 
to cross the eastern range, and reach Wide Bay, but in this we 
failed; and our horses being knocked up in the thick scrub, ve 
returned to the Downs. I was very unwell after our first 
from having caught cold when encamped: it had rained three 
days and nights, accompanied by terrific thunder-storms, The 
effect of the lightning on some immense trees was trucly awft 
it rent them asunder like twigs, sending the enormous 
toa great distance. Our blankets were wet through, and the 
grass, which was as high as the saddlo, was not a very dry berth, 
[This endeavour to discover a run having failed, it was necessary 
without delay to make another attempt; and Mr. H. Russell being 
too unwell to encounter fresh hardships, it was undertaken by his 
brother, Mr. S. Russell, from whose letter to his mother the. 9 
account of its success is obtained.) 
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Having accompanied my brother Henry in his late unsuc- 
cessful expedition, in which we struck upon what we conclude 
to be a portion of the lower course of the Condamine, I set 
out, soon after our return, to explore the country in another 
direction, Henry being unable, from illness, to join me. 1 
left. Hodgson’s Station on the 7th of November, 1841, accom- 

ied by Isaacs, a capital man for the bush. My object was 
in the first place to discover, if ‘ible, the reappearance of 
the Condamine, after losing itself in the lagoon, being per- 
suaded that as the latter had no visible outlet for the waters it 
received, they must escape by some subterraneous channel, und 
might somewhere be found to reappear upon the surface. On 
the second day we reached Taylors Station on the lagoon, which 
is 7 miles in length, and having followed it up to its furthest 
extremity, we shaped our course from thence in a direction, as 
nearly as we could judge, the same as the river had held before 
it fell into the lagoon, 

At the end of one day's journey we came upon a small gulley 
across which we could jump; this gradually widened, till it broke 
intoa deep, rocky river-bed, on both banks of which was a fine, 
open, grazing country; and here we took up thirty miles on either 
side, marking two trees with our initials, as having taken pos- 
acasion by right of discovery; which would prevent any one else 
from settling on it within three months from the date of the 
licence given for it by the commissioner of the district. Tt re- 
quires one to be well acquainted with the peculiar nature of the 
ie in fn ee to trace out their true tech pst 
them, particularly in a season, present o1 ing react 
or ae pools, a See and there entirely lost; though 
there are others which have a full stream throughout the year, 
such as those on the eastern side of the Great Range, which run 
into the sea, his river is a very fine one for this country, 
its direction is first N.W. and then more northerly, of course not 
running, except in floods, but having beautiful long reaches, with 
deep water, and fine large lagoons branching out of it.* The 
country on the W, side, though not hilly, is undulating, on the E. 
flat and rich, the best for pasturage. There is plenty of the best 
kind of timber, iron-bark, blood-wood, pine, swamp-oak, and, 
the best I think of all building-woods, stringy-bark; in fact we 
haye found a most beautiful spot for our bea juarters, with this 
great drain S23 we shall not be trou! by the natives, 
as they never harbour where the country is open; and we have 
no scrub on our station. By the bye, when we were following 
down the river we came suddenly on a native encampment: 











© Lagoons are small lakes Jying off from the main stream. 
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strange to say, we wore within twenty yards of thom before either 
party saw the other; I galloped up to them, when they one and 
all bolted into the river, leaving their um at A spears, 
bommerangs, tomahawks, and all kinds of things at our mercy. 
I bawled out “Bel coolot,” which means ‘not enemies ;" and 
after a short time they came over to us, but we could not make 
them understand, although we had a native boy with us, but he 
was of another tribe, the languages of the tribos are so different. 
Their spears are about 15 feet long, some slender, some very 
heavy, They can throw them 40 yards, and can hit 

The mulla-mulla is the worst weapon; it isa short dub about 
2 feet long, which they throw with awful force. On our return, 
the report we made of the country was bailed with joy. We 
have called our new station, after you, Cecil Plains. 

[Un the month of April, 1842, circumstances took Mr. Russell to 
Moreton Bay; and being anxious to visit Wide Bay, of which 
Tittle was known, a party was formed for exploring that part of 
the country. The following are extracts from his ji — 

Brisbane, April 27th—Our party for exploring Wide Bay 
consists of Mr, Petrie, the superintendent of Government works 
here, Mr. Jolliffe of the navy, and the Hon. Mr. Wrottesley, with 
seven convicts to man the boat. We expect to have some trouble 
with the natives, of whom we know nothing beyond their having 
murdered the crew of the ‘Stirling Castle,’ wrecked there some 
years ago, We hope with a fair wind to reach Wide Bay in 
three or four days. It is rather a hazardous experiment in am 
open boat, only 32 feet in length, along « coast where heavy seas 

wail, 

May 4th—Having completed our preparations last might, at 
4 a.m. we embarked, with the addition to the party of two natives 
as interpreters, We pulled down the Brisbane, receiving three 
cheers from such as came to see us off. We were well armed, 
and had nothing to fear but gales and rough seas; we therefore 
felt comfortable enough. Atthe mouth of the river we cought a 
fine S.W. breeze, when, making snil, we ran through the to 
the N. passage, between Cape Moreton and Brady's Island, 
intention to Jand in the evening was prevented by the wind rising, 
and with it a considerable sea. We now found our boat by no 
means fit for heavy seas, and began to look out anxiously for the 
northern point of the island; it got too dark, however, to see it, 
and being afraid of running among the breakers, we 
for the night, although the clouds to the eastward bad a threaten- 
ing aspect. 

Sth,—Afier all we had a fine night, but a jumping swell by no 
means easy to sleep upon. J managed to curl myself like an 
opossum in the stern sheets, and had a good nap before my watch 
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came, At dawn made sail with a fair wind, making the mouth 
of the Morouchidore (or Swan River), the farthest point N. as 
yet explored. Here we meant to land, but were again doomed 
to disappointment, there was a double bar across,with heavy 
breakers, which we could not venture through, for fear of the 
boat being swamped in the surf, so, continuing our course, we 
rounded a point of head-land, which we named Petrie’s Head. 
Took the bearings of several remarkable mountains inland with a 
Kater’s azimuth, but found to our great yexation the sextant had 
been forgotten. Petrie, who had come out with the intention of 
laying down a chart for Government, was much annoyed, We 
continued to run three or four miles from the coast at a 

rate, and towards evening came to a headland, which formed a 
small deep bay. This we supposed to be the Harvey's Bay of 
Navigators, We were not a little delighted at the Lag ber MY 
getting ashore for a night. Immediately on entering the bay we 
saw a great number of the natives emerging from the bush, and 
running unarmed along the beach to meet us ; but there was still 
too much surf to run the boat on shore, so we anchored as near as 
we could, when they immediately rushed eine the surf to us, 
one of thom carried Petrie on shore on his back, and I mounted 


another. As soon as we landed they to examine our coun: 
tenances to see if we were frightened. Itis a remarkable thing 
that if they trace fear in the face of a white man it 


returns upon themselves, and in this instance two or three 
strapping fellows tried to conceal their fear by laughing long and 
loud, whilst trembling in every musele of their legs and arms, 
These blacks knew a good deal about white men by report, and in 
this very tribe we understood there was a ranaway conviet who 
had been living with them ton years; on hearing this, Petrie 
was anxious he should join our party, considering he might be- 
come not only useful as an interpreter, but able to give us good 
information of the country and of the native tribes. When ex- 
treme severity prevailed in the penal settlements, many con- 
yicts ran away into the bush, to chance their lives amongst the 
natives rather than suffer a living death whilst undergomg the 
nishment of their crimes. Many had been immediately speared 
i going to them with their clothes on, the natives being igno- 
rant of what clothes are, supposed a clothed man to be some 
strange creature, As soon as we got our arms on shore we 
gave the natives a biscuit or two, and told them all to be off, 
which they did not seem to like, detaining, however, two as 
hostages; the blacks we had brought with us were in 4 great 
fright. Kept a careful watch throughout the night. 
6th.—Petrie wrote a note to the runaway convict, and per- 
suaded some of the natives to take it to him at their encamp: 
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ment about 20 miles distant. We waited anxiously for a time, — 
and in the afternoon saw two ar three men coming along the beach — 
towards the bay. By the telescope we could distinguish the ran-— 
away, looking as much a savage as any of them, with his spear 
in his hand. Petrie and Wrotiesley Gok their guns and went 
to meet him, Jolliffe and 1 staid to guard our camp. The 
scene atthe meeting was curious; the man could not recollect 
his own language for some time, Dut ho afterwards told us that 
when he saw the note, although unable to read it, he knew that 
his countrymen were near, and felt overjoyed at the chance of 
returning once more among civilized men. When pressed to 
join us, and return to Moreton Bay, the cruelties be had suf 
fered filled him with dread, and it was long before we could 

ersunde him that it was no longer as when be had left; and 
bene at last convinced by what we told him, he slp a 
willingness to work his best if they would not and to 
make himself useful as interpreter between us 

His name was Bracefelt, but he was called by the ee Wandi, 
from a fancied likeness to a man who had died some years 
the son of one of their fighting men, upon whom he was thus 
fathered, and his life saved. He could speak four different 
languages of the natives, and had been in the habit of taking: bis 

art in the fights between them, but never could ets 
ty them to turn cannibal. He was soon washed clothed, 
and in a few days became perfectly satisfied, and seemed <= to 
have been rescued from his black life. 

7th.—We took some observations northward from a high print 

jutting out into the sea, upon which we su re Brown, of 
as ‘Stirling Castle,” to ae been manndare by the natives 
some years ago, on which account we called it Frocill Head; 
Dut subsequently, on information from the natives, finding our 
selves mistaken (Brown having been killed 45 miles N. of where 
we were), we called it Bracefelt's Head, it being the breast —— 
Bracefelt had joined us. No actual survey having been made 
of the coast, of conrse we were fully justified in ples ee 
we thought fit; the names that Petrie marked down will be 
duly printed in the Government chart. By the assistance of Brace= 
felt we took down the native names of the mountains seen in the 
interior; Mandan, Carura, Coollimew, Coure, Yure-Yuro, Ei- 
range, and ‘ras are the most remarkable.” ‘The natives are 
s0 observant of every thing in nature connected with their own 
peculiar ron, that they have a name not only for every tree, shrub, 
grass, flower, bird, beast, or insect, although every tribe differs in 





© ‘These ‘mountains are voleanice We could also sce, fow miles inland, some 
argo lakes, which Beacefet told us were mit, having communication with te See 
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its language, but they know every piece of ground in the same 
district by its own peculiar name, every mile of river bears itsown 
a from the source to the mouth, and the mouth itself bas 
always aname ofitsown. These are the streets and ronds through 
the bush, by which they can direct each other almost to within a 
hundred yards of the intended rendezvous, 

8th.—Fair wind and fine weather. A pair of trousers belonging 
to one of the crew were missing this morning. The guilty one 
took care to get away, and we saw little more of our black friends, 
as thoy were evidently afraid of our resentment on the discovery of 
the theft. The coast which we ran up for abont 35 miles was steep 
and sandy, native signals in every direction; in the evening we 
came toa headland, which we soon found to be the scene of poor 
Brown's death, and landed without seeing any natives; altoge- 
ther this small bay scemed to be the very picture of solitude and 
desolation. We named the northern headland which formed the 
bay Brown's Cape.* From this eape we could see the mountain 
called Boppol bearing N.W., as also the southern entrance to 
Wide Bay, formed by the main and Sandy or Frazer's Island: it 
bore N, by E. about S leagues. This was our desired point. All 
the charts, including that of the Admiralty of 1835, are so inae- 
curate as to satisfy us that they have been laid down from vague 
report, certainly not from survey. 

h.—Sailed avay with a fresh wind towards the S, entrance of 

Wide Bay, the natives following us on the beach. On nearing 
the entrance we found a sandy spit running outa mile or more 
from the main, round which we should have gone, i 
keeping so much in-shore; by this mistake we were in the surf, 
which was breaking very heavily, before we knew where we were. 
As it was, it looked unpleasant: had we been swam the 
natives on shore would have made a good dinner of us, 
ourselves in amongst the breakers, we out oars and soon got out of 
our peril, and ran at a splitting pace into one of the most beauti- 
ful harbours, to look at, one can fancy. Frazer's Island, which 
forms Wide Bay, or more properly speaking, “ sound,” for it ix 
25 miles long, runs nearly parallel to the main, trending more 
easterly towards the northem extremity, thereby leaving a wide 
open entrance. At the southern extremity the island is not 
more than three-quarters of a mile from the main. A spit of sand 
comes out both from the island and from the main; bat by not 
attempting to run in until the round mountain, called Boppol, 
is well » between the two shores, the channel is clear and 
good, with at least 6 fathoms water. We landed on the main, 


* Off thisliesa bag a rock, showing itself above water. Jt is about 330 
yards N.NB. feom the jand. We always found # strong current setting to the 
southward, . 
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on a beautiful sandy beach, near a camp of natines cba. a 
deserted their gunyas zneds'e)p Ae our approach. € a 
canoe coming from the island. The canoe is called aaa 1 y 
the natives; it is nothing more than pieces of bark ie eee 
with ropes also made of bark. Some went to examine the 
some to look for water ; I waited for the canoe, and after some 
hesitation, on cooing to them, they approached unarmed to wheel 
was, They gantest me fo go. and vit thelr cams 606) a bee 
gins (wives), but, not being quite sure of my new 
declined. The water party now hove in sight, and Bracefelt, who 
had lived also with this tribe for some years, brought one with oF 
to tell us all about the bay. The rest of then 2 came d 
and were very desirous to exchange names, the greatest compli- 
ment you can pay them, They rub their noses with their finger, 
and mention their name, and you are then expected to follow the 
example by rubbing your nose and mentioning your name; 
rub again with names exchanged. 1 sung a song in Eng! to 
which they listened with the greatest gravity and attention, as if 
understanding every word of it, beating time by slapping their 
hands upon their thighs; on finishing they all burst into a fit of 
laughter. I dare say they thongbt it was a war-song, but it was 
“Oh, dear, what can the matter be!’’ They offered me the 
greatest present they could think of, some native human 
which they take great care of, and from which they had lately 
peeled the flesh : I declined the intended delicate present. Hay- 
ing taken in our water, we sailed up the bay about 10 miles 
along Sandy Island, which we named Frazer's Island, after 
the captain of the ‘ Stirling Castle.’ We landed on it, and en- 
camped for the night. From this we could see the mountan 
near which we had encamped on Brown's Cope, This mountain 
Petrie, the day before, had nimed, after me, “ Russell's Cap,” from 
some resemblance it had to a ‘wide awake" I was wearing, Tt 
was very high, and a remarkably good land-mark from sea, 
10th—No wind, up before the sun, and pulled out. We had 
not started 10 minutes before we were enyeloped in a dense 
mist, and lost sight of the island, though close to it, 1 * 
in the main channel, and attempted, but in vain, to cateh 
fish with salt pork. We could hear the cooings of the natives in 
the mist, they seemed to be all around us, little dreaming th 
were so near such strange neighbours ; sccure, however, in our in- 
visible position, we disposed ourselves to sleep till the fog should 
be dispersed; I soon woke up again, and finding we were still 
in the clouds, and all but myself asleep, I amused myself by 
watching the king-fish in pursuit of small fry, and in attempting 
to get a shot at some enormous turtle that now and then put 
their heads up, and went down with « splash like a porpoise. 
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‘Turtle-soup and steaks floated before my eyes in aldermanic gran- 
deur; but my hopes were never realized. At about 12 o'clock 
the sun “biggie” made its way through the thick mist. The 
Water was smooth as glass, and it appeared to be actually steam- 
ing; to our delight and astonishment in a few minutes 
yestige of mist disappeared, and rolled over to the southward, 
In the afternoon a strong north-wester set in, and we were forced 
to pull against wind and tide; our two native interpreters we now 
found knew no more of Wide Bay and its rivers than we did; we 
went poking about in different quarters, trying an inlet here, and 
an inlet there, till we found ourselves bewildered amongst au- 
merous islets and shoals, From Frazer's Island westward to the 
main, at this port, is about 5 miles; the bay is filled with low 
muddy islands covered with the mangrove, and with mud banks 
uncovered at low water, In fact any one channel is so nar- 
row at low water that I doubt much whether the southern part 
will be found accessible to anything but steamers of small 
draught. Here we nearly succeeded in procuring the most per- 
fectly beautiful specimen of the gigantic crane I had ever seen, 
hut he took wing just before we got within shot of him. We 
landed for tho night on one of the small islands that had been 
so puzzling to us: the fire-flies were so numerous that the 
serub seemed to be alive with them, the brilliant light (which 
was the more beautiful from its not being a continued stream, 
but emitted at intervals of a few seconds, as they flew abont), is a 
bright blue spark, lighting up the space around for the distance 
of afoot. On this islet we were surprised to find a great quan- 
tity of pamice-stone, although the islands themselves were evi- 
dently formed by deposits caused by the tides meeting the out- 
pouring of some river. 

11th.—This morning we once more attempted fo run through 
the maze of shoals and islets, but were unsuccessful, and re~ 
turned to our night quarters. Wrottesley ta to call 
them “ Humbng Islands,” Sening nlerye fire on Frazer's Island, 
we started off for it under sail reached the spot in an hour ; 
here we foul many natives, who flocked down to sce us, and 
helped us to get a supply of water. Leaving a party with the 
boat, Petrie and I went to a high point, about two miles distant, 
to take a view of the country. We found (as I map Sones i ay 
previous journey from ‘Jimba) that the mountainous country 3 
main range appeared to fall away to the northward, no rising 
was visible beyond, and we were not a little delighted to see the 
courses of two large rivers to the northward of where we stood, 
running into the bay. The farthest part of the island seemed 
distant about 25 miles: the lay of this great bay or sound is about 
N.and S. We only visited amore muihere Tech ecaek 
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landed on the northern point, forming the mouth, where we 
encamped, and, from its being scrubby, called it Jollifie’s 
of Secsd caning at We found the 


12th.— Went to the top of the rising bank and discovered a new 
species of pine, of which we cut a sample, and, as usual, marked 
our names on the trunks of several of the trees with tomahawks: 


only make a few remarks, so as to give a general idea. The 
tide flows at least 30 miles up, and is navigable for vessels 2 
12 feet; whereas the Brisbane, running into Moreton Bay, 


a white man, named Davis, called by the natives 
(kangaroo-rat), had lived. He bad absconded from the 
settlement 14 years ago, and had not since been heard off 
evening we encamped again on the banks of the river, the boat 
being anchored in the stream. 
14t.—We now became very anxious to see some of the natives 

who inhabit this part of the country, that through Bracefelt we 
might get all the information we could, we therefore 
up the river as high as a boat could go, say 50 miles from the 
mouth: having reached this point we encamped on the left 
bank; both banks were covered by a thick scrub, and a Jitde 
further back were sandy ridges, Petrie sent Bracefelt with the 
black, to look for natives, he once returned and said he could see 
nothing of them; he went out again and came back frightened, 
stating be had found an encampment of natives, but had never ex~ 
peeted to find them collected in such great numbers,* if, how- 

* We afterwards found that this was the season when the natives resaet thither te feet 
con the fruit of the Banya Bunya, and that no lew than sixteen tribes tail ale 
assembled, ‘This tree is a noble pine, growing as straight ar an arrow tothe beight of 
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ever, two men would accompany him to within a short distance, 
and wait to see if any attack were made, be would enter their 
camp ‘and speak to them. Jolliffe and T offered to go, but he said 
he would rather take two of the crew armed ; thought this rather 
strange, as he could have depended more upon us than upon 
convicts, but it turned out afterwards that he had fears of our 
being speared, and he valued our lives more than theirs. The 
natives were at this time only 1} mile distant. Bracefelt, who 
had met this tribe ten years before at the Bunya Bunya, but 
could not answer for their recollecting him, now stripped, took his 
speur as he was wont among his own tribe, and accompanied by 
the two men and by our native man Wallupe, who went very 
unwillingly, approached cautiously, and saw that the natives thought 
themselves in perfect security, litle dreaming who were their neigh- 
hours. Bracefelt halted the two men, and then, with Wallupe, 
went over the creek between them and the camp, and walked 
straight into the midst of them, calling out his name ‘ Wandi;” 
they were completely taken by surprise, and seizing their spears, 
hundreds rushed out from every corner of the scrub yelling like 
madmen. Daramboi at the moment was at the other end of the 
camp with his adopted father, skinning a kangaroo they had just 
killed, As soon as he saw Wandi he rose, and perceiving the 
two other white men at a distance, he rushed by him and ran 
at full speed to them; he was unable to do more than say a few 
words in English. Bracefelt’s surprise was great on seeing Davis 
(as he had no idea that he was still living). He went to him and 
wld him in the native Janguage how we had come, and also 
that if he chose he might join us. Davis, who only remembered 
the penal settlement in its days of tyranny, accused Bracefelt 
of having brought the whites to take him, that he might get 
off bis own flogging, on bis return, All this time they had 
been walking towards our camp, and this was said just as they 
came in sight, Bracefelt stepped back, and raised his spear, 
Davis did the same; all the black devil seemed to rise in them 
both, when Bracefelt a war-challenge at the top of his 
yoice, which we could plainly bear. It was truly a curious 
scene, two white savages challenging each other to fight, their 
spears raised on high, and with all the air, attitude, and ferocity 
of natives; their bodies all coochée, or painted and tattooed across 
the chest, besides large scars of former wounds in their backs and 
legs. Davis, or Darumbei, was the finer man of the two, and 
about 27 years of age, he had been transported when only eleven ; 
on seeing us they paused, and after a little, both came towards 
from 100 to 900 feet, IE boarea large cove full of nuts, which are excellent when 


roasted, but taste, when raw, like the hione chestnut, ‘The natives of the district hare 
desperate fruys to maintain their own against intruders, 
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us. When Davis came to the top of the sandbank overhanging 
our camp, he took a long frowning look at us, as in defiance. 
On calling him he rushed down, and addressed himself to 
Petrie, whom Bracefelt pointed out as being a Government offi- 
cer. ‘The first words he uttered were “ My name's Jem Davis 
from Glasgow;” and unable to say another word in English, 
he ran off into a most rapid black speech. Bracefelt afterwards 
told us “that he bad escaped from the settlement, because 
the prisoners were used so cruelly, that they cat each other's 
throats, that they might get sent to Sydney to be hanged. This 
was a fact; he ran away at 13 years of age through fear of 
being murdered by his messmates, who thought death prefer- 
able to the cruelty with which they were treated. Davis was 
wearing the necklaces and armlets of the natives. As he went 
on, and saw we did not understand him, and he was unable to 
express himself in English, he worked himself up into a violent 
passion, tearing and clawing the ground with his hands, and 
sinking his voice from the shrillest tone to a mere whisper, the 
very picture of a Bedlamite. He has since told me his feelings 
were 80 oxcited on once more meeting with bis fellow-country- 
men, that he cannot recollect what passed. After much talking, 
Bracefelt, who was standing by, got him to be silent; and said that 
Davis wished to explain to us that we should be in great danger if 
We went up the mountain, from which we were now only 3 miles 
distant, thus dividing our party. He told us the cause of the 
mortal enmity of the natives to the white men arose from a fear- 
fal crime committed by the latter some time back The 
natives, having a strong predilection for matton, stole the oe 
many came from a distance to feast on the white man’s flocks. 
The shepherds seeing such numbers of fierce men, resorted, it is 
said, to poison; at all events, from some cause about thirty 
were reported to have diced. They believed that those un- 
fortunate men were poisoned, and it created among them, far 
and wide, a direful feeling of revenge, which to this day has not 
subsided. Only two months ago two men of Mackenzie's were 
murdered ; the watch of one of these murdered shepherds was 
now in the possession of Darumboi's father, and he promised to 
get it if we would allow him to return for that night; be also snid 
that he would frighten them about our strength, and do all he 
could to prevent an attack; he went, and we got all ready, 
keeping sharp watch all night. Darumboi told us that the way 


they would come upon us, would be by creeping through the i long 
ly 





grass, and if any white should fire a gun, the: that it 
require reloading, and twenty or thirty would immediately rush 
upon and spear him. This was all 
few hours we lost the anxiety we at 
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to the boat, which we anchored for the night under the dark side 
of the bank, fell asleep, and never woke till sunrise. Mad the 
natives attacked us in this position we should have fallon an easy 
prey, ns the banks were high and scrubby all around, and they 
might have speared us without our getting a shot at them in 
return. 

15th.—Next morning fired two guns oth a for Davis to 
come, and he soon inks his ay esis with his father and the 
watch, The father was an ill-looking fellow, but said nothing, 
and backed out of the water from us. Davis told us that he 
frightened them with the account of our strength, which kept 
them quiet. On his getting into the boat he tore off his bracelets 
and threw them into the water, but I caught them and have 
ther as curiosities. In the evening we had Davis shaved, well 
washed, and dressed; he was cut in every direction, either in 
tattooing or with the stone knives in fighting; he had the wound 
of a spear through his thigh, and a bommerang had smashed his 
right knee. He was evidently well acquainted with the northem 
country, and what we hind previously heard from Bracefolt per- 
fectly coincided with his statements ; he knew of three other rivers 
running into Wide Bay, and told us their names ; but what pleased 
me most was, to hear him say there was a large river running into 
the tea, many miles N. of Wide Bay. ‘This river, the natives said, 
came from the back of the Bunya Bunya Mountains, which is 
our Downs, but they could not say where the source was. Davis 
became gradually civilized, caught up his own language quickly, 
and by the time we got back to Moreton Bay no one idl have 
believed he was the same independent looking savage that startled 
us on the night of the 14th. 

The natives followed us a long way on the banks of the river, 
keeping up a conversation with mnboi, whom they were evi- 
dent] beste 28 lose; he told us they hung about his neck 
and tinea him at parting, and cut their own heads as a sign of 
grief. The various intonations of voice, according to the degre 
of grief, were quite affecting at times; we could see but little of 
them, however, as they would not even show, but kept peering 
from behind the trees at a distance, and moving as the bont 
moved. On the 17th ran down to our former station on Frazer's 
Island, and on the 18th, getting a good N.W. breeze, we ran under 
“ Russell's Cap,” but we hid baflling winds and a head sea till the 
24th, when the wind changed, luckily for us, for our provisions 
were out when we arrived at Moreton Bay. 

The following singular accountof the cannibalism of the natives 
of this of the country I received from Bracefelt and Davis, 
who had lived so many years with them, and I have no reason to 
doubt its general correctness and truth :— 
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The natives supposed all their own men who had died or 
heen killed in battle to become white men, because, before 
“eating them (for they are cannibals), they draw the skin off, 
and roast the flesh before cutting it up. When flayed in this 
way the flesh of a black man is perfectly white. They believe 
he becomes a white ghost in another country beyond the sea. 
Accordingly, when they first heard of whites, they supposect 
them to be the ghosts of their own dead come back; and if any 
one could fancy he traced a resemblance in a white to any de- 
ceased relation or friend, he took the white man under his pro- 
tection, in the full persuasion that it was his son, brother, or 
whoever it might be, returned to him. In such a case, a white 
man has nothing to fear from the tribe to which the patron be- 
longs. They will kill a fat white man sometimes, to cat, if he is 
not owned by any of the tribe as some ghost of a returned rela~ 
tion, but they will not skin him, as they suppose him to have 
een already skinned when eaten asa black. In cutting aman 
up they open his back, and having extracted the bones from the 
legs and arms, these are eaten by the men as being the titbits, 
They then cut the head open, and pick it, the viscera and heart 
are given to the gins, whom they use worse than dogs. 

Afier our expedition to Wide Bay I returned to the Downs; 
and, on the 24th November following, again set out to explore a 
part of the country of which I had heard much from Davis, the 
Tunaway convict; but I can only give you a vague account of this 
expedition, as I had broken my compass and have lost the diary 
I Py for you. By his account there was in the interior from 
Wide Bay a fine country watered by a large river, and as we were 
in want of another run for our cattle, I decided on setting out in 
search of it, I accordingly engaged a man of the name of Orton, 
of Worcester, to accompany me. This man had been tranegarled 
when a boy of thirteen: a fitter person for my purpose could not 
have been found ; for, besides possessing a great deal more general 
information than balf of the emigrants, he had the experience 
of nine years in the bush; he was patient and persevering, always 
had his wits about him, and was moreover an excellent shot. 
With Orton, then, and a black boy, two good rifles, plenty of 
ammunition, and three fresh horses, we started on our search, 
We made Wide Bay, where Mr. Eales had formed a stati 
haying recruited ourselves, and finding the country all round 
labyrinth of thick scrub and rocky ranges, and unsuited for 
station, I again set out, taking a course inland, say about W.N.W. 
Day after day we went on, forced generally to lead our horses 
through a country, of whose gloom and horror it wonld he impos- 
sible for me to give you an adequate idea, “We had now been 
out a month from the Downs, our horses were tired, and our 
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stock of food exhausted, but I determined to proceed, depending 
for subsistence upon our rifles, and these were soon tried upon 
the largest kangaroo I ever saw. 

After a few days we began to emerge into a clear country ; 
but our situation was scarcely improved, for every night, as. soon 
as the sun went down, there came ona most violent thunder- 
storm. I had no other protection against the wet than an old 
cloak, and Orton nothing but a threadbare blanket. On awaking 
one morning I found myself ina pool of water, cold and cramped, 
for we 25h! keep no fire alight through the night; and my only 
resource was to walk about till sunrise, I shall never forget the 
awful thunderstorms, or rather hurricanes, The lightning, thuns 
der, wind, and rain, were incessant: the thunder the loudest I 
had ever heard, and the lightning the most vivid imaginable, Our 
hats were blown over the trees, and the rain fell so heavily on 
my uncovered head as to be hardly bearable; but, after all, J 
was none the worse for it, and resolved on finding a run, if any 
such existed. We felt convinced that the mountains we saw in 
the W. must throw off water, and our wils were at length rewarded 
Ly finding ourselves upon the bauks of a noble river running N, 
This river I suppose to be the Boyne, which tho charts* lay 
down as running into the sea in 24° 30'S. The stream pre- 
sented one of the finest bodies of fresh water I have seen in the 
country, with beautiful open land on each side of it; but we were 
‘not ina state to explore further, being quite unable to cope 
with any strong party of the savages sbould we fall in with 
them; and, though hitherto successful to the utmost of my 
hopes, having found this noble river, we were thus compelled 
to defer the prosecution of our discovery till we could revisit 
it_(as I resolved to do) with a more numerous party hereafter, 
Weaccordingly took our departure homewards in a direction about 
5S. by W., getting to the westward of the great range. I can give 
you no conception of the country we bad to cross: in some places 
we could scarcely see the sun for hours together. On tho 
15th day from that on which we tumed back from the river, 
we were somewhat surprised at finding ourselves on the Conda- 
mine, and at no great distance from Jimba. I give the credit of 
this to Orton, who, from his extraordinary knowledge of the Ja) 
of the country, proved himself a most trustworthy guide. e 
were right glad to partake once more of the good things of this 
life, though kangaroo and wild honey are excellent food when 
you can get nothing else. We received hearty congratulations 
from every one; and got no little credit for our bold search 


* The charts Mr. Russell here alludes to must be colonial, asno such river as the 
Boyne isto be found on our maps at home—Ep, 
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through so bad a country. In proof of the difficulties it 
sents, I must tell you that after my return, party, with 

siarted off to take advantage of my discovery: they followed our 
tracks and reached Wide Bay; but two days’ subsequent travelling 
Nae bush was enough—their hearts failed them, and they came 


On this journey between Wide Bay and the Boyne we bad 
fallen in with a party of natives, which will slow how little 
they are to be feared if they find you prepared determined, 
We were getting into the western country, and had been travelling 
for ahout three weeks, when we got entangled in a thick brush- 
wood, through which, with great difficulty, we forced our way. 
After being in it for some hours, our attention was attracted to 
some sinoke that rose before us; and, approaching cautiously, 
we saw in an open space from fifty to sixty blacks, with their 
gins (wives) and children, The gins are very ugly, though beau- 
tifally formed, Some were talking, some laughing, and others 
were arranging their nets for kangarooing; some were isi 
with the spear, others with the boomerang. We wat them 
for some minutes, when | hallooed. Dreaming of no intrusion. 
their wonder was tat seeing us: they stood their ground, and 
we saw some of them hiding their weapons, to use, I suppose, if 
they found a good opportunity. We halted within about 15 
yards: they neither appronched nor retreated, but one man, evi- 
dently not belonging to them, came forward, and to my astonish- 
ment addressed us with, “Who are you, white fellow?" This 
man proved to be a runaway from the South, he had committed 
some depredations, and was afraid of being shot; the others had 
never seen white men before, though they had heard of them, 
We allowed this fellow to come close up, desiring him to tell the 
others to stand back. T stationed our native hoy behind, to see 
that they did not steal round us, They wished to be friendly, 
but we declined further intercourse, upon which they gently re- 
treated, making no attempt to molest us. Had they seen us first, 
they would, in all probability, have tracked us unseen, and, taking 
# fayoursble opportunity, have attacked us;-but finding us pre- 

red, and coming boldly up, they Jeft ue, Such ie their character, 
Fr they see you are afraid, they will attack you; but advance 
without fear, and they are cowards, 

[On Mr, Russell's return from this expedition he immediate 
made arrangements to set out again with his brother, Mr. Glover, 
Orton, and the black boy, to revisit the river he had discovered ; 
tut of this journey, so interesting to phy, we have no account 
from kim. The following is given by his friend and companion, 
Mr. Glover, to Sir Charles Malcotm.} 

1 shall have great pleasure in complying with your request, 
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by giving you such information as I with to the 

ondamine and Boyne, and shall feel most happy if I can oid 
in throwing further light upon my friond Henry Rassoll's dis- 
coveries, than what you may have found in his journal, kept, I 
believe, merely to give his mother an outline of his rapid journies 
in search of a good station, certainly with no view to publication. 

‘You are already aware that I accompanied him on his first 
expedition down the Condamine; and on his last, down the 
Boyne—two rivers, as we haye ed, in ho way connected ; to 
them, therefore, I will principally confine see é 

At the close of the year 184], Henry Sydenham Russell, 
Isaacs, and myself, started from Hodgéon’s station on the Dar- 
ling Downs, in search of a pasturage for our flocks. Before de- 
scending from the Downs tal oe to Jimba, which lies, as 
near as I can calculate, GO miles due N, from our starting point, 
and is the Inst station in that direction on the Downs. Atthis time 
little or nothing certain was known of the Condamine below 
a large lagoon, which lies 25 miles W. of Hodgson's. Some 
supposed it was lost in a swamp, others that it was one of the 
tributaries to the Darling; for various reasons we were of 
opinion that it took a turn northerly somewhere below the lagoon, 

‘© went on this supposition from Jimba, which we left 
at daylight, we took a N.W. course, and travelled all day.* 
Seeing no signs of water we were considering what to do, when, 
curious as it may appear, we were guided by our horses, who 
seemed from instinct to know where water was, for when we gave 
them their heads thi hed rapidly forward; just before dark 
we came ona beautiful reach of a large river, which we con- 
cluded, from after observation, must be the Condamine. 

‘There are convincing reasons, 1 think, that the Condamine is 
an inland river; whether it is eventually lost in the sand, or tnkes 
aturn to the southward, remains to be proved: it cannot torn 
E. as the main range lies between it and the sea, 1 have already 
stated that we came on the river in rather more than a day's 
journey from Jimba, say 30 miles; this station being about 10 
miles below the platean of the main range, gives a distance of 
40 miles from the summit. We found, on our journey along the 
river, streams or creeks flowing into it on both sides, the castern 
ones from the range, one from the southward joined the Conda- 
mine a few miles above where we turned back ; it is nearly as 
large as the main river, and, Tam inclined to think, is a stream 
T came upon far inland from Hodgson’s, whilst on an expedition 
with Pemberton Hodgson. There ix a marked difference in the 





* A day's joorney, where the bush fe not thiek, he ealeulated from 26 to 
30 miles, phan bowever, from Baa wilderwostis; 6 is much leas. 
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character of the soil over which these rivers run, the affluent has 
a sandy bed, the main branch is cither chalk or clay; but to 
return to our journey. Woe found the soilon both banks of the 
river a rich loam; the timber is remarkably fine, consisting of the 
black-but, apple-tree, flooded gum, myall, and swamp-oak. ‘The 
country is unfortunately very flat, there being few ridges, which 
renders it unavailable for sheep-feeding ; some of the open flats 
are exceedingly rich, and covered with a fine fattening grass. It 
would bea good country for cattle were it not for the frequent 
dense scrub, and for the innumerable hostile natives who a 
ready shelter in it. Finding no country that would answer our 
purposes, we returned, in three days, in a straight direction to 
Jimba, When we left the Condamine it was running W.N.W. 
The Condamine before this expedition was almost 

below the lagoon, though Mr. Scougal had some sheep on the 
Myal Creek extending down to the river below, The distance 
we went down the river might be 80 miles as the crow flies; we 
returned, fully convinced that the Condamine was a western river. 
I have now given you a hurried, but I hope, clear account of this 
expedition, and will proceed to that of the Boyne. 

‘he Boyne was discovered by Mr. Henry Stuart Russell, hay 
ing with him his servant, Orton, and a native, in the follow: 
way:—Mr, Russell had heard from Davis, a runaway convict, 
whom he found with the natives up the Monobocola on his expe- 
dition to Wide Bay, that there was a very fine country immedi- 
ately in the neighbourhood of Eales’s Station (which report he found 
wrong, 80 far as to its being near that station). He determined 
ona journey down to Wide Bay, and from thence to 
his research; haying reached Eales's he only remained 
enough to recruit, and started in company with an overseer ond a 
man of Mr, Eales’s in a W.N.W. direction, and had one of the 
most formidable journeys that can possibly be imagined. The 
overseer and his man very soon returned, disliking the dreary 
waste and rugged country they encountered. It was indeed a 
very hazardous undertaking, as they had to travel through the 
Bunya Bunya country, which at that time was swarming with 
natives, who assemble for the purpose of feeding upon the fruit, 
After travelling over a broken and rugged country they came 
upon a large flowing stream which he supposed to be the B 
He found a lovely country upon the river, and left with the de- 
termination of revisiting it. Delighted with the report he brought 
in, we (the party before mentioned) started off with about @ 
anonth's provasions ina due N. direction from Jimba, with the 
full intention of tracing the river down to its very mouth, which 
the nature of the country and want of ammunition 
prevented us from entirely accomplishing, 
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On leaving Jimba the whole character of the country alters: 
instead of the wide-spreading plains upon the Darling Downs, 
the traveller comes upon a fine undulating country thickly tim- 
bered, and covered with the most luxuriant grass; the ridges are 
chiefly granite, ‘There is very little, indeed no standing water for 
the first 12 miles; four miles further on is Hungry Flat, so 
called from our suffering from hunger whilst there. Here 
we found a chain of ponds running W., which supplied us with 
water, Atthe end of this valley we with difficulty fought our 
way through a scrubby pass, on clearing which we burst upon a 
fine open forest glade with a rich dark soil. A stream from the 
Lhe fae runs through it into the interior. Being now some 
‘24 miles N. of Jimba we determined to change our course, and 
cross to the eastern slope of the range; this we did, and 
having descended about 4 miles from the summit, say 200 feet, 
we came upon a creek,* which we followed ; it sigzagged a good 
deal, but its lay was decidedly northerly, becoming larger every 
mile. We thought we had got on one of the main branches of 
our wished-for river, the Boyne, and so aides tobe. The 
bed of this river, near its source, lies in a valley, elevated above 
the sea, I dare say, 1500 feet; receiving small tributaries from 
the higher country both E. and W. Its bed is here sandy, with 
much of the tea-tree growing in and about it; a great quantity of 
high reeds grow also along the edges of the reaches. On our first 
day's journey down the river we passed over some lovely country; 
nothing can be more beautiful and luxuriant than the valleys, T 
foliage of all the trees, amongst which is conspicuous the wide- 
spreading apple-tree,} appears fresher and brighter than in any 
other ci of Australis that I have been in. Droughts we found 
were unknown, the soil dark and rich, the grass chiefly oaten, 
which is the most fattening; the ridges high, always the sign of 
good sheep ground, they are well wooded, chiefly with the broad- 
leafed iron bark ; here is also found some bad land consisting of 
sandy ridges, with a thin and rank grass. “The honeysuckle, forest 
oak, dog-wood, and spotted gum, are found here—all signs of a 
had rotten soil. However, the bad country is very little compared 
with the good, On our second day's journey down we found the 

increasing greatly in length, a sure mark of a large river, 
many streams, both from the E, and W., emptying themselves 
into the main stream, the land becoming more mountainous, the 
valleys richer and more fertile. The third day we passed Barren- 


* Te must be borne in mind that all tho streams here about are chains of pode or 
reaches. The Boyne is of this character until joined by the Stuart, which at their 
eontlucnce is a full flowing stream. 

+t This troe takes its name from it resemblance to our applestree a! home, but it 
bears no fruit. 
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dowen, a beautiful spot, which we afterwards made our station 
it is 50 miles in a direct line N, from Jimba, Sota ienaay 
we came upon @ river flowing in from the eastward in a 
stream, it is about 25 miles below Barrendowen; this we called 
the Stuart, after the discoverer, Henry Stuart Russell, Not far 
below Abia we. ca his tracks pies he discovered belerae 
from which he returned, crossing the main range, going upon 
the Condamine, and returning up the river, and so to Jimba, his 
old place of departure, - 
fe continued our journcy down, keeping along or near the 
hanks of the river for about 500 miles, though the distance from 
Jimba I do not think was above 180 miles were N. by W. 
and S. by E, (this would place us about lat, 24° 1 '$), when we 
turned back, haying then been 16 days from that station, Our 
return to our station on the Downs, taking a straight course, oc 
ecupied 10 days. When we turned back, the river was flowing 
considerably to the eastward of N.; and, to judge from appear- 
ances, we were not far from the sea. From its size, Lam of 
opinion that at this part the river is navigable. Though the 
Boyne, from the confluence of the Stuart, contains a larger body 
of water than any river I know in Australia, still, for the greater 
part of its course, it cannot be navigable, as it flows in many 
a over rocky beds. The trees growing on its banks are the 
wild fe (excellent eating), the apple, western carrajog, white and 
red cedar, chestnut, and the tea-tree ; also the passion flower, 
which is only found on castern waters. The myall and western 
currajog are western trees, and 1 have neyer found them before 
on any eastern river, Where our journey terminated the climate 
is too warm for the growth of wool, but excellent for the eultiva- 
tion of rice, sugar-cane, and other tropical productions, On the 
upper part there is an expanse of the finest country for sheep 
cattle, and also for the cultivation of European productions. — 
L have now given you a harried sketch of our twoe: pelts 
and shall feel pleased and gratified if any information I have been 
able w contribute may be found of service to my sincere friend, 
Henry Rasscll. Nothing would have delighted me more than 
to have accompanied him on un expedition to the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, which would, I doubt not, have laid open a valuable 
country into which Asiatic emigration might be introduced to any 
extent required, I shall conclude this letter with a short account 
ef the natives who inhabit the countries which the Boyne and 
Stuart, with their tributaries, water. I found them in consider= 
able numbers, and have even seen 400 men at a timo, with notan 
old man amongst them: they are generally a fine-formed race, 
both men and women, many of the former six feet, and many of 
both sexes far from ugly: they are treacherous, cruel, and great 
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thieves. When I first went to Barrendowen I tried kindness, I 
showed them how they might have flocks, &c. of their own to feed 
upon, and gave them presents, butall in vain. They area restless 
race, never remaining above a day or two in one place, sae 
when planning some expedition against a hastile tribe, or torob 

white man. When theyare bent on an act of murderand robbery 
they assume towards their intended victims a manner of great kind- 
ness; two of my poor herdsmen were murdered by the very men 
who had been associating with them and helping them only the very 
day before in fishing, in all apparent simplicity and kindness. In 
fact, 1 have now ascertained that when the natives are seenineiy 
the most friendly they are meditating some act of treachery. To 
conclude, as far as experience yet goes, I should say the native 
Australian is, like the brate, incapable of forethought; and in 
no instance that I have heard, have they attempted to add to the 
comfort of existence by building huts, or by rearing herds of 
cattle or sheep, &c. They ill al within their reach, and thence 
move to another ground. Whether they ever will be brought 
into a state of civilization I have doubts: in my opinion, the only 
hope there is must arise from some bold missionary who dares 
yenture to live amongst them, as Bracefelt and Davis did, Such 
a sacrifice on the part of an educated man is almost beyond 





X.—Extract of a Mr. John Edward to Governor 

, dated hoon, Sock January, 1844, ah a Notice 

of th tower Course of the River Darling. Communicated by 
Srantey. 


Tux European population settled upon the Murray River, though 
pb tre i ania in nee is, 1 am happy end 
ually increasing, uring the ensuing year ve 
that pe new Peis may locate themselves in a district whch 
only requires to be better known to be more appreciated. One 
rary considerable cause of distrust on the part of those wishing to 
le upon the Murray arises from the ill success or losses that 
have hitherto attended all agricultural attempts yet made there. 
‘These have had two causes, In the year 1842 the fall of rain at 
the Murray was so slight, compared with tha; which fell around 
Adelaide, that an impression went generally abroad that no rain 
ever fell in sa level a region, or at least not sufficient for tho 
purpose of the husbandman. The past year of 1843 has fully 
proved the error of so hasty an assumption, and an abundance of 
rain fell during the usual seasons for wet; the crops prospered 
and grew luxuriantly, when another evil appeared and again de- 
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prived the farmer of his expected harvest. This arose from the 
unusually high state to which the Murray rose during the months 
of September, October, and November, From previous expe- 
rience it had been apparent that the river rose periodically several 
feet, and usually overflowed many of the alluvial flats lying be- 
tween the bank of the river and the fossil cliffs. Considerable 
labour and some expense were bestowed in damming soe 
sare by which the water escaped from the river to the 
levels, and in digging canals for the purpose of irrigation; these 
were completely successful ac long as the river did not attain 
greater height than it had risen to in 1841 and 1842; but upon 
its rising several feet beyond this level, there were of course no 
impediments to its progress: the dams and ditches were all 
destroyed, and the whole expanse of alluvial flats were again Iaid 
under water, in some places fully six feet deep, and of course all 
cultivation was completely annihilated by the ravages of the flood. 
So unfortunate a termination to a second year's labour has cer- 
tainly been disheartening, and I fear has led to the erroneous idea 
that it is impossible to keep out these destructive inundations. 
The ensuing year will, 1 trust, however, see these difficulties 
fully conquered, and embankments thrown oP at all the openings 
through the river’s bank, so as effectually to block out the highest 
flood, at the same time that a few shallow ditches cut around those 
lands intended for cultivation will afford the important, and in 
Australia almost unknown, power of completely irrigating at 
pleasure all such lands, Thus what has been inconsiderately 
deemed an insuperable objection to the valley of the Marray, 
will, I believe, eventually prove to be its highest recommendation, 
Ina future report (not haying the documents now by me) I shall 
have much pleasure in forwarding to his Excellency the Governor 
some tables of the fall of rain at the Murray during the years 
1842 and 1843, also of the rising and falling of the river, its 
highest and lowest levels, and the periods at which such changes 
appear usually to take place. I may here however remark that, 
during my residence at the Murray, I have never known any 
sudden rise in its waters to occur, so that the flood never comes 
‘unawares upon the settler: the change of level seldom exceeds 
an inch or two ina day, unless uid strong southerly winds have 
driven the water back, and retarded the ordinary current; then, 
 aaigacdes much as six or seven inches rise may have taken place ; 
ut even in these cases the water again recedes as soon as the 
wind changes or lulls. The falling of the river appears to be as 
gradual as its rise, 
With respect to the aborigines, | am happy to say that no dis- 
turbances whatever have occurred in the district under my charge. 
A few trifling petty thefts have sometimes taken place, but no 
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serious offences either against the or property of Euro- 
peans. - the nates themselves I have sometimes 

per nga to afford protection or redress to the helpless or the 
injured. 

“Daring the year I have been obliged to make some con- 
siderable deciitts foed my former system of issuing flour at the 
fall of every moon to all natives indiscriminately who chose to 
assemble to receive it. This was rendered necessary in 
consequence of the great number of natives that assembled (from 
300 to 400, in the Ett of 1843), and in order to prevent 
the tribes of my neighbourhood from visiting Adelaide, where 
they were very troublesome to Europeans, greatly interfered 
with the Adelaide natives. 

In disregard, however, of all my requests and injunctions to 
the contrary, several of the tribes still persisted in deserting their 
own district and crowding into town. Upon their return again 
to the Marray it became necessary to fulfil the threat I had held 
out to them, and siop that monthly issue of flour which hitherto 
they bad regularly received. ‘This punishment was principall 
confined to the tribes very near Moornnide, or a little to the sout! 
of it, as I still continued the usual issue to all those who had been 
well behaved and had attended to my requests. During the ensuing 
toe I would still propose to adhere to my presentarrangement. 

it a to me that, unless the Government can afford tosupply 
a sufficient quantity of flour for all natives who may come, and 
which would amount at the least to six tons annually, that it will 
be better to present it only to the more distant tribes when they 
visit us, and to such of our own immediate families as may be 
deserving of it for their good conduct, or for their quietly resi 
in their own district, 

It remains for me to give a slight outline to his Excellency of a 
recent journey made by me up Murray to the Darling, with 
the fourfold object of cements e good understanding existing 
between the distant tribes and Europeans; of learning whether 
any of the parties said to be on their route from Sydney overland, 
with stock, were actually approaching the boundary of South 
Australia; of determining, as far as might be, the cause of the 
unusually high flood in the Murray this year, by ascertaining 
whether it came down through the channel of the Murray or the 
Darling; and, finally, of investigating the probability or other- 
wise of a route to the interior by the ranges near Mount Lyall. 

“On the 4th December I left Moorunde with a party consisting 
of Mr, Scott, one policeman, and a native of Moorunde ; in all we 
were three Europeans and a native, cach mounted, and one pack- 
horse carrying provisions. Proceeding up the right bank of the 
Murray, we arrived at the Rufus on the 8th December, and 
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delayed there a day, to enable me to get a Rufus native to 
pany the party, as I found my Moorunde black did not i 
-stand the language of the ling. Guided by our new con- 
ductor, we struck ae Aes the scrub tothe os bac’ 
a large anabranch it river, running through the scrub 
aii Lake Victoria and the Darling, with a of 
fully 60 miles, nearly parallel to the latter river. In this we 
obtained water where we struck it; but farther north, as we after- 
wards found, it was quite dry, o to the rise that had taken 
place this year in the waters of the Darling being so sii To 
the southward the quantity of water increased gradually until it 
joined the Murray lagoons; and upon our return, when we struck 
it lower down, we were obliged to swim our horses across it. This 
singular watercourse forms in times of flood another connecting 
channel between the Darling and the Murray, leaving ani 
desert island of low or scrubby lands between it and the i 
When the Darling is flooded this channel is filled, but when 
only the Murray has risen, as was now the case, the back waters 
from that river do not reach so for up as where we first struck 
the lagoon: agreat part of its course is marked by lines of the 
river gum-trees. 4 » 
Early on the 12th December, we struck the Darling upwards — 
of 70 miles above its junction with the Murray, and now found 
that it had been but very slightly flooded this year: its waters, 
though muddy, were fast receding, nor did there appear to have 
been a greater rise than three fect this season. In many 
the river was shallow and easily fordable, presenting, from the 
Strong contrast of an apparently very small body of water with a 
deep, wide, muddy channel, an idea of insignificancy not justly 
dae to a river haying so long a course. In many 5 
the actual width of the water could not be 15 yards, and fallen 
trees frequently obstructed the channel nearly quite across. To 
compensate however for this, the banks of the river were li 
with most beautiful gum-trees, gracefully overhanging, and with a 
wide-spreading dense foliage to the very ground. 1 have nowhere 
seen in Australia so pleasing or picturesque an effect c% 
by ths eucalypti as was the case along the whole course of the 
Darling. e 
"Abies travdlling 86 imiles wp tho Darling. oo tho: pote iiaa 
we first struck it, we reached a clear deep channel on the west 
bank, and which was evidently a very considerable anabranch uf 
the Darling in times of flood, its channel ay! resembling that 
of the river itself in character, with deep muddy banks, and the 
strata distinctly marked in narrow horizontal lines. This large 
anabranch occurred at that bend of the Darling where the river 
turns from a south-westerly to a nearly south course ; but I regret 
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I bad no instrament with me to determine its exact latitude. 
Proceeding four miles further north we had a fine view of the 
ranges laid down by Major Mitchell to the west of the Darling. 
From our position, the most southerly point of these ranges bore 
N. 42° W., and the intervening country aj low, and for the 
most part subject to inundation. A ir h distant visible 

and I thought it might 
be Mount Lyall, but the day was too to determine with 
certainty. I was now almost within reach of the point I wished 
to visit when unfortunately circumstances compelled me to return, 


traveller, only on the opposite side of the river to that on which 
his track lies. I was anxious before I turned back, if le, 
to have determined our position more nearly by ing the 
creek Inid down as ‘ Laidley’s chain of Ponds,” but within 
so few miles of it, Iwas too ill to attempt to p further. 
‘The natives described this creek as a chain of ponds or sheets of 
water, connected by a running stream, and falling into the Darling 
at a place called ‘Weel-yu-rirah:’ they said at came from the 
hills 1 bad seen, and told ‘me that water was to be found all the 


In the brief alate Gueisnem nia Ueasaieree r 
excursion, his Excellency will at once notice the very benelici 


blishment at Moorunde, and which extends in a greater or less 
degree to the farthest point we reached, or about 330 miles 
distant from Moorunde by our line of route. We continually 
met with large bodies of natives along our whole course, espe- 
cially on the Darling; we bad them frequently encamped close to 
us, and yet never felt it necessary to keep watch at night, nor did 
the natives annoy or harass us in any way; in fact it would have 
been impossible for us to pass through on better terms, or 
in a more friendly manner. 

Tn passing up the river I occasionally met with ar pecene 
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ances, and sometimes with one or two individuals who had even 
been dawn to Moorunde:; and at the very furthest point reached, I 
heard of two natives having crossed thence from Mount eee 
after receiving blankets from me ot Moorunde at the last May 
issue, t 
Tn concluding my Report T would fain hope that if no other 
good has been accomplished by our hurried and harassing journey, 
at least the way has been opened for a fature expedition to travel 
ive ae and —— and on a terms with ey natives. The 

t of so small a as three Europeans and a native passing 
on such good forma ce the brit neers tribes of the 
Darling, once considered so hostile, may, I think, fairly warrant 
my drawing such # conclusion; at all events, I shall’ be most 
happy to make the attempt during the ensuing winter if no other 
occupation interferes, and if His Excellency will provide me with 
the equipment necessary to take the field for a couple of months. 
That time would, 1 think, suffice for tracing up “ Laidley's 
Ponds,” and for examining the whole of the ranges near Mount 
Lyall, in order 10 determine the probability or otherwise of a route 
being found under them leading to a beiter tract of country in- 
land. I confess my own impressions are unfavourable to such ar 
opinion; but still the exploration would be interesting, and would 
decide the character of the only part of the southern portion of 
this continent upon which even the slightest doubt remains, I 
may remark that the ranges, as seen to the N.W. from the 
Darling, struck me as bearing # strong resemblance in appear= 
ance to those visible to the N.W. from the great south bend of the 
Murray River, and I thought they looked more connected than 1 
expected to have found them, { omitted to state that, in tra~ 
yelling up the Darling, we found the feed for our horses generally 
very bad, and the deep muddy banks of the river rendered itvery 
important to select an eligible place for the horses to drink at, to 
avoid their slipping in and getting drowned; whilst the strong 
tenacious character of the soil in the alluvial flats bordering upon 
the river caused it to open into deep holes and cracks, rendering 
it both difficult and dangerous to ride over them. 





X1.—Some Account of Peel River, N. America, By Mr. un K, 
Isistree, late H.H.B.C.’s service. Addressed to the 
tary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Sin,—The interest with which the members of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society view all attempts to extend our knowledge of 
the new or unexplored regions of the earth, has induced me to lay 
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have been similar! 
he 


ery, 
inasmuch as it went to controvert the prevalent opinion of the 
time, that the northern shores of America were not washed by 
the ocean, was received with little or at least far from general 
faith, and it was not till Sir Alexander Mackenzie, by descending 
the river which bears his name, re-discovered the ocean, that the 
existence of an Arctic Sea was placed beyond dispute. ‘The dis- 
coveries of these two enterprising travellers gave a new impulse to 
geographical science, and by reviving the dormant but still popular 
question of the north-west passage, and thus diverting the national 
mind into a more favourite channel, mainly contributed to throw 
inland discovery into the shade, Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 
1792 undertook a second expedition with the object of lea 
trating across the continent to the Pacific, the result of which was 
equally satisfactory with his former j , three years before, to 
the shores of the Polar Sea. Sir John Franklin, in addition to 
the valuable accessions he made to our knowledge of the sea- 
coast, the survey of which was the more especial object of his two 
expeditions, furnished much important information regarding the 
interior, and what was scarcely of less consequence, gave us an 
accurate delineation of the route which be had followed in com- 
mon with Mackenzic, who, though remarkably correct in his 
general details, could not, from his previous habits, be expected to 
pam the scientific knowledge of his successor. The surveys of 
jackenzie, Franklin, and, at a subsequent period, of Sir George 
Back, may be said to comprise all the accurate information we 
ag of the extensive region lying between the parallel of Red 
iver, in latitude 50° N,, and the Arctic Ocean on the cast side 
of the Rocky Mountains—while on the west side the northern 
limit may be generally indicated by the tramontane route of Sir 
er Mackenzie, between the parallels of 48° and 52° N. 

The researches of Behring, Tchirikoff, and Kotzebue among the 
Russians—of Drake, Meares, Vancouver, Cook, Beechey, and 
others among ourselves, were confined to the exploration of the 
const, The overland expeditions of Lewis and Clarke in 1805, 
and of Hunt in 1811-12 among the Americans, as they did not 
embrace any of the territory beyond the parallel of the mouth of 
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the Columbia, may be said to have added little or nothing to our 
Frevious Imowledge, “A eonderuble portion of the country to 
the N, of the line here drawn, has been long since settled by the 
seryants of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; but, so far as Lam aware, 
its geography has been very litile attended to. By a Jate com 
with the Russian government, a large accession has been je to 
their territories, which now extend as far N. as Cape Fairweather; 
and it is to be hoped some enlightened men will be found among 
their number who will respond to the ealls which science has 
so long been making on their exertions. 

Under the circumstances to which I have thus briefly adverted, 
I trust I shall be justified in offering my mite towards the attain- 
ment of the desirable objects which the Geographical Society has 
so much at heart. For the meagreness of the following details 
(can offer no apology further than that, in the circumstances in 
which I was placed, it was impossible for me to make them more 
ample or more worthy your notice, The party to which T was 
attached, it must be remembered, was fitted out solely for the 
purpose of establishing a trade with the Indians, towards which 
it was of course expected by our employers our undivided atten- 
tion should be directed. The duties of an Indian trader are of 
sufficiently multifarious s nature to occupy the attention of any 
man, and I think it unnecessary to state that under happier auspices, 
and had the sanction of the Hudson’s Bay Company extended 
to the undertaking, I should have been enabled to derote more 
time to those botanical and geological researches which confer so 
much value upon the narratives of my predecessors in Arctic dis- 
covery. To my senior officor Mr. Boll I owe much, as well for 
many acts of personal kindness as for his valuable.assistance in the 
survey, which he was the more anxious to promote as it referred 
to a route which he was himself the first to open up. 

‘On his return from his second expedition to the shores of the 
Polar Sea, Sir John Franklin, while ascending the Mackenzie a 
little above lat, 67° 42", was led into a river which he had not dis- 
covered in his descent. From its large size ho at first mistook it 
for a branch of the Mackenzie, and ascended it a considerable 
under this impression; but finding his mistake, he retraced 
steps, and regaining the main river continued his route upwards.* 
The favourable accounts he gave of the new river, which in 
honour of Sir Robert Peel he named Peel River, and more par- 
ticularly his representations that the Indians inhobiting its banks 
were clothed in furs, soon attracted the attention of the gentlemen 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to whom he communicated this 
information. Tt was not long before it was ascertained that the 


+ See Franklin's Seoote Jourmey, po LST. 
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contiguous to the Peel was the favourite habitat of those 
Por is whose skins found their br i Mag between one tribe 
and another to Fort Good Hope, est establishment of the 
Company on the Mackenzie, and at that time the most flourishing 
post in the district.* The project of establishing « fort in this 
Tich region was early formed, and instructions were accordingly 
issued to the superintendent of the district to take the necessary 
steps to that effect. Various obstacles intervening a 4 the 
desired settlement, till, in 1859, Mr, Bell, an 
was commissioned to make a preliminary examination of he river, 
and apprise the natives of the Company's intentions to open a 
trade with them in the ensuing season, “The result of his explo- 
ration was such as toinduce Mr. M‘Pherson, the manager nibs the 
Company at that time, to edt establishing a t 
there the year after, and Mr. Bell and myself were ely 

inted on this duty. 

TBhortly after Mr. "Boll's departure for Fort Good Hope, his 
Winter station, we were visited hy Messrs. Dease and Simpson, 
who having com) fey for the time, their survey of the coast, had 
come to pass the winter with us, Mr. Simpson left us in De- 
cember, and at parti Parting was kind enough to leave a pocket-sextant 
and a spirit-level with me, and as I had besides two very good 
compasses and the free use of Mr. Bell's valuable watch, which he 
had newly received from Bg tae: re aan ae do not 
at this momeut recollect, I unexpect myself in pos- 
session of the means of making a Saft tte result of which is tha 
chart which T have now the honour to lay before you. 

On the 25th of ay, 1840, T lef Fort Simpson, with the 
intention of joining Mr. Bell at Fort Good Hope, where I 
found eve: ng in readiness for our immediate departure. Our 
pty ty consisted lof Mr. Bell and myself, twelve Orkney-men and 

‘anadians, and four Indians with their families, who were en- 
Ae ee OT ee We were ied with an abun- 

of goods for the trade, implements for building, and as 
much provision a3 our craft could stow. On the 3rd of June 
we left Fort Good Hope in two boats, and by rapid eee 
arrived at the mouth of Peal Fiver about noon on the 6th. 

we found a party of the Indians belonging to the pike pers 
of our intention to settle among them, had waited for us at this 

place with the view of acting as an escort to our party in the'event 
Ps collision with the Esquimaux, whose uniform hostility to the 
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whites rendered a meeting with them anything but desirable. 
Those simple and kind-hearted creatures received us in the most 
enthusiastic manner, and testified their joy by singing and dancing 
incessantly the whole time we were on shore, After di i 

a few presents among them, and taking an observation for lati- 
tude, we embarked and commenced our ascent; several tracks of 
moose and a very recent one of a large grizzly bear (Ursus ferox) 
were observed along the banks, which were here very low and 
alluvial, and still miry from the recent subsidence of the water. 
The Alnus glutinosa and Hippuris vulgaris constituted the prin~ 
cipal if not the entire vegetation. 

An aft wind soon after rising, we proceeded at a rapid rate up 
the river, and encamped about 30 miles from its mouth in sight of 
the Rocky Mountains. The character of the country bad even 
already entirely changed. The banks, though still low and allu- 
vial, were strongly impregnated with dark vegetable matter, and 
clothed with a dense vegetation of pines, poplars, and a thick 
underwood of different kinds of willow; and so sudden had been 
the transition from sterility to luxuriance, that we could scarcel; 
believe that a few hours before we had been travelling throw 
bleak, unrelieved desolation. The flat, swampy soil bore evident 
indication of having been lately inundated, and the height to which 
the Inst food had reached could be distinctly observed on the 
trees, which were thickly coated with mud up to the water-line, 
Next day we resumed our march, and passing the Rat River, 
found, about 10 miles above it, another large party of Indians en- 
camped, who received us with the same demonstrations with which 
we were before greeted by their friends. This being the spot 
selected for the site of the establishment, we encamped ; as 
Mr. Bell had traced the river to its source the previous year, and 
it being desirable to get the buildings erected as expeditiously as 
possible, our survey for the time had to be postponed; and, ow 
to various circumstances which shall afterwards be mentioned, i 
was not able to resume it until the winter had permanently set in_ 
Mr, Bell gave me the following account of the river above this 
point when he ascended it the year before. For about 30 miles 
above the situation of the fort it presents little worthy of notice, 
being similar in character to the portion alrendy described. Here 
the first rapid occurs. It is caused by a contraction of the banks 
of the river, which here begins to flow over a hard, pebbly bottom 
that succeeds rather abruptly to the soft alluvial bed over which it 
had hitherto been observed to run. The natives at this place 
had constructed a barrier of basket-work, which extended com- 
pletely across the siream, sufficiently open however to permit the 
water to pass freely through its interstices, for the purpose of 
catching the fish which ascend from the sea during the summer. 
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This. was effected by a yery ingenious contrivance. When IT 
here in the winter, this specimen of Indian mechanics had 
entirely swept away by the drifted ice. The rapid, we 
understood, was the general rendezvous of the more infirm mem~- 
bers of the tribe and such of the women and their families as did 
not accompany their husbands on their hunting excursions. After 
the rapid had been passed, a very perceptible change could be 
observed in the swiftness of the current—a fact sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the cireumstance that the stream was now i 
from the sub-alpine region of the mountains, along the base of 
which it had hitherto proceeded with a gentle and uniform flow. 
It would be tedious to describe each day's progress in detail ; 
to-day’s was but a repetition of yesterday's struggle against tho 
rapidly increasing current; the men, now straining on the tow- 
line and dragging the reluctant boat after them—now plunging 
breast-deep into some river which its turbid contents into 
the main stream in the line of their march—now, when the cur- 
rent, directed by some opposing spit on the other side, bore down 
with its whole yolume upon the bank which, by constant attrition, 
it had worn into a perpendicular cliff, and sometimes undermined 
it, embarking and ling to their oars, making for the opposite 
side with what vigour they might, when the everlasting tow-line 
was again thrown out, and the same unvarying round of tram 
ing, tugging, and wading had to be repeated. Occasionally 
monotony of the march was enlivened by a moose or bear appear- 
ing at the river's brink, atwhich times, especially when their stock 
of fresh provisions was ended, a general chace was given by old 
and young, and rarely was it desisted from till the unfortunate 
intruder was brought down, In the mean time they were ad- 
vancing fast into the heart of the mountains, The banks of the rivér 
had now entirely changed their aspect, and instend of through the 
low, unvarying mud-cliffs, with the sombre and cheerless appearance 
which the recent deposit of alluvium had serpent to them, the 
water-course was not unfrequently through bold, romantic defiles, 
so steep and lofty as often to hide the midday sun from view. 
Jt was, however, soon found impossible to advance against the 
hourly increasing torrent with the cumbrous boat, and it was nc- 
cordingly left in aa of half of the party, while Mr. Bell and 
remainder pr led up the river ina small Indian canoe, 
which had been stowed in the boat to provide for the anticipated 
emergency. Two rivers were shortly after passed flowing from 
the castward, which were named after Messrs, Sim and 
M‘Pherson = they seem to be the main feeders of the Peel, into 
which innumerable little mountain rills also empty themselves. 
: Eon ae eee M'Pherson’s river, the canoe, for the same 
reason which had Jet to its adoption, was abandoned, and the 
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party proceeded on foot among the mountains, fording such 
streams as crossed their path, and, after no slight hardships and 
not a few complaints from some of the men of numbness in the 
limbs, produced by wading in water whose temperature was 
scarcely above the freezing point, though it was then the middle 
of summer, Mr. Bell reached what seemed to be the head waters 
of the Peel. The tinute streamlets into which it bad now rami- 
fied had become so insignificant, seldom exceeding 15 or 20 yards 
(feet?) in breadth, that he considered it useless to prolong the 
Survey any farther, more especially as the short arctic summer was 
more than half over, and he had still the exploration of the 
river before him. Accordingly, after making a hasty examinati 
of the surrounding country, he commenced his return and soon 
arrived at the boat-encampment, where the rest of the party awaited 
him. The boat was again launched; and, borne onward at a rapid 
rate, they soon reached the branch which communicates between 
the Peel and Ratrivers.* This little stream is very tortuous, and 
cuts completely through the mountains at nearly a right le to 
their general bearing, but so level is the bed which it has found 
for itself between the mountain ridges, that it is often difficult, in 
the middle of summer, to say whether it flows from the Peel to 
the Rat or from the Rat to the Peel river; an evident proof that 
its current is entirely regulated by the relative heights of the two 
streams which it connects. At the time of their visit the current 
Was setting into the Peel, and it was with no small astonishment 
that the crew, after mounting the stream for some time, suddenly 
found themselves in what they deemed 4 continuation of it, sweep- 
ing down at a rapid rate towards the sea. Apprehensive of 
meeting with the Esquimaux if they followed the course of Dease’s 
branch (into which they had now fallen) to the sea, Mr. Bell did 
not think it prudent to venture further than about 20 miles from 
the fork, and accordingly turned after proceeding thus far and 
‘continued his course up the Rat river, His intention was to 
trace it up a8 far as the portage, where he expected to meet with 
the Tramontane Loucheux (probably the mountain Indians af 
Captain Franklin), who annually resort to this rendezvous for 
the purpose of trading with the Indians on the Peel. After a 
few days of smooth travelling, compared to what they had 
viously been engagerl in, the party arrived at the Portage, wl 
they found a large band of the Indians they had expected already 





* What it here called 9 “branch” communicating with the Rat river ia set down 
by Me, fabister in lis aap, as a continuation of the Rat river ttf it in 
fact, be a Deltic branch of that river, if ite waters always flowed into the Peel ; but ax 
they sornetimes low its the contrary direction, it ix one of thou : io 
hydrology for which the science has not as yet any specific name, It i Like 
siquiare, & connecting channe! between two distinot basins —Eo, 
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encamped. After some time had been spent in bartering such 
furs as the Indians bad to dispose of, Mr. Bell commenced his 
return, and reached his winter quarters, as I have before stated, 
in safety, after spending a little more than two months on the 


river. 

The district through which the Rat river flows, as a reference 
to the sketch-map will show, is of a very different character from 
that through which the Peel takes its course. Tt derives its waters 
from numerous small lakes, with which the flat swampy country 
to the W. of the mountainsis studded, and beirigthus independent 
ina certain ss of cs Sty melting of Cs i which is 
the great suj the Peel, it is com ively little affected b 
the Srener tte! and consequently oaths But little atigtiedtacdh 
of its volume from this cause. Its water has the peculiar swampy 
taste which indicates its origin. Its banks are low, with little or 
no wood, bat clothed instead, with a long rank grass and some 
dwarf willows, with occasionally a few interspersed clamps of 
stunted pines. The soil is composed of strata of various coloured 
sands, overlying clay enclosing gravel and small water-moved 
boulders, and supporting a thin vegetable coat, in many places 
goirig to peat. The river, when 1 saw it in the winter, some dis- 
tance above the Portage, trends to the S., and, according to the 
account of the Indians, extends to a considerable distance into the 
interior. 

(Mr. Isbister now hace ped himself in taking observations for 
Jatitude and longitude, and testing his instruments in every avail- 
able manner, although he was constantly interrupted by the im- 
Foto Kgs of noon ing to the arduous duties of his se Hl 
and we only regret that our limits prevent our giving at 
the stirrin; resid of his dotadkad extatsiani iadiakss 

From the time, says he, of my arrival from Fort Good 
Hope till the middle of December, I was constantly on snow- 
shoes, visiting different places along the river, and in searching 
for lakes in its vicinity. During these excursions I had ample 
opportunities of ing the river, and the country to the east- 
ward. I had been able to lay down a considerable portion of the 
stream, by tracing it op through all its windings, but having to 
carry all ‘my provisions, blankets, &c., on my back, by which 
means long voyages were utterly impracticable, ant finding from 
the time consumed inthis mode of exploration, and from the 
great impediment which the aueven pod Bokeh. Bi surface of the 
river ited to our progress, that it would be impossible for 
‘me to ete the survey on this plan, I was obliged to 
another, e heard that « paakes Lett u a distant 
Loucheux" were encamped on e of river, on 
the W. side of the mountains, with pa jal supply of the com- 
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forts of life, of which we had hitherto enj 80 scanty a share. 
With the twofold motive of tracing the river, which as yet 
had been but partially surveyed, crossing the mountain-chain, 
and obtaining some provisions, I resolved to go in quest of them. 
Five of our own people and seven Indians (our four hunters and 
three Loucheux, who had given us the information) volunteered 
to join me. Having equipped ourselves with ammunition and 
some tobaceo for the Indians we expected to meet, and 15 Ths, of 
pemmican (the usual allowance for one day to one-third of our 
number), we set out long before dawn, and soon i 7 
mountains which were about 10 miles distant from the river, 
encamped the first day under a small clump of trees in one 
of the yolleys of the first range, The next day o little 
sunset we reached the summit of the middle and highest range. 
We were now exposed to the full fury of a storm, from Ww 
we had hitherto been partly sheltered, but which now swept with 
fearful violence over the dreary, shelterless waste, and 
as we were with hunger, cold, and the fatigue of a hard day's 
march, we bed no alternative but to push on, whatever 
consequences inight be, till we came to wood. After travelling 
all night, about noon we found ourselves at the entrance of a 
shelving valley, which led us to a deep gorge, evidently the bed 
of some mountain coule.* We scrambled down its preaigtaas 
sides, resolving to follow its course, in the hope that it lead 
us to wood, where we might encamp; and we had no sooner 
reached the bottom, than we found ourselves in an agreeable 
calm, while the temperature had, to our sensations, risen more than 
20°. The walls of the defile were from 400 to 500 feet high, 
and composed chiefly of a reddish compact limestone, with part- 
ings of dark carbonaceous matter, which at a distance gave it 
the appearance of the slaty structure, ing Uy iti 
fobs Le caacss when we fall eps a eos 
changed to W. Wolves, mountain goats, and reindeer wene: 
occasionally observed on the high ledges above us, but 
the reach of our guns; and, what was still more acceptabl 
us, thin clumps of wood began to open on the view. About an 
hour's walk further on brought us to a fine hammock of pi 
where we encamped ; and, as soon as the fire was kindled, and 
our frozen limbs thawed, wo lay down to sleep with feclings 
which fow of ns can ever forget. : 
Having coated our faces with grease as a defence against th 
raw air, we started alert and fresh from our night's rey 
a day of pleasant travelling, enlivened by an cainciet ceeoeaeet 











* From coul (Fr.), to flow ;, probubl 
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the rein-deer, which were often met with in large herds, we en- 
camped neara bend of the Rat river, in lat. 66° 50’, and long. 138° 
W., in a low level country about 20 miles beyond the mountains. 
Next day, a hard march of fifteen hours in_a S.W. direction, 
brought us to the Indian camp above the Portage, where we 
were received with unbounded hospitality. 

Tt being necessary to wait a few days here till such of the 
party as were out hunting should return, I spent the interval in 
tracing the course of the mountains to the southward and examin- 
ing their geological structure. On my return I found the party 
rendy to start. After seeing them fairly on their way under the 
direction of our own people, I left them to pursue their route at 
leisure, and, selecting two of the most active of the Loucheux, I 
proceeded upwards along the mountains, in order to satisfy my- 
self fully of the continuity of the chain, and crossing them near 
one of the points to which I had carried my survey from the other 
side, I followed the river down to the fort, where I arrived in 
time to receive our friends wham we had left behind. 

As soon as the Indians bad gone, being necessarily confined to 
the house for some time until my wounds had healed, 1 employed 
myself in finishing the chart of the Rat river. For the interstitial 
data I was here, as before, in the case of the Peel, indebted to 
the notes of Mr. Bell. Dease’s branch, which, from want of time, 
I was unable to follow to the sea, flows, according to the in« 
formation of the Indians, through a low level country, well 
wooded with spruce firs, and frequented by moose and rein deer, 
and 1 have little doubt it is the same with a river observed by 
Messrs. Dease and Simpson, to flow into the most westerly channel 
of the Mackenzie, a little before it joins the sea. 

On the 15th of April I left Peel river, along with four men, 
and crossing the country with the view of falling upon some part 
of Red River, I traced it for about 20 miles to its junction 
with the Mackenzie. It is abouta quarter of a mile wide where 
I saw it, and rises, according to the Indians, in the mountains, 
poof) through a district similar to that which borders the 

‘eel 

‘The Cold during the months of Jannary and February was in- 
tense; the thermometer ranging between 40° and 67° minus. 

Natural History —The valuable writings of Dr. Richardson 
have so amply illustrated the natural history of the arctic regions, 
as to render it unnecessary for me to dwell at any great length 
upon the productions of the district laid open by our expedition, 
and indeed such was the harassing nature of my duties, that, ricl 
as an brig bee country always is in objects of interest to the 
naturalist, [ could spare but very little time to such investigations. 
It is generally admitted, as a botanical axiom, that the more di- 
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versified the surface of st country is, the richer, exteris paribus, 
will be its “ Flora,” to this general principle the region 
cog which the Peel flows furnishes no exception. At its 
moult 

scanty, but at a short distance up, as soon as we reach the shelter 


of dif. 
ferent herbaceous plants, clothe the banks to a distance of from 
4 to 5 miles on cach side. Somewhat higher up we meet with 
the Betula glandulosa, Pinus microcarpa, and Juniperus 
‘These constitute the principal arboreous plants to be met with 
and they may be found in variable proportion, fringing the river 
for about two-thirds of its course, Above this, becomes: 
searce. Saxifragw, lichens, and other rupestrine plants, and 
different kinds of moss in the swampy districts, constituting the 
aoe vegetation; while the lofty rocks, among which the river 
ere sweeps, are almost entirely destitute of saat covering. 
Betula papyracea and Pinus Banksiana are said to occur in the 
dry valleys among the mountains, but I never met with either of 
these trees myself, and T am disposed to their existence as 
extremely doubtful. The Pinus alba is the king of the arctic 
forest, and it grows to a considerable height for so high a latitude, 
One which we felled for the buildings measured 70 feet in height 
and 3 feet 3 inches in diameter at the base, It forms a con- 


? 


generally found accompanying it, forming a dense underwood, 
while the soil itself is Seah covered with moss, studded, in 


ped by sppans vulgaris, oF a coarse 
ed Sieay of the Pinus alba the prevailing 
tree is a stunted Pinus microcarpa, thinly strewed over the coun- 
try, which scarcely supports anything else but mosses and lichens. 
This is the general description of the unbroken flat whieh extends 
to the west of the Rocky Mountains. These few observations will 
serve to give a general idea of the botanical features of the E; 
My very limited experience in cryptogamic botany, the lack of 
the necessary time and opportunities, and, above all, the want of 
the indispensable requisites of paper for forming a collection, = 
microscope, and a catalogue to which the species might be re 
ferred, put it out of my power to enter into more minute investi- 
gations, 


The zoology of Arctic America is so, well known, and the | 
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« fauna” of Peel river, richer thongh it be in , differs so 
little in kind from that of the neighbouring district of the 
Mackenzie, as to render it unn for me to enter into an} 
details upon this subject. The (¥ mountain range ce 
farther to the S, exercises so marked an influence on the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals, seems here to lose its distinctive 
character ; all the animals found on the E. side being met with 
in equal, if not greater, abundance onthe W. From this remark, 
however, the moose-deer (Cervus alces) is to be excepted. As 
far as my own obseryation and information went, they are not 
found beyond the mountains, which may thus be dered the 
western limit of their range, The mountains themselves are 
principally inhabited by the grizzly bear, the common wolf, the 
ovis montana, and capra Americana of Richardson. The musk- 
ox is said to occur in the country to the W, of the Rat river, 
These are the only peculiarities which seem to call for notice 
under this head. 

On the subject of , I have little to add to the incidental 
roms k heretalseety a » ‘The soil of the lower part of the 
valley through which the Peel flows is generally an alluvium 
derived from the annual overflawings ; and from the accessions it 
yearly receives from this source, it has attained in some places to 
a considerable thickness. On penetrating this we come to a 
diluvinm, containing gravel and small boulders, which becomes 
the subsoil immediately underlying the thin table covering 
of decayed moss, &c., wherever the inundations have not reached. 
Higher up, thick beds of aluminous nee Sea) ru ae soil is 
in many places eras impregnated with alum. ill by the 
river side, a little below = 5 it emerges from the mountains, 
was found to be so rich in this mineral, that it obtained the name 
of * Alum Hill.” Several very pure crystals were picked up on 
its sides, Alternating with the shale we sometimes find thin 
strata of brown coal, a formation which seems to be extensive), 
distributed over all the country N. of Slave Lake, A loose =| 
sandstone prevails in the district W, of the Peel, and is apparently 
the general underlying rock to these superficial deposits, It first 
appears a few miles the Fort, where a thin belt is observed 
to run across from the ** Narrows” of the Mackenzie, cropping 
out oceasionally as it approaches the mountains, and forming an 
undulating ridge of low hills, Most of the elevations which 
occur on the W, side of the river are due to the faults or other 
local displacements of this formation. To this succeeds a lime- 
stone deposit. The line of junction of the two rocks can be dis- 
tinetly traced at the Narrows, and also in some situations in the 
mountains where the limestone is observed to crop out from 
under the sandstone, crowning some of the higher ridges, The 
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country between the two rivers, though generally low and ré 
is occasionally intersected by ranges of hills which are ap, 
low spurs from the neighbouring mountains. With regard to the 


Rocky Mountains themselves, those great parents: 
new continent, and the great modifiers of its climate, their 
logical structure is here of a very simple type. Obeying f 
uniform laws of arrangement, a a great measure free 
from those interruptions which occur in the more o d 
mountain groups of Europe, whose irregular and often 
dictory structures, arising from the numerous cross chains which 
intersect each other, it is frequently difficult, as has been often 
observed, to reconcile or explain, Orendie the Fort, the range 
has dwindled down to a comparatively insignificant elevation, 
few of the peaks rising above 600 or 700 feet in height. T 
chain, however, continues decided and unbroken till it is inter~ 
sected by the Rat river, where the continuity is suddenly arrested. 
Viewed ‘from the W., they present a soft undulating ontline, 
rising in a series of terraces, the inferior ridges consisting gene- 
rally of sandstone, while the higher are capped by lin 
As we trace their course to the S. they gradually increase in 
altitude, and assume a more irregular and rugged appearance ; 
rising often in abrupt precipitous crags, and presentix 
general characteristic features of a primitive district. 
syenite, greywacke, and slate, and more rarely granite, occurring: 
in their usual geognostic relations, and imperceptibly 
into each other, — the general inasleh over which sandstone, 
in the inferior, and limestone in the higher ranges are generall: 
dispersed, while in other instances, Gece of witch sue 
tiply as we proceed southward, the primitive rocks protrade in 
bold, craggy peaks and irregular ridges. The ranges vary from 
10 to 5 in number, pursuing ao relatively lel course, and 
occupy from 50 to 90 miles in breadth, The eastern 
sents a remarkable contrast to the western, Rising 

the barren flat which reaches almost to their very base, 
their steep, castellated flanks contrast strongly with the graduated 
approaches of lower hills which are observed on the other side 
of the range, As might be expected primitive and transition 
formations predominate on this side; some of the scarped walls 
exposing greywacke and greenstone. Geiss and slate, which 1 
rarely met with in the lower part of the range, become more 
abundant as we advance to the S., where gneiss seems to be the 

revailing primitive rock. Fringing the lower eastern border are 
interrupted chains of isolated peaks, which on being traced up 
prove to be abortive ranges, and, what is worthy of remark, these, 
generally pking, attain a higher elevation than the main chain, 
and are almost entirely of primitive or transiti structure. 
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The greatest number of ranges which I observed were 10, and 
these, so to speak, die away, the outer ranges on both sides send- 
ing off spurs, not always casily referable to their originals, till 
they reach the Rat river, when they are reduced to five. Here 
the continuity of this remarkable chain of mountains may be said 
to end, Beyond this limit we find them forming straggling 
ircegular ridges and solitary peaks, without parallelism oF con- 
tinmty, though when viewed from a distance the whole mass may be 
seen trending towards the coast and still preserving a connected 
outline, The succession of strata from secondary to primitive, 
which J have described to be from W. to E., appears to be the 
reverse of that observed by James, Douglas, and others, in the 
more southerly sections of the range, while at the same time they 
agree in characterizing the eastern aspect as abrupt and pre- 
cipitous. The high sandstone walls which they sj of as oc 
curring on this side I did not meet with, though it is highly pro- 
bable that the underlying rock in the neighbourhood of the Rat 
river is of this material, The season at which I visited this part 
of the country was very unfavourable for geological investigations, 
and the deep covering of snow, which Jay everywhere on the 
ground, prevented me from profiting by any nataral sections which 
might exist in the district, so that T wae unable to satisfy myself 
how far this conjecture might prove true, The result of my 
cursory observations I haye already given in a former page when 
speaking’ of the Rat river. 

I have designedly omitted any detailed account of the Indians 
of this quarter, as the many interesting anthropological questions 
which would arise out of this subject would lead me beyond the 
limits which I have prescribed for myself in this short sketch, 
and would besides be sctiespating what I mean shortly to lay be- 
fore the public in another form. Being myself a native of the 
country, and familiar with the languages and customs of most of 
the Indian tribes, on the E. side of the mountains at least, I am 
not without hopes that I shall be able to add somewhat to the 
slender stock of {nets which seems to be possessed by many of the 
writers on the subject of the aboriginal population of America. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1.— Extract of a dette Fron 8 Mr. Joux Duncan tothe 

of the Royal Geographical Society. Dated Pree siy 

cember 7th, 1844. 
1 wave not yet started on my journe to Coomasie, owing to the 
‘unsettled: mata the rAstaaten oon which is at bears at war 
with one of the kingdoms to the N.E, The Ashantoes have, how- 
ever, returned, as they say, victorious, which is very doubtfal— 
having lost an immense number of men. Another obstacle has 
also prevented my journey, which isnot yet removed, A woman, 
belonging to a trading party of Ashantees, returning from the 
coast, while yet in the Fantee country, was attacked and ped 
and, it is said, murdered; the culprit was immediately appre= 
hended, and carried 19 Cupe Coast, where he now awaits his trial. 


‘The King of Ashantee, from th © cause, has closed the road 
and the trade at the same time, the affair justed. There 

were strong rumours of a war being the Soneeyeeet 

without foundation, and I have strong hopes of the road 

again open, ere long, to trade. Governor Hill kindly wrote a 
letter to the king at Coomasie, demanding 1 know whether he 
would permit me to i through his country to the Kong = 


tains, and through Mr, Chapman, the resident 
Coomasie, whom T met some days ago a short distanee in 4 
enabled to give you the king’s reply. Tt was to 
he would | very happy to see me in Ccomesee 
of visiting him, and would gladl 
me every protection whilst in his kingdom ;” but Mr. ‘ie 
seems to doubt whether, om account of the latc war, the 
would allow me to go further, and considers it would be ped 
do so under such ices. I am determined to force a 
in some way or ot) he Kong mountains, if T r 
the king objects; in intend to make a lange canoe, 
and proceed up the river 
This river is of much more importance than is generally sup- 
posed, 1 haye made many inquiries respecting it, and from = 
can learn nothing certain is known, either of its position or 
magnitude, beyond its embouchure ; so that a Mateos 
prove of great advantage to the mercantile world, 
with revolving paddles, which have 1 
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than the common le, as I take as few men as ible. ~My 
health, thank God, is as good as ever it wos in England, although 
I have tried my constitution much of late, getting wet, and some- 
times sleeping in the open air. I can stand the heat better than 
most of the natives; with the thermometer at 115° Fahrenbeit in 
the sun, and 95° in the shade, I have often walked the whole 
day, accompanied by some native merchants, who, though carried 
in ‘a basket and covered by an umbrella, can hardly stand the heat. 
‘The real trath is, I cannot afford to ride, and when asked by the 
merchants the reaton I walk—they declaring 1 will kill myself— 
I have always a good excuse, not wishing to disclose my poverty, 
by saying, none of the people can earry me, which is certainly 
the fact, as Mr, Hutton, intending on one occasion to treat me to 
a ride in a basket, could not find carriers strong enough in all 
Sa Coast. 

have little to add in the shape of news, but as T am well aware 
you take a great interest in anything that concerns my proceed. 
ings, I will give you, in as few words as possible, an account o! 
one day's journey of last week, 

December 1st.—Started from Annamaboe, accompanied by Mr, 
Cobold and Mr. S. Brew, the former an English, the latter a 
native merchant; we soon reached a small town, I mile E. by 
compass from Annamaboe. Having been introduced to the king, 
who received us very graciously, we proceeded on our journey 
along a very narrow path amongst rocks and bushes; the paths 
are generally so narrow as only to admit one foot in width, so that 
we were compelled to walk pigeon-like, jive over five; we at 
Jengtl reached the beach, ind: it being high water, we had to 
travel on the loose dry sand, which, with the thermometer at 115* 
of Fabrenheit, is fatiguing beyond eee are Continuing 2 
miles along this sandy beach, magnetic E. (the compass varies 
here nearly two points, but I take all my bearings ese, 
the path turns to the left, in a N.E. direction through the bush, 
passing through a Dutch town called “Small Cramantine,” a 
town of considerable size, and which was formerly a place of great 
trade, The remains of a strong Dutch fort are still standing, 
the outer wall of which, with the exception of the S.W. corner 
battery, is in good condition. There are still a number of guns 
of | calibre in the fort: the inner court is entirely overgrown 
with bushes and trees. This fort is better situated than either 
b= Coast or Annamaboe. It is built on a small but steep 
hich pa nde tae Facing the sea the Heston seed feet 

igh, and nearly perpendicular, it is therefore fectly unap- 
le in that quarter; the land side vag os rey wads 
the fort might, with a properly maintained garrison, defy any at- 
from the natives, however numerous. “The er being de- 
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marker, be was WA quite prepa recesre visitors, but would 
shorty be rewix to meet the mex In tie mean ume she 
would slenw ts a great curios We were iLea Jal inio one of 
the fecisis Lysuses, and shawn part of the by.tvw trunk of a decaved 
jalu-tree, unered all over with white spurs. The fetish woman 
stated tiat this tree Lad been thrown down from Heaven asa 
preseot to her, and she, as well as the rest of the people, alwars 
male fetish to it, I endeavoured io persuade the people of is 
abnurdity, which greatly displeased theold dame. Having in my 
hand an English oak stick, with a spring dagger in the bead, I 
tid her if her tree came from Heavea my suck came from the 
directi n: I gave the stick a smart jerk, the dagger im- 
1y flew out exciting great surprise, many of them running 
away calling out white man’s fetish stick. Being anxious to pro- 
ceed on our journey, I again desired to sec the fetish child, but 
was still told he was not quite ready. Hundreds of natives were 
assembled outside the paling which surrounds this litte fellow’s 
wuse, ‘The house stands in the centre of a circle, enclosed with 
a fence of long poles stuck into the ground so close to each other, 
that when the little gates are shut the house cannot be seen. No 
one dared enter the yard until a sign was given from the old dame, 
as she said her fetish would destroy any one who might enter be- 
fore the signal was given. 1 was determined to expose this absurd 
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Superstition, and entered the gate in defiance of all threats and 
entreaties. 1 examined the dwelling of this little wonder, but 
found it tenantless with the exception of a few centipedes which bad 
there taken up their abode. ‘The old lady was very much incensed 
at my exposure and declared vengeance against me, at which | 
only fhe te Mr. Brew was much ashamed, although when in 
the house he trembled for my safety. 

Descending the hill eastward, after proceeding a mile in the 
Lush, we again reached the sandy beach, and after 4 miles fatiguing 
march through sun and sand we arrived at » town called Ouro, or 
Salt Pond (Salt Pond bears from Annamaboe E. 5° towards N. 
named, no doubt, from a salt lake which divides the town, It is 
avery interesting little town, and the Legit more obhgisg and 
hospitable than at any of the other towns I have yet visited, A 
high sand-bank alone divides the lake from the sea, which fre- 
quently breaksin, ‘The evaporation from the excessive heat is 50 
great that the lake is excessively salt, especially at this dry season, 
Previous to the Ashantees destroying the town, salt collected from 
this lake was the chief trade, Between the town and the sea is a 
beautiful plantation of cocoa-nut trees, all in full fruit, the water 
from which is delightfully cool even in the hottest weather, 1 
walked round the town alone (my companions, although carried 
all the way, being quite overcome with the heat); after which 
‘we went to the mission-house, where we got the use of a table to | 
dine upon, ‘There is no minister, but a very well-educated young 
man teaches a school ; he received ith great kindness and at- 
tention, The water here is very 3 the only water at all drink- 
able is obtained from holes dug in the . After dinner my 
companions, complaining of illness, proposed two hours rest. 1 
therefore went round the town with my gun and shot some birds, 
I fancied [ had not seen any of the same species before, but on 
examination [ found that this species change colour twice in the 
year, from grey, or yellow, toa jet black. Great numbers of birds 
in this country entirely change their colour. 

Abour 2 o'clock we were again on the march for the river 
Amissa, which bears nearly E., keeping still olong the beach, 
‘The tide had now ebbed, so that walking on the moist sand we 
had a firm footing, rendering this part of the journey much easier, 
Proceeding about 2 miles we reached a small croom, or village, near 
be was another small salt lake, pce i room hte we natives 

erly engaged in cutting up what I imagined to be the carcass 
be we ‘but which turned Fa to be a large blue shark, ‘They 
were wy it in pieces for the market. I find it is a choice 
fish with them, Continuing a mile further we reached the Amissa, 
which, at this time of the tide, was very shallow and ensily forded, 
My fellow travellers were carried across, and sent a canoe to bring 
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me over also. We then marched into the town of Amissa, which 
is only 200 yards in the bush from the lake. The king, a very 
good old man, now met us, and directed a house of several apart- 
ments to be cleared for our reception, When I say cleared, I 
mean swept out and cleaned, as in country villages they hayegene- 
rally no more furniture than a few rash mats, rudely made stools, 
and earthen pots. They have no spoons, even eating soup with 
their fingers. 1 walked round the town, and afterwards took a 
bath in the river, Supper being prepared, we invited the old 
king to come and take a glass of grog with us; be came, accom- 
ied by a few of his cabareers and principal men, and enjoyed 

Fimself, During the evening, however, one of our friends got 
rather a little too much hollands, and, losing his equilibrium, 
srecanel the light, roftige alts King, emipecey 
attack, grasped me tightly round the waist, ing for rT 
I soon peru a light from some lucifer pail 
found all the cabareers had fled. The people are great cowards 
except among themselves. Bidding his Majesty good night, we 
aan to rest, but as it tured out only to scratch. We were 
besieged by myriads, and about 3 o'clock our garrison surren- 
dered, We then tried the open air, but found that still worse; 
upon which my fellow-travellers resolved upon a retreat, but as i 
had come so far to see the Amissa, I was determined to remain, 
I again Jay down outside the house, placing my gua near my: 
hoad, and soon fell asleep. I was awoke by something moving 
my cap ; raising myself up I observed apparently a very large dog; 
upon my reaching for my gun he ran with great violence agai 
another hat, but being obliged to pass me again, I 
to be an immense wolf, or what the natives call a 

About 7 o'clock the old king visited me w koow how we had 
slept. The poor old man seemed very sorry when he found all 
gone except myself; he invited me into his house, bat, saniep 
breakfasted, 1 immediately commenced my journey to a 
town called Arsafah, bearing from Amissa E. 10° towards S., and 
distant 3 miles. The old king accompanied me out of the town 
to put me in the right path, giving me many a hearty invitation to 
pay him another ore I now crossed another arm of the Amissa 
close to Arsafah, On entering the vil Iwas met by a 
educated African, who aeaacen for ees eer: om 
He kindly gave me the use of his house to restin, After dinner 
1 commenced my return along the beach, and reached Salt Pond 
afiera very toilsome march, and there rested for the night, and on 
the following day returned to Annamaboe, 

A serious affair bas just occurred at Danish Accra, The go- 
yernor summoned one of the native chi: 

palarer. Previous to : 
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to have palaver with the inhabitants, and a warm altercation 
ensued; on which the chief and his people said they would return 
home without coming to a settlement. They, however, only re- 
turned to arm themselves with muskets, and then commenced an 
attack upon the people, killing a considerable number, after which 
they made a quick retreat. ‘The townspeople, recovering ‘them- 
selves, went in pursuit, and made a desperate attack in return; 30 
heads were brought back into the Danish fort, among which was 
the head of the chief. Danish Accra is at present in a very un+ 
settled state, It is reported that the governor intends to march 
some distance into the interior to chastise the natives. 

IT was perm stsaras to le fort at naeibe Kies at Dake 
sent at the palaver ci] oft - 
antee, respecting my been rough tea nentr Tobtained no 
satisfactory reply from him, as he possesses, like ali his country- 
men, a considerable d of low cunning. He stated the king’s 
objection to my ling beyond Ashantoe to bo merely a doubt 
pis ert but this is, mrregiates baie otic pipes ee 
whom the governor dispate! etter to the king respect- 
ing me, being sent for, candidly confessed that the king, in the 
first instance, dictated a letter, stating his great satisfaction at the 
idea of my paying bim a visit, and expressed his readiness tw for- 
ward me to the Kong mountains. aving left Coomasie and 
proceeded on his return for two days, a messenger overtook him, 
saying the king had forgotten something ; he therefore went back; 
the letter was demanded and torn to Feces and another written, 
expressing his pleasure to see me in Coomasie; but that he could 
not permit me to proceed beyond, until the affair of the murder, 
before mentioned, had been settled to his satisfaction, or the man 
delivered to the Ashantees, Of course this cannot be complied 
with, as the alleged murder was committed in the Fantee country ; 
but it aj there are very strong doubts of any murder at all 
having been committed. 

13th.—My old ship the Prometheus has already taken two very 
fine slavers, and, within the lastiwo months, the Penelope has also 
taken two; three more having escaped. She had five in sight at 
the same time. I am now arranging for my ition up the 
Volta, and must therefore conclude with every feeling of respect, 
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sHALt be to give you such information as 1 can wy 
Bartley Sossipton of the port of 
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the Borysthenes ; but I am afraid that his evidence is ee 


enough to warrant us in drawing any certain’ conclusion” 
respect to the ancient state of the coast. However, it is the result 
of my experience in many similar cases, that it is worth while to 
examine strictly what an ancient author says, in order to 
amore from being ascribed to him than ho really does say. 
Herodotus gives a minute account of Scythia and the Scythians, 
ly from his own observation, partly from enquiries instituted 
in the country itself (b. iv. chaps, 16, 24, 76). It is clearly im- 
plied in his narrative that he had been at Olbia, the great Greek 
colony on the western bank of the Boug, near its mouth (chaps. 18, 
24), and also at other trading settlements along the const of the 
Pontus (chap. 24). In coming from Greece to Olbia, he would 
probably, almost certainly according to the ancient method of 
navigation, make a coasting voyage along the western coast of the 
Black Sea, touching at many intermediate points: He shows a 
full and accurate knowledge of the lower part of the Danube and 
of the streans which fall into it (chaps. 48-—50). It is not pro~ 
bable that he travelled inland into these regions, He may per- 
haps have gone some little way up the river, and it is observable 
that he gives the native name as well as the Greck name of the 
Pruth. But it is rather more likely that he got his knowledge 
from the people of the Greek colony called Istria, at the mouth 
of the Danube, which he mentions imb, ii. chap.33, Therewns 
another Greck settlement at the mouth of the Tyras, or Dniester 
(bviv. chap.51). And there is a passage which implies that he 
had been on the banks of the Dniester (c. 82), and another which 
shows it still more clearly (c, 11), It is likely, however, that 
Olbia was his head-quarters during: his researches in i 
both from the superior importance of the place, and from his: 
making it his starting-point in his enumeration of the 
tribes (chap, 17), From a comparison of cbaps, 52 and Sly it 
appears that he visited some part of the country between the 
Boug and the Dnieper, and that too at a distance up the Boug 
of four days’ sail from the sea, reckoning the voyage down the 
river, His description of the Dnieper (Borysthenes, chap. 33) 
seems like the description of an eye-witness; and I believe th: 
he travelled as far as the western bank of that river, or sailed up 
it But there is no indication of his having crossed the Borys- 
thenes, nor of his having sniled along the const eastward of its 
mouth, He mentions “ the Race-course of Achilles” (the Kosa 
Tendra and Kosa Djarilgatch), but not in such a manner as to 
show that he had seen it. How imperfect his knowledge of the 
coast E, of the Borysthenes was appears from this, that he seems 
not to have known that the Crimea was a peninsula, nor to have 
had any knowledge of the Isthmus of Perekop. In chap. 99 he 
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compares the shape of Taurica, or the Crimea, to that of the 
extremity of Attica ending at Sunium, and to the Japygian pro- 
montory, or part of Apulia cut off by a line drawn from Brun- 
disium to Tarenwum. So that it is evident that he conceived it 
to be merely a wedge-shaped projection, x corner of Scythia, 
which (with the mares of this projection) he conceived to have 
asouth coast on the Euxine and an east coust on the Mixotis, or 
Sea of Azof, the general directions of these lines of const being at 
right angles to each other (chaps. 99 and 101). ‘The belief which 
the Greeks had, true or false, that the ‘Tauri sacrificed to their 
gods all strangers who landed on their consts, would tend very 
anuch to prevent of discovery or trade! to these parts. 
Where Herodotus peas of “the Rugged Chersonesus,” or pen- 
insula, as he does in chap. 99 and elsewhere; he means not the 
whole Crimea, but only the smaller eastern peninsula ending at 
Kertch and Jenicale. He speaks of a trench cut across the 
entrance to it from the Teuric mountains to the Mwotis, which 
must have been in longitude 354. If he ever visited the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, of which I do not remember any sufficient 
indication, he probably got at it by a different route, and not in 
his Scythian travels, It is likely that the Greek traders to the 
Bosporus kept slong the northern coast of Asia Minor to the 
point from which they could make the shortest across 
to the SJE, coast of the Crimea, and so along the const to the 
Bosporus. 

‘This is rather a long preamble; but I wish to show that, 
although Herodotus visited Scythia, he does not describe the 
part of the coast East of the Borysthenes from his own obser- 
vation, but on the authority of native Scythians and the Greek 
traders. 

Herodotus then, after speaking of the great number of rivers 
in Scythia, says that he reilbctenista by name those only of them 
which are commonly spoken of, and “which are accessible to 
vessels from the sea;” and then he enumerates the Ister with its 
fice mouths, and the Tyras, the Hypanis, the thenes, the 
Panticapes, the Hypacyris, the Gerrhus, and the Tanais (chap; 
47). Now there is no doubt or difficulty in identifying the 
‘Tyras, Hypanis, and Borysthenos, with the ter, Bong, and 
Dnieper, and the Tanais with the Don. The difficulty is, what 
we are to understand by the Panticapes, the Hypacyris, and the 
Gerrhas. 

We must observe, first, that Herodotus makes them all fall 
into the Euxine, and not into the Mwotis, He describes them 
thus more particularly:—* The Panticapés flows from the north 
and out ofa lake. The Agricultural Seythians inhabit the coun+ 
iry between this river and the Borysthenes. It flows out into the 
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wooded country, and after passing by this, joins the Borysthenes”” 

‘chap. 54). 
{ oPhe wooded country" he has before described as the region 
next above the sea-coast to the east of the Borysthenes (chap, 
18); and in chap, 76 he describes it more particularly as parallel 
to the Race-course of Achilles (Kosa Tendra and Kosa Djaril- 
gatch). The Agricultural Scythians,” also, he has before de~ 
scribed as living E. of the Borysthenes, their country stretching 
eleven days’ sail up the river (in another passage, —_ 53, he 
says “ten days’ sail," but there perhaps be is speaking of a voyage 
down the river; or one day may be allowed for the breadth of 
the wooded country)—and extending three days’ journey towards 
the E., and reaching to the river Panticapos (chap. 18). 

Of the Hypacyris he says, that it issues from a lake, and flows 
through the middle of the Pastoral Scythians, and falls into the 
sea by the city Carcinitis, cutting off on the right the wooded dis~ 
trict and the Race-course of Achilles (chap. 55). The Carcinite 
Gulf was the Greck name of the Gulf of Perckop, Of the Pas- 
toral Scythians Herodotus has said before that they live to the 
E. of the Agricultural Scythians, hoyand the river Panticapes, 
and spread to the E. fourteen days’ journey, over a country bare 
of trees extending to the river Gerrhus (chap. 19). These two 
streams, the Panticapes and the Hypacyris, do not seem to be 
described as being of such a magnitude, that their disappearance 
in such a region would be very wonderful; and, moreover, 1 ob- 
serve on the modern map a small stream passing bya village 
called Kalantehak. on the road between Kherson and Perekop, 
which in the position of its mouth answers very well to the 
Hypacyris. 

he description of the Gerrhus is the part which opens'n field 
for speculation. First, however, as to a place or region called 
Gerrhus. Herodotus says, in his description of the Borja 
(chap. 53): “As far, then, as the placo (or rogion) called 
Gerrhus, to which is a voyage of forty days, the 
is known, and it flows from the N.; but above this point, 
through what nations it flows no one is able to tell.” IT 
have underlined the word “forty,” because, although all the 
MSS. and older editions have it’ so, a recent editor (Matthias) 
solely, I believe, on considerations of probability drawn from 
modern geography, has chosen to alter it to fourteen. This is a 
dishonest mode of dealing with the text of ancient authors. 
Herodotus reckons the course of the Borysthenes from the mouth 
of its estuary at the promontory of Kinbourn; but however short 
a day’s voyage up the stream may be reckoned (and I suppose 10 
miles is as little ns can be reasonably given), Herodotus must hare 
had an exaggerated notion of the distance to which the Borysthenes 
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was navigable, and can have known nothing of the cataracts. I 
have no information respecting the rapidity of the stream of the 
Dnieper, and shall be glad if you can tell me its rate.* It is clear 
that Boon conceived the Borysthenes to be navigable up to 
the paint which he names, and does not use the expression, “ forty 
days sail," merely as a measure of distance: for in another pas- 
sage (chap, 71) he says, “ The place of sepulture of the Scythian 
kings is at Gerrhi, the place to which the Borysthenes is navi- 
gable.” ‘This last passage is important also, inasmuch as it shows 
that the district of which he speaks was notable. 

Now with respect to the river Gerrhus, what he says is this 
(chap. 56): “ The seventh river, the river Gerrhus, is 
from the Borysthenes at that part of the country up to which 
Borysthenes is known: it is parted off then, beginning from this 
place, and it has the same name as the place itsel/, Gerrhus. But 
as it flows into the sea, it is the common boundary of the country 
of the Pastoral Seythians and that of the Royal Scythians, and it 
discharges itself into the Hypacyris.” The word which I have 
translated “parted off,” clearly implies that he conceived the 
Gerrhus to be an arm of the Borysthenes: and it seems, by a 
comparison of his language respecting the Hypanis and the Borys- 
thenes, that the latter part of his description means only that the 
Hypacyris and the Gerrhus had a common mouth, or flowed into 
the same ostuary, 

In the passages cited before, ehaps. 18 and 19, he has said that 
the country between the Borysthenes and the Panticapes, occupied 
by the Agricultural Scythians, is three days’ journey broad; and 
that the country between the Panticapes and the Gerrhus, lying 
on both sides of the Hypacyris, and occupied by the 
Scythians, is fourteen days’ journey broad ; thus giving seventeen 
days’ journey between the Borysthenes and the Gorrbus, reck- 
oned above the region called the Wooded Region. Herodotus's 
idea of the country, however false it may be, is consistent with 
itself. Anarm or mouth of the Borysthenes, branching off from 
it at a distance of forty days’ sail from the sea, might very 
well be seventeen days’ land-journey distant from it, where both 
streams were approaching the aca, 

A mistaken notion of the general line of the const is, I think, 
a main cause of the exaggeration of the distances between the 
rivers. Herodotus seems to have conceived that the southern 
coast of Seythia, from the northern mouth of the Danube to the 
southern promontory of the Crimea, was nearly in @ straight line, 
He makes an allowance, indeed, for the projection of Taurica 


* La riteme du couraut varie elon lo Tocalités, Bo aval des cutaractes elle cst 
SIAR he ok fe ines pret rennet srr vol yore ple et 
vent, . 
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(the Crimea), conceiving it, as I said before, to be a wed; 
corner of the country (and, i Lgphoe to stretch out towards the 
S.E.): but otherwise he takes the line of coast to be 
straight, and estimates the distance from the Ister to the Mavotis 
at 4000 stadia (about 460 miles), which agrees tolerably well 
with the real length of the windings of the const (chaps 100, 
101). Neither does he seem to have been aware of the great 
curve in the course of the Dnieper, but speaks of the river as 
ce << N. 
re is, however, an inconsistency, or apparent inconsistency, 

in two statements of Herodotus, which peo notice. Where 
he reckons the southern boundary of Scythia from the Lster to the 
Motis at 4000 stadia, he also calls it twenty days’ journey, ex- 
pressly reckoning a day's journey at 200 stadin; and he makes 
the Borysthenes the middle point, assigning ten days for the 
journey from the Ister to the Borysthenes, and ten days from the 
Borysthenes to the Mwotis (chap. 101). When he names the 
Borysthenes, he means specially the trading town or port of the 
Borysthenite, otherwise called Olbia, which he bas elsewhere 
mentioned as the middle point of the coast (chap. 17). Thus, in 
one passage he makes only ten days’ journey from the 
to the Mwotis; in another he makes seventeen days’ journey from 
the Borysthenes to the Gerrhus, which of course is between the 
Borysthenes and the Miotis, It may be answered that, in his de 
scription of the boundaries and extent of Scythia, he ases the day's 
journey as a fixed measure of length, according to the rate of 
travelling in Greece; whilst in his more general description of the 
country he followed the reports of travellers in the country itself. 
No doubt, a Greek day's journey of 200 stadia, or more than 22 
miles, was much more than would be accomplished by a traveller 
in ancient Scythia, especially in a journey of several successive 
days. It is observable that elsewhere, when Herodotus 
of a continued journey, even along the bigh-roads of the’ Persia 
empire from Sardis to Susa, he reckons the day's work at only 
150 stadia. He is speaking, of course, of travelling on foot. 

‘This apparent inconsistency, then, may be explained ; and, as 
I said before, his other statements are consistent, The 
of the Scythian tribes between the Hypanis and the Tanais, which 
is contained in chaps, 17—20, is manifestly founded on the 
same data as the account of the rivers in chaps. 51—5S7. i 

Herodotus en a informers trustworthy; and he Gs in 
general so careful and so conscientious in ting’ testi y 
that it is not right to set his statements pe i the 
error, without considering whether it is possible that his accounts: 
were less erroneous with respect to the state of the country in his 
age, than they seem to be with reference to its present state, 
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Major Rennell, in his Geography of Herodotus, has’ sug- 

the hypothesis, that the tract between the Borysthenes 
and the Maotis was anciently a delta of the river, and that the 
Gerrhus was the eastern stream of this delta, But he supposed 
at the same time that Herodotus was mistaken in believing that 
the Gerrbus flowed into the Gulf Carcinites, or Gulf of Perekop ; 
and on the authority of Pwlemy he concewed it to have flowed 
into the Mwotis. This is, in fact, rejecting the chief point in 
Herodotus’s See ‘The aspect of the country upon a good 
bt has impr me strongly with the same notion, that it was 
a delta in some geological period ; and I would throw out the 
specalation, not only that the remains of this delta still existed in 
the time of Herodotus, but that his Gerrhus was a montl: of the 
Borysthenes still flowing where he says it fowed, into the Gulf of 
Perekop. His description of the two rivers Manica and 
Hypacyris, intermediate between the Borysthenes and Gerrhus, 
that is, between two mouths of the Borysthenes, yet described as 
flowing out of lakes and not out of the Borysthenes, seems to me 
to accord well with the notion of a delta partially dried up. If 
the geological state of the district admits this theory as a possible 
one, then if we make allowance for an exaggeration of the dis- 
tance between the two ancient mouths of the river, and of the 
distance of the head of the delta from the sea, the main points 
of Herodotus’s account may be received as true, If 1 am not 
mistaken, the eastern bank of the Dnieper continues rocky some 
way below the cataracts. ‘The exaggeration of distance, therefore, 
must have been very great. I should be glad to know exactly 
how high up the river the alluvial plain begins, I suppose that 
the geological difficulty will be, not in admitting the existence 
of a delta, but in admitting its obliteration within a period so 
recent. 

If this hypothesis be not admissible, I am afraid that nothing 
remains to be said, except that the persons on whose testimony 
Herodotus relied, mistook the Gulfof Perekop for an estuary like 
the Dnieproyskoi, and imagined the existence of the river su 
to fall into it; mistaking, also, some branch falling into the 
Dnieper for on arm parting from it, 

Ptolemy gives the name of Gerrhus to a river falling into 
the Sea of Azof, which is to be the modern Molot- 
chinoia. But it will not at all save the credit of Herodotus 
to make this his Gerrhus. And, in fact, he seems to have known 
nothing of the coasts of the Meotis. His descriptions of the 
nations of the interior, according to the most probable inter- 
pretation that can be re upon his positions, bearings, and dis~ 
tances, belong to tribes lying between the mouth of the Boug and 
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Orenburg, which seems to bave been the limit of his knowledge* 
It seems likely that the Greek traders of Olbia kept up a com- 
munication so far in a regular and systematic’ manner, Hero- 
dotus speaks of the Scythians who made the journey to the extreme 
tribe which he mentions, transacting business in seven languages 
and by means of soven interpreters (chap. 24). But, except in 
this direction, his knowledge seems to be vagne; and of the coast 
of the Mwotis in particular he says nothing, except that it was 
occupied by the Royal Scythians, 





I1I.—On the Physical Structure and Arrangement of the Islands 
of the en Archipelago. By Mr. W. Eanve. 


A rravetter in the Indian Archipelago soon perceives that 
there is an essential difference in the structure of the various 
islands. Some are only moderately elevated, with the land 
sloping gently towards the shore, and having soandit 
far cut to sea. Others again rise abruptly from an unfathomal 
depth, and contain lofty mountains, some of which are active yol- 
canoes ; while a third class, comprising some of the larger islands, 
as Sumatra and Borneo, are of a mixed character, ing in 
part of the peculiarities of both the others, the limits, however, of 
the two formations being very distinctly defined. The object 
this paper is to point out an arrangement which will present at 
one view the character of the differentislands, "This arrangement 
has suggested itself to me during @ personal acquaintance with 
the Indian Archipelago extending over a period of several years, 
and I feel that, had it previously existed, it would have ma- 
terially assisted me in pursuing the inquiries that I have 

had occasion to make in that part of the world. 

‘The contrast which the volcanic islands of the Archipelago 
afford when compared with the continent of Australia z very 
strikingly presented to the view of a voyager from Post Eissi 
crossing for the first time the sea that separates the conti 
Asia and Anstralia. TEven before he has lost soundings on 
great bank which extends from the northern shores of the latter 
continent, the lofty mountains of Timor rise up before him, 
he nears the Innd the colour of the water suddenly changes from 
green to a deep blac; he has now passed the steep edge of the 
bank, and is floating on the unfathomable seas eu bound the 
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volcanic islands of the Archipelago, On closer examination, he 
finds that the land of Timor rises abruptly from the depths of 
the ocean, 80 much so, that from many precipices which 
overhang the sea, a line of great length will not reach the bottom, 
while the very few spots on which anchorage is to be found are 
80 close to the shore as to be available only when the wind blows 
from the land, And to complete the contrast, if the weather is 
clear we perceive that one of the mountains near the east end of 
‘Timor is an active volcano, The chain of islands which extends 
to Timor is of the same character; lofty volcanic 
peaks, some in a state of activity; while the islands are separated 
from each other by narrow channels of unfathomable depth, 
through which the current from the Pacific, eaused by the pre- 
valence of easterly winds, rushes with great force ; but on passing 
these the voyager again perceives a change in the colour of the 
sea from deep blue to green, and, on sounding, he finds a bottom 
of stiff clayey mud, resembling exactly that of the bank which 
fronts the northern coasts of Australia; he is now on the t 
bank which extends from the south-eastern extremity of Asia far 
into the seas of the Indian Archipelago. The islands now lose 
their volcanic character, ‘and on arriving at Singapore, near the 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula, the general resemblance of the 
country to that in the neighbourhood of Port Essington is suffi- 
cient to strike the most careless observer. The land low and 
undulating; the shore with red cliffs alternating with sandy 
beaches; even the rocks of the red iron-stone known to Indian 
geologists by the name of laterite, are perfectly in character with 
the country of the Cobourg Peninsula, and even on closer exa~ 
mination hutle difference can be discovered except in the vege~ 
tation, 

These banks of soundings which extend from the continents of 
Asin and Australia form very remarkable features in the geo- 
graphy of this part of the world, and, as such, are deserving of 
more attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon them, since 
it will be found that all the countries lying upon these banks par- 
take of the character of the continents to which they are attached ; 
while those which are situated on the deep sea which separates 
them are all of comparatively recent volcanie formation, with the 
exception of a few small coral islands, which, in all probability, 
are constructed upon the summits of submerged voleanoes.* The 
depth of water on these banks averages about 30 fathoms, deepening 
rapidly as the edge is approached, and shoaling gradually towards 
the land. It will be secn that the one I have termed the Great 
Asiatic Bank extends into the Archipelago from the south-eastern 
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extreme of Asia to a distance of nearly 1000 miles, in fact to 
within 50 miles of Celebes, and I strongly that it will be 
found to extend to the south-western extremity of that island 
also; but as there is a space of nearly 30 miles across which ne 
soundings have been carried, I have peterey reducing the bank 
to the limits for which we have actual data, 

Countries lying on the Great Asiatic Bank.—The _simi- 
lnrity that exists in the direction of the mountain ranges in the 
south-eastern part of Asia has often been the subject of remark. 
‘These invariably run in a direction nearly N.N.W. and 5.8... 
and are all of the primary formation. The chain which extends 
along the Malay Peninsula is the most conspicuous of these 
ranges, and is contioued at intervals to Banca and Billiton, and 
perhaps may be traced as far as the north coast of Jaya, Tt is 
this range that most abounds in metals, or, at all events, in ae 
mining operations are pursued with greatest success, probabl 
from ibe fees owing e its central position, having been little 
disturbed by the convulsions which have shaken the countries on 
either hand. The productiveness of the gold mines of the Malay 
Peninsula and of the tin mines of Banca is well known. ‘This 
range may be considered as the back-bone of the Great Asiatic 
Bank. Sumatra, which lies on its western verge, has been sub- 
jected to volcanic action, but not to so great an extent as fo 
disturb the direction of its mountain range, which runs parallel to 
that of the Malay Peninsula. The third and lost range that can 
be traced into the Indian Archipelago is the one that traverses 
Laos and Camboja, at the southern extremity of which it disappears 
for a time, showing itself only at Palo Condor and the Natunas, 
until it emerges near the north-west extreme of Borneo, and is 
continued along the entire west coast of that island. Here it 
again disappears, and only shows itself again on the north coast 
of Java, where it ceuses entirely ; the remaining portion of this 
island, with, perhaps, a part of the north-west extremity, being 
either of volcanic formation or of alluvial deposit. Jt is rather 
singular that the celebrated teak-tree, which abounds om tie 
‘Cambojan part of this range, but is not found in Borneo, is agen 
met with here, the projecting part of the north side of Jaya, 
between Samavang and Surabaya, being a vast teal: forest, from 
the timber of which the greater portion of the shipping employed 
in the Archipelago is oaseacted Java is the ont iaaadl in the 
eastern seas in which the teak-tree is indigenous, nor will it thrive 
in the yoleanic parts of the island where its cultivation bas been 
attempted, This, which we may call the Cambojan Range, is 
also rich in minerals, especially the Bornean part of it, where 
large quantities of gold and many diamonds are obtained by the 
miners. The volcanic islands of the Archipelago also conta 
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metals, gold-dust being found at the bottoms of many of the 
mountain (streams, but it does not cxist in eving, as in the Ma- 
layan Peninsula and on the west coast of Borneo, these having 
apparently been broken up by the violent convulsions to which 
these islands have been subjected.. The metal is therefore only 
obtained from the bottoms of the mountain streams, where it has 
been deposited when the earth in whieh it was contained was 
washed away. ' 

Volcanic Islands of the Indian Archipelago.—The lines of vol- 
canie action to which these islands have been subjected can be 
traced with tolerable distinctness. One of these extends along the 
W. coast of Sumatra and the S. coast of Java, whence it is conti- 
nued by a chain of islands separated by narrow but deep channels 
to New Guinea, and can be traced through that island w the Lou- 
isinde Archipelago, and is probably continued by New Caledonia 
and Norfolk Island to New Zealand, thus forming a curved line 
resembling the letter S. The other line commences in Kamts- 
chatca and extends through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Lao- 
choo, to the Philippines, where it separates into two branches, 
one traversing Palawan and the N.W. part of Borneo, where it 
terminates near the limits of the Great Asiatic Bank, and the 
other continuing in a southerly direction until it comes in contact 
with the Sumatran line. [tis near this point of contact that the 
voleanic action has been strongest, throwing the islands into fan- 
tastic forms, of which Celebes and Gillolo furnish striking ex- 
amples, These islands all rise abruptly from an unfathomable 
sea, a circumstance unfavourable to their productiveness, since a 
Jorge portion of the rich soil created by the decomposition of the 
voleanic rock is washed away into the ocean. Java, however, is 
in a great measure exempt from this disadvantage, owing to the 
Great Asiatic Bank extending to its northern coast, which pre- 
vents this soil from being lost, in lieu of which it is deposited in 
vast plains lying between the mountain range and the sea, ‘These 
plains are 4 surpassingly rich, that they not only yield a guffi- 

*cioncy of grain for the consumption of a large portion of the 
population of the Archipelago, but at the same time afford such 
abundance of sugar and other tropical produce as to furnish car- 
goes for many thousand tons of shipping. 

The Great Australian Bank.—The remark that bas been made 
with regard to the ranges in the south-eastern part of Asia is 
equally applicable to Australia, since one of the most marked fea- 
tures in he geography of this continent is the uniformity that 
exists in the direction followed by all the continuous mountain 
ranges that have yet been discovered. The Darling range on the 
W. coast of Australia, the great chain that extends along the N.E. 
coast, with the range that traverses a portion of Sos Australia, 
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and in which metallic ores have lately been found in such abund- 
ance, pursue a direction nearly N.N.W. and S.S.E. ; and ali 
the ranges on the I. coast of New South Wales vary somewhat 
upon this point, it is still to so slight a degree as not to require an 
parbotlie pene, "That the vale ie alee applicable to the jens 
Tanges is proved, at least as far as the shores are concerned, by 
all the deep inlets on the coasts of Australia preserving the same 
general direction, that is, running parallel to the mountain ranges ; 
indeed so generally is this the case, that there is scarcely eyen a 
deep bay throughout the entire coast that does not conform to the 
gencral rule. The same occurs in Van Dicmen’s Land; indeed 
this island must be considered as being a portion of Australia, for, 
although really insular, being surrounded by water, it is still Joined 
to the continent by a bank of soundings on which there is a depth 
of from 35 to 40 fathoms 

‘The great bank which fronts the N. and N.W. coasts of Aus- 
tralia commences near the N.W. cape, and extends in a NE. 
direction to New Guinea, where it terminates at the base of the 
high but narrow mountain range that unites the eastern and 
western parts of that island, and separates the Banda Sea from 
the Great Pacific. It is at this point that the edge of the bank is 
most remote from Australia, the distance to the nearest point of 
the N, coast being 400 miles. It appears again on the S. const 
of New Guinea, near Torres Straits, and extends along the N.E. 
coast of Australia, the Great Barrier Reefs being on its outer 








edge. 

‘The Arru islands and New Guinea are thus united to the con- 
tinent of Australia; and it is rather a singular circumstance that 
the Kangaroo, an animal which was long supposed to be i 
to Australia, is found both on the here islands and on the 
southern part of New Guinea; and as no specimens have been 
met with on the northern coasts of the latter island by Forrest and 
the French navigators who have been there, it seems to exist only 
on the portion included by the Great Australian Bank.* 





* As tho circumstance of kangaroos existing in New Gainea and Arru is not geme- 
sally known, 1 will here give the authorities on which it reste. The kangaroo was frst 
discovered in New Guinea, in the year 1828, by an expedition seut from pe 
‘explore the SW, coast, and to found a setthement there. M. Modera, the bis 

the voyage, states (p. i that they met with several sorte of Kangaroos (rele soorten 
Yan kanigocrves of Springhazn), which, with an animal be calls the * kocakoes,” were 
the only quadropeds met with. I am informed that a specimen, 
the kangarocs seen during this expedition, will be found in the museum at Leyden. 
Lleut. Rol®, of the Duta navy, was the fint who met with the kangorvo at the Ara 
Islands, but be does not arpear to have known what it wax His description is ax 
follows :—" I cannot avoid giving a description of the Pilandck or Arru rabbit, an 
animal rather larger than the common rabbit, of a grey colour, which, ax ee 
older, becomes quite grisly. The fore legs are abort; and the hind ones, pod 
semble those of the hare, baye each three toes, provided with strong nails; the head 
is Like that of a weazle. “These animals do not rum very fast, and when resting they 
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New Guinea.—The northern part of this island, that is to say 
the portion lying to the N. and N.W. of the of mountains 
already alluded to, partakes of the ragged and broken character of 
the volcanic islands of the Indian Archipelago, but the south- 
western part is low and undulating, and we may conclude that it 
bears a considerable resemblance to the northern coasts of Aus- 
tralia, since the several Dutch navigators who explored the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and who were in the habit of coasting this part of 
New Guinea on their way to Australia, considered them as being 
portions of the same continent, and they were thus delineated in 
our maps until Cook passed through Torres Strait and decided 
the question as to their insularity. A very interesting account of 
the S.W. coast of New Guinea is given in Modera’s ** Narrative 
of the Voyage of the Dutch Corvette * Triton’ in the year 1828," 
when this coast was explored with a view to forming a settlement; 
and as it contains information which bears upon this point I 
would willingly make some extracts, were they not of too great 
length to be inserted ina paper of so general a nature as this 
must necessarily be, 

“The Arru Islands-—This group of islands is situated on the 
northern verge of the Great Australian Bank, and extend from 
N. to S. about 100 miles; but as the eastern side of the group 
bas not been explored, its limits in that direction are uncertain, 
Some of the southern islands are of considerable extent, but those 
wo the N., lying close to the edge of the bank, are rarely more 
than 5 or 6 miles in circumference, The land is low, being only 
a few feet above the level of the sea, except in spots where patches 
of rock rise to the height of about 20 feet, but the iy trees 
which cover the face of the give it the appearance of bei 
much more elevated. Coral reefs extend from the shores of 
the islands, and in the eastern parts of the group these are often 
of great extent. The islands are divided from each other by nar- 
row channels, some of which are of great depth, and in one of 

. these there is said to be a whirlpool af so formidable a description 
that the natives will not venture to approach it even in their 
vessels, I regret that during my recent visit to these 

islands my time was so much occupied by inquiries connected 








usually sit upright on their hind legs, ‘Their food consists of the leaves of the yam 

plant and other greens; ard they are easily tamed, when they tony be suffered to run 

around the house without their altempting to escape. The flavour of their flesh is very 

agrerable."—Foyage of the Dowrga Translation), p. 198. 

‘Twas not so as to meet with any during my visit to the Arru Islands, but 
it ‘the smaller kind of kangaroo 
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with the expedition to which I was attached, that I could not as- 
certain this fact from personal observation. Upon the whole, it is 
evident that this group has not been left quite untouched by the 
sooreldon whee has aes neighbours, a coeameae a 
might nat be ex) irom its position on the ver; 

cop Bas ast the close vicinity of te voli chain, fie ae 
Ki Island being only 60 miles distant, 

When it is taken into consideration that the primary mountain 
ranges both in south-eastern Asia and in Australia pursue a pre- 
cisely similar direction, and that the westernmost Asiatic range, if 
continued, would strike about the N.W. Cape where the western 
Australian range commences, while banks extending from both 
these continents actually approach to within 450 miles of each 
other, the question naturally arises as to whether these cont 
were ever united. This inquiry, however, would lead to details 
of too extensive a nature to be admissible in a paper of this de~ 
scription, and which would belong rather to geology than geogra- 
phy, but it is well deserving of being followed up, since it pos- 
sesses an interest beyond that which auaches to geo; i 
matters generally ; for if it is found that the mountain ranges of 
Australia are a continuation of those of eastern Asia, we may ex- 

set that they will also afford the mineral wealth for which the 
Intter are so celebrated. Our colonies in Australia are now in a 
condition which would render the discovery of valuable minerals _ 
of the very highest importance. The atount of agricultural pro- 
duce raised in these colonies is considerably above that required. 
for the consumption of the inhabitants, who are now 
looking about the world for a market for their surplus 
and such a market would be afforded by a population emplo: 
in mining operations. We may reasonably expect that mineral 
wealth is not confined to the district of South Australia, The — 
great range extending the entire length of the N.E. coast is of a 
very promising description, as is also the range which abuts oa 
the N. coast near the new settlement at Port it m 
which; if it preserves the same direction which is observed in the 
other Australian ranges, may be connected with that of South 
Australia. The Liverpool, Adelaide, and Alligator rivers, the 
largest yet discovered in Australia, appear to have their sources in 
this range. ced a <s 

In conclusion, I will venture to suggest that great banks 
alluded to in this paper might be snividieosd! into our maps of the 
Indian Archipelago with very good effect, and if delineated by 
means of the dotted lines, as in the accompanying outline may 
would rather improve their appearance than otherwise, while at 
the same time they would tend to illustrate to a certain 1 
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geological character of these countries, We have ample data 
from which to define their limits, except at the single point to 
whieh I have alluded in this paper, with regard to the S,W. ex- 
tremity of Celebes. 





1V.— On the L, of Australia, being an extract of a Dispatch 
from Captain G, me Governor of South lamin tae 
Stanley. Communicated by his Lordship. 


I wave the honour to transmit to your Lordship an outline map 
of the continent of Australia, coloured so as to show the dis- 
tricts within which different dialects are spoken on that portion 
of the southern coast which lies between 115° and 141° E. 

Five principal dialects are spoken within this range. 

‘The first is spoken within the district comprehended between 
the 115th and 125th meridian.” 

The second dialect is spoken by the aborigines inhabiting the 
district lying between 125° and 136° E. This dialect is com- 
posed, in a great measure, of the languages which I have, in 
this dispatch, termed the first and third dialects, and which are 
spoken by the natives of Western Australia and those of the 
vicinity of Adelaide respectively. 

The third dialect is that spoken by the natives inhabiting the 
vicinity of Adelaide and the country to the north of it, as far as 
it has yet been explored. 

The fourth dnlect is spoken by the tribes inhabiting the banks 
of the river Murray, as far southward as a point about 30 miles 
to the north of the junction of that river with Lake Alexandrina ; 
and it extends thence to the northward along the Murray woul 
its junction with the Darling, and from thence to the northward 
along the later river as far as we have any acquaintance with 
its aboriginal tribes. No extensive vocabulary of this dialect 
has yet been collected, but I trust that in a few months I shall 
be able to forward one to your Lordship, as two gentlemen are at 
present engaged on this subject, 

‘The fifth dialect is 5 en by the aboriginal tribes inhabiting 
the shores of Lake Alexandrina, and it extends thence to the 
northward for about 30 miles along the banks of the Murray, 
and to the southward sud eastward along the coast of Australia 
in the direction of Port: Philip, to as great a distance as we are 
yet acquainted with the natives, I have on the present occasion 





* Yocabuilaries of this and the two following dialeeta were previowly seut home by 
Gov. Grey —Eo. 
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the honour to transmit a vocabulary of this dialect to your 
Lordship. ; % nA 

From the foregoing description an accom ig map, 
your Lordship will perceive thes these dialects Corbin from thei 
radical and grammatical resemblance, appear all to have had one 
common origin) have all extended themselves in the direction of 
the great natural features of the country. 

The people speaking the first dialect appear to have extended 
themselves along the coast-line from the northward and westward. 
Those speaking the third dialect appear to have come from the 
northward along Lake Torrens and Spencer's Gulf, and to baye 
apread themselves to the’ westward until they met the people 

peaking the first dialect, and from the amalgamation of the two 
the second dialect appears to have sprung. 
The people speaking the fourth dialect appear to have come 
from the northward down the river Darling and its tributaries, 
and from thence down the Murray, until they were met by those 
who spoke the third and fifth dialects. 
Those who speak the fifth dialect seem to have come al 
the coast from the eastward as far as Lake Albert and Lake 
Alexandrina, and from thence to have spread up the river Murray, 
until they were met by the other tribes who were coming from 
the northward. 
Those tribes who bave spread along the coast-line appear to 
have migrated with the greatest rapidity, or at all events to have 
oceopied the greatest extent of country. 

‘The only probable means of tracing the direction from which 
this continent was peopled appears to be that of studying the 
ranges of the various dialects, and the directions in which they 
have spread, in the manner I haveexhibited on the accompanying 
map; and as the lapse of every year renders the accomplishment 
of this object more difficult, | would venture to request your 
Lordship to endeavour to obtain from the different authorities on 
this continent, vocabularies of the d 
in the different districts in their vicinity. It would be 
desirable that vocabularies of the Janguages on the northern coast 
should be collected; for it is evident that, if one of these dialects 
should be found to coincide with one of those spoken on the 
southern coast, then the line of migration from one point to the 
other might be considered to be very nearly determined. The 
map which I have now the honour to transmit, and which shows 
Ghuccetmatelp only) the range of nearly all the southern dialects, 
affords very strong presumptive evidence that this continent was 
peopled from the northward, and that the lines of migration were 
along the coast and the great water drainages of the country. 

I think it proper to add, that in all the vocabularies w 
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I baye transmitted from South Australia, one common system 

of orthography has been adopted; and that the different writers 

of the vocabularies, having Previously agreed upon one common 

method of representing sounds, has lered these records much 

nae complete and yaluable than they would’ otherwise have 
n. 


V.—Some Remarks upon the Freezing of Streams in North 

ica, in connexion with the su Congelation of their 

Sources in High Latitudes. By Aurxannun C. Annunson, 
H.H.B.CS, 


Ar the Newcastle meeting of the British Association, Captain 
Washington, upon reading Professor Von Baer's communication 
respecting the frozen ground of Siberia, made allusion to an 
adventure of the Baron Wrangel’s, near Yakutsk ;* and inferred 
that the members of the Hudson's Bay Company must, in their 
pa: journeys, bave encountered similar adventures, tending 
to the same conclusion—namely, the freezing of the sources even 
of considerable streams, in high latitudes, during the winter 
season. 

Though far from seeking to invalidate Baron Wrangel's staie~ 
ment, I cannot but think that the inference deduced from it is 
incorrect. Circumstances nearly similar (though on a far leas 

jicuous scale) have occurred to myself and others who are 
in the habit of travelling during winter in this country; but every 
instance that [ have met with or heard of may, I conceive, be 
referred to the following simple explanation. 

But it is first necessary that attention be directed to the pro- 
cess by which the congelation (for it can scarcely be termed 
freezing) of rapid streams is effected. ‘To this end, wherever the 
current runs with any considerable velocity, it is first necessary 
that the stream become choked with drift ice, first formed in the 
slack water near the banks, and afterwards disengaged and driven 
away by the current. Dense packs are thus at length formed ; 
and these, being stopped in different parts by the projecting 
angles of the shore, are soon consolidated by the cold into a firm 

stationary mass; with occasional vacancies, however, owing to 
the unequal obstruction of the packs. These openings, though 
in process of time their dimensions become much contracted, are 
ae from closing by the rapidity of the current, even when the 
cold is yery severe. Were it not for the packs formed and ar- 








* See * Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea. By Admiral ¥, Von Weangel, 
Fadited by Ligut-Col. Sabine, R.A., F.R.S. od edition, A ‘38.—Eo. 
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rested as we have explained, the agitated waters would be main- 
tained open throughout; a fact evinced by the circumstance that, 
even in very high latitudes, some streams—such as the Bear's 
Lake River, instanced by Dr. Richardson—are never frozen: not, 
as that gentleman supposes, on account of their rapidity solely, 
but simply because their course is too short, as com with the 
breadth, to permit a sufficient accumulation of drift-ice to occa- 
sion a stoppage. For this reason the upper parts of rivers (set- 
ting the consideration of springs apart) are never congealed from 
side to side above the spot where the accumulation of drift first 
chokes the passage. Under the concurrent circumstances which 
T have stated, it may be assumed as a general truth that no stream 
is too rapid to admit of congelation ; and the only observable 
difference between the most rapid streams and those Sfenees mo- 
derate velocity, is that the former present an extrem Lee 
surface, owing to the forcible protrusion of huge blocks ice 
during the first obstruction of the packs; while that of the latter 
is Les Beladen level, on account of the smaller degree of force 
exerted against the component blocks by the current. The exist- 
ence of these bourdignons, as the Canadians term the rugged 
projections upon the ice, is, 1 may remark, a bi fos ams 
Pedant to the traveller's progress upon the sui of rapid 
streams. 

To proceed more directly to the point under consideration, 
The obstruction of the packs in any particular reach of a river 
necessarily causes a temporary retardation of the current; by 
which the water in the superior vicinity is rnised, for a short pe~ 
riod, perhaps 4 or 5 feet, or even more, above its previous level. 
In some positions the body of ice acquires sufficient firmness be- 
fore the subsidence of the waters to maintain its position under 
these circumstances; but this occurs, | am inclined tw believe, 
only upon small streams, or upon the minor channels off 
streams. Some of the latter, being filled upon the rise of 
water, are again reduced to their previous state of partial or total 
dryness as soon as the superfluity is drained off by the main 
channel. Now it is easy to conceive that, in the interim, the aceu- 
mulation of drift might, in severe weather, be rendered so 
as lo maintain its position over a narrow surface at the 
height to which the water had risen, Possibly, too, under the 
intense cold of extreme latitudes, a large stream might become in 
like manner bridged over, and reiain its elevated position under 
the same circumstances. But in all cases of this description which 
have come under my knowledge, the weight of an unsyj 
mass of any considerable breadth occasioned it invariably to sub- 
side as the waters retired: and, indeed, to judge by analogy from 
the construction of artificial bridges, itscems to be evident thatne 
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perfectly flat surface of any great breadth can sustain its own 
weight with no other support than that afforded at the sides.* 

Upon small streams, [ may add, more especially in mountainous 
positions, the like effects are sometimes produced by their bei 
frozen ata time when they are flooded by previous thaws, whic! 
not unfrequently occur in the autamn, In such cases, as soon as 
the bee waters run off, the ice is found to be in like man- 
ner elevated proportionably above the surface: nay, in some in- 
stances of extremely insignificant brooks, whose sources aro q 
superficial, a total desiconin of the, waters may ensue, But in 
ordinary streamlets I never witnessed this to take place. 

Under one or the other of these views, may it not be supposed 
that Baron Wrangel must have chanced to alight either upon a 
stream circumstanced as that last described, or upon the drained 
small ann-branch of a larger stream? The latter supposition is 
the more probable, since the scene of the Baron's adventure is 
described as a “ large river ;"' a shallow offset of which might, as 
T trust [have shown, and as I have sometimes witnessed, have 
been easily drained, either partially or totally, without implying 
the failure of the usual supply in the main channel, or the con- 
gelation of the sources.t “This view of the subject, moreover, de- 
Fives support from the fact that the strength of the ice was evi- 
dently insufficient to bear the weight of a londed horse; and it is 
therefore scarcely credible that a flat surface of any considerable 
extent, possessing no greater tenacity than this appears to have 
had, could have sustained jts own unsupported weight. It should 
be borne in mind, too, that ice from which the water bas retired is 
invariably weaker than that which rests upon the surface, not 
merely on account of its being deprived of the support afforded 
by the water, but in point of actual tenacity. Schoolboys at home, 
for this reason, term it “ cat's ice,” 

Under the impression that this exposition of Baron Wrangel's 
adventure will tend to discountenance the inference that the 
sources of streams of any magnitude are affected by the extérnal 
temperature, I shall hazard some further remarks upon subjects 
which may be presumed to bear indirect reference to the existence 
of perpetual ground-ice. - 

¢ open spaces occurring upon the frozen surfaces of rivers 









* The author is perfectly right, if the surface be indeed flat, é.¢., horluontal ; bat 
Tonge and mpid rivers are known to havea convex surface, and if The Sey covering 
assumes this form, it may, as in the case of what are termed flat arches, bear not only 
its own weight, but « cousiderable addition to it without breaking —Ep. 

+ T would with much deference suggest that the mero sa jon of this congelation 
involves a physical impomibiity5 for ought, perhaps tobe inferred that the wubter- 
ranean waters from whatever cause they may be generated, if thus imprisoned, would 
probably oecasion effects equal to those of confined gunpowder, or of a pent-up 
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are by the Canadians termed “' mares ;"* a name spplied hae 
to another variety of these nena: j, Whose very 
different, though upon superfici observation iat Fs are apt to 
be confounded. The latter variety is rally—I ought 
to say inyariably—met with at the outlet of lakes, or at 
where a tributary enters ; and frequently in deep sl streams 
and other positions where the exciting causes prevail. 
Subaqueous springs are in these (last 7) cases the obvious cause. 
These “mares,” or pools, though perfectly quiescent, are not 
affected by the most intense cold, if we except that, upon tbe 
protracted continuance of severe weather, their dimensions are 
somewhat contracted; but upon the relaxation of the cold, ay 
quickly recover their former size. Indeed the “mares” occupy a 
icuous place in the natural economy; since Providence, in 
his bountiful care, has thus secured to the inhabitants of the 
waters the source of a constant renewal of the Pe 
another beautiful exemplification of that adaptation of means to 
ends which pervades the works of the Creator. 

Hence it appears that springs are, in these latitudes, endowed 
with a certain average degree of temperature, which is adequate 
under all circumstances to prevent the speedy congelation ; and 
the common hydrostatic law of course secures a constant renewal 
of the freshly-emitted water at the surface during winter, Un~ 
fortunately, owing to my having had the misfortune to break the 
only thermometer to which I had access, I cannot state with pre- 
cision the temperature of the springs. In the Rocky Mountains, 
from lat. 50° to 55°, where the mean annual temperature is com- 
paratively low, the phenomenon is even more conspicuous than in 
more genial positions lying at a lower level: and in these 
mountains between the heads of the Athabasca and 
River, at different times, from Ocwober to Bebraary, of 
years, I have witnessed the mares" in their usual condition, whether 
under the influence of the early frosts, or when subjected to the — 
intense cold of mid-winter. A remark which hasalso been made 
by other travellers in more northerly parts, _ 

It may, therefore, be inferred that, if perpetual i 
exists in these localities, all streams of any magnitude must hare 
their origin below the frozen stratum ; and likewise that the veins 
of water must possess a considerable degree of hent in their first: 
state, or gush up with a velocity adequate to prevent any material 
refrigeration during the ascent. On the other band, any streamlet 
that ceases to flow during winter must obyiously ached its supply 
from land-springs, 

I have been unable to ascertain any point directly connected 
——————— oS 
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with the existence of perpetual ground-ice, which doubtless exists 
in the northern parts of America as well as in Siberia, In 
Western Caledonia, the most northern position in which I have 
resided permanently, the mean annual temperature is consider- 
ably above the freezing point. Although ina high latitude, 
it shares, in common with all positions on the W, side of the Rocky 
Mountains, perfectimmunity from protracted cold, In this vicinity, 
therefore, the ground is never permanently frozen at any depth to 
which | have had access, either by digging or on inspecting the 
landslips that are occasionally formed, 





VI.—WNotes on African Geography ; communicated by Mr. 
Macqueex. 


1, Visit of Lief Ben Saeid to the Great African Lake. 


Lire Bew Saxip, apparently a very intelli man, about fo 
ES of age, and born in Panabacior the Manmoise* tribe, Bie’ 

¢ has been twice at the Great Lake in Africa, for the purpose of 
bartering for ivory, and describes his last visit ax follows. 

He left Zanzibar in the month of September, 1831, and landed 
at a town called Boramy,} on the ‘Alcan main, situated a little 
to the southward of the south end of Zanzibar, After remaining 
there for some days, he left with a caravan, or kafila, of about five 
hundred persons, He had about seventy of his own followers; the 
rest consisted of returning Manmoises, Tho first day he travelled 
a distance of abont OitlFey ona plain road, where, at half that 
distance, they crossed a small river called Mazinga.{ Puttin, 
Bi the village of Qua, which is the principality aS tribe call 

zeamoo.§ The next day travelled, about the same distance, to 
Beonee ;|| and the next day to a alee called Ma Kunda { 
—during this journey crossed over a hill: next stage arrived at 
Konjeo, and then at Moktanero, near which is a river about 200 
yards broad, infested with end and hippopotami. The next 
night slept at Deejamora; next se passed under a high 
range of hills without vegetation, the being sand, and which 
has been the case from the time they left the coast; passed 
Kedonda, and slept at Onegata, where two large rivers join; slept 
at Datomee. Passing betwoon two high hills at this place there 
is another tribe called Koto.** Again slept at Zohgomero, where 








$j Movomolal nae sur ot Burris, Borswater —Bo, 
‘correct, it it 
Ppa f merlrpeg corr yn yh a a cad 
$x «Bini. 
‘Macunida.—Eo, Weutu.—Eo. 
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there is a amall creek or river; continued travelling for 
through various ranges of hills, through the eee of the tribe of 
Loamby. The next two days passed the town of 
king is called Keringawarha, who is an usurper; the name of the 
tribe is Wamefee:* this is all a hilly country. From thence 
travelled 2 days to Marora; the king's name is Negaboo; the 
name of the tribe Osogara + (many sold in Zanzibar) = at this 
place there are two'rivers which irrigate the contig, al ae 
lenty; there are also numerous te Yo the hills. 
hy har (the river, a 





till we reached Seam: from thence proceeded to Sanga in 3 
days, leaving the river Matoney on ourlen 
all left to the south; and the other part of the county vee 
level, principally sand and ironstone : thence travelled for 3 aa 
through the tribe of Toomba ; the country quite plain, and 
populated—during the whole time from leaving the eonst had no 
rain, From Toomba to Jangwera 2 days; thence to 3 
days: no villages or poople. Sangara forms the east limit of the 
Manumuse (Mono-moezi) tribe, and one of the kings lives there; 
from this to the lake is occupied by the Manumuse (Mono-moezi) 
tribe, which is under four independent sovercigns: the people are 
very honest and civil to strangers; no insiance has occurred of ill 
treatment or injury. The road to the lake is plain, without hills. 
Sangara to Ganda 5 days, quite ew country well populated, more: 
so than before entering the Manumuse (Mono-moezi) niry. 
Sheep eight for one doliar, bullocks four for one dollar; but 
prefer a quarter of a dollar's value of cotton cloth. From Gan 
to Shesha 3 days; here is a sultan or king: the appearance of the 
country as before. Hence to Sanjee 5 days; bere another sheik 
or sultan: at et place cone is apse of iron 
try quite level. From this latter place to Sagasee 2 country 
ma batns ; thence Ogaree 3 days, where chat isa very river 
called Magrazie, with numerous hippopotami in it. From this 
lace to the Grand Lake is 12 days, through 5 cons ies 
Bis. a plain level country : on the banks of the lake is the great 
Sultan of the Manumuse (Mono-moezi), whose minister's name is 
Kegaw : the appearance ofthe people near the lake is that of the 
Abyssinians, ‘I'he whole time from the shore of Africa being 140 
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aap or 44 months, on the road; and during which time we tra- 
velled 62 days, at about the rate of 9 or 10 English miles daily ; 
but I have no means of ascertaining the exact distance. 

The extent of the Blegaicieal (Manca) country is about 
2 months from N, to S., and from E. to W, 14 month. In 
standing on the banks of the lake it can be seen across, in the 
same manner as from Zanzibar to the main (which is 24 English 
miles). Several islands were observable in it. On leaving the 
African coast we travelled in a direction for the first month about 
two points S. of where the sun se!s, and afterwards continued to 
travel exactly in the direction of the setting sun. 

The river called Magrazie takes its origin from the lake, and 
disembogues itself into the sea between the rivers Lindy and 
Keelwa; and I am sure the rivers Lindy and Masoryre are 
branches from it. Across the lake there is a great trade of ivory, 
oil of a red colour, and slaves like those of Nubia. There is a 
trade carried on from the W. bank of the lake to the W. coast; it 
consists of white and blue cotton cloths, and some broad-cloths, 
which are bartered forivory. The time taken to reach the W. coast 
from the lake is about 6 months. For two trassalors* of beads 
you Bet four of ivory; the beads costing about five dollars per 





a. 

Never heard of the dwarf human species spoken of: the people 
near the lake are fairer than those near the coast, There is a great 
sea or swell on the lake when the wind blows fresh : and it is well 
known by all the people there that the river which goes through 
Egypt takes its source and origin from the lake. The banks of the 

© are composed of sand-hills, thrown up by the waves; the water 
is very deep, with great quantities of fish, On the W, sido of the 
lake the name of te tribe is Yoah; they are-cireumeised, and call 
themselyes Mohammedans. Some of the boats are 6 fathoms long, 
very narrow, and without sails, The Manumuse (Mono-moezi) 
are pagans; and both sexes go nearly naked. Near the lake, and 
through the Mong-moezi country there are no horses or camels, 
but plenty of aases and a few elephants, In travelling in the 
country from the E, side to the lake there is no danger ; and from 
the W., by paying a little to the different sultans, they would 
forward you with the greatest safety. During the whole distance 
the people with the caravan were healthy; they got plenty of 
zoultand cheap food and water. The houses on the road and 
at the lake are made of wood, and thatched with grass; no upper 
stories, nor is there any chimney. Dogs are very numerous and 
troublesome, some of a very large kind. 





* Ferisalah, | farmlah=20 rotl—Ep. 
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Does not know in what direction the great body of the Take ex- 
tends, but thinks to the westward of S. 

N.B.—The Masogra river, here* mentioned, is no doubr the 
Luffia or Cuavo, but named the Masogre or pe from 
the country of this name, which country is situated in 7° 25' S.Jat., 
and betwixt 36° and 37° E. long. 

Il. Information obtained from Thomas Wogga, an African. 
‘THis man is at present in this country: he had been previously, 
fourteen or fiftosa years, on board of British man-of-war; and 
liberated from slavery about the year 1815 or 1816. He iga 
native of a country which he calls Kimeoul; and which, as far as 
the accounts which he gives are correct, must be situated near the 
sources of the ‘T'shadda, in about 10° N. and 18° to 19° &. He 
was exactly 68 days actually travelling from thence to Calabar, 
and always in the direction of the setting sum. From the rate at 
which he travelled, and the time occupied, he must have made 
good at least 10 geographical miles daily, if not more. He states 
that Donga was 6 days’ journey, on foot, from. 
country; that he had been there, his country having been 
gaged in war with the people of that district; that there were 
plenty of rivers, great and small, in the country of Donga; that 
they were not the same as the river in his conntry, but ran in an 
opposite, or rather in a southerly and westerly direction. He was 
very closely questioned about Ins knowledge of this pluce, and he 
always adhered to the statement that he knew it [tie He 
also stated that he had heard of a country called Ferttee, to the 
eastward of his country and of Donga. He gave the mame of 
every place or town at which he halted in his journey to the coast. 
Gold and silver were abundant in Ferttee. 

In his country, he says, there is a great river called Ayah, 
broader than the Thames, It comes from the E., and runs to 
the W. or the setting sun. Its course from his oat ee 
first through a place called Komse, second Mongell, thi 
and fourth Mondell. In his way westward he passed several rivers, 
but all smaller, except one about midway; and they all 
the direction of and to join the Great River, This river i 
on both sides by small streams. During the dry season the Great 
River is about 3 feet deep. ‘There are no canoes on the Great 
River: the people either swim across it or pass it on rafts. 
the rainy season there is pleuty of hail ; the children pick it up 

put it in their mouths as amusement, as it makes them feel cold: 
it lies three or four hours on the ground before melting. Pletity of 
* Where?—Ro, 
+ The name here intended is M’Sagara, in about 8°, and 36° %—Ep, 
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hills, some of them so high as to be always white with snow or hail. 
Rain sometimes incessant throughout the year; sometimes dry. 
Old people make rain fall—make fires and offerings to bring it. 
Many shooting-stars or comets: these mn like 3, and ox- 
lode. This takes place before the kings die. Thunder and 
lightning very heavy, and very frequent. There are plenty of 
elephants and monkeys; the monkeys do no hard work. There 
are plenty of cows and horses, but these are never employed in 
work, There are plenty of sheep, goats, and tiger-cats. “There 
is also plenty of fish in the rivers: both men and women catch 
them in nets; these nets are made of a kind of or hemp. 
There are any of crocodiles and alligators : people eat 
them, and also the guana: sometimes the crocodile kills ae 
in the river. ‘There are plenty of large trees and plenty of . 
The houses are made round; they.are built of mud, thatched all 
over, and have small fre-places. ‘They have plenty of fowls. 
Each kind of stock live separately. They havo plenty of Guinea 
com and Indian corn; plenty of yams and sweet potatoes of a de- 
scription resembling beet-root, 

‘hey have as many wives as they like: the king has ten, or 
more. ‘They have many slaves, which are vither bought or taken 
in war. There are also plenty of yellow and brown people—God 
made them as well as the blacks: the brown or red coloured 
people come with camels to buy slaves, &e.; these red people 
bring the camels in order to carry themselves and eytoaes 
His country made war with different nations—one called Koome, 
another Korre, a third Komante, and a fourth Juke: the latter are 
marked like the BG. Zaslanier Ai these ations en black, 
and speak different languages. In his country they make i 
of wood ‘etd sors ge Ebay hn prax:tontuneail tanner 
mon people build their images of clay. They also build a large 
image with stone ; this image only ihe Ling nd. courtiers worship : 
they make him like a man, with a hole in one side in order to give 
him victuals to eat, consisting of flesh, fowls, &c. 

Thomas Wogga is of a deep black colour, but without any of 
the real negro countenanee, such as the flat nose, thick lips, &e. 
He is now considerably advaneed in years, but when young must 
have been a good-looking man. His country marks are numerous 
and full. He describes the general features of his own county, and 
of those through which he travelled, with considerable clearness ; 
but, like every other African black, he can give no explanation 
about names of places which are known to us from other quarters, 
or of geographical bearings and distances, with any precision, ex- 
cept as from E, to W., or from the rising to the setting sua, or by 
the sun being to the N. or the S. of the road. 


376 African Geography. 
The following is a more particular description of his route :— 





Days. 

Kimeoul to Uppe as 

Uppe to Auzilliga - ot 

Auzilliga to Ocoom . . ~—7_ (long journeys.) 
Ocoom to Mousookko . 4 

Mousookkoto Ungwa «6 

Ungwa to Uvangah . 30 (constant travel.) 
Uvangah to Umblisse . 9 

Umblisse to New Calabar . 10 


Total . 68 days. 


Uppe is 1 day from the t river Ayah. At Auzilliga there 
isa considerable river, but emaller than the Ayah: it rina west- 
ward to join the latter. At Ocoom there is a river, called Moniah, 
not so large as the Ayah. Ocoom is N. of the large river, and 
not far from it. Ocoom River not far from Great River. Plenty 
of yams and tobacco at Ocoom. There is no river at Monsookko, 
but plenty of water from springs. The women here have very 
large heads. ‘There are large hills here, but not go large as those 
in his country. Plenty of brush. Ungwa is a large town, with a 
river 20 yards broad, but deep. There is no river at Uvangah: it 
is a large town, with plenty of bush in it and around it; there are 
many hills in its vicinity, some large and some small. Between 
Ungwa and Uvangah one river, not fordable; swam acrossit. No 
river from Uvangah to Umblisse ; but the country is hilly, with 

lenty of water from springs and rivulets. From Umblisse to 
Rew Calabar the country is flat. In these journeys the people 
of the caravan carried each yams for their food. 


Invex. 
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INDEX, 

Awourt Kunt, 15 Atondo, or Wotondui, kingdom of, 190, 
Abywinis, 187, 91 ats 23h ‘Atorais, tribe, 26, i 

‘Achar, plans of, 278, 277. ‘Atumba, 207. 
Achelunily cf O-alanga, lake; 190,209. Auta, 306. 
‘Achillen racecourse of 354 of, 305, ef seg. 
‘Adelaide, river, 304, river, 364, Australian bank, 361, 362, 363. 
‘Ades, gulf of, 145, 149, 161, 186, ranges, O64. 
Ad ibn Aus iba’ Trem ity Shim iby  Auzilliga, 376, 

Niih (Noah), tribe, 112, Avearicura river, 6. 
Adjarah-86, river, 207. wraere-teyui, mountain, 14, 
‘Agon Azeda, 278, Sai eee 53,374 
— Feuca, 278, Aaores, the,’ 25 
—de 


Pao, 281. 
Agows, oc Agaghis or Gingas, of A Babel-Mandeb, strats of, 150, 184 
ini = ad Bacamcala, ri x 


ity 
Aju chief, 96. 
ALi the nyo 11. 
Al islands, 237. 


Alligator, river, 364. 
Alon Hill, $48, 


Ambion Whe ihe, 180, 199, 193. 
America, freezing of streams in North, 


‘Angas, Mr. G. B., 161, 170, 172, 
Angola, 186, 187, 
‘Angra Frio, 217. 
Annamaboe, 347. 
‘Antonio, cape, 325, 
Anaiki, people, 167, 188, 
i Fiver, 76, 88, 








fab, 350, 
“Arthur, Meas, 174. 
Axtoin, 300, of meg. 
‘Aroangoa, rier, 197, 926, 27, 225, 
232, Benomotapa, 18%. 
Athabusca, river, 970. Benson, nount, 170, 183, 184. 
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INDEX. 


Cuba Sea, 238, 
Gonningham Gap, 205 








Curiau, river, 67. 

Curitani, river, 78, 

ir, fall, 14 

Currents oa the Somali ani Arsbian 
coasts, 149. 

Carsatny movstsion, 18: 

Caruni, river, 78, 80. 

Curutoka, stream, 4. 

Curavaini, river, 78. 

Catari, river, 78, 85, 8B, 

‘Cutatarua, cataract, 17. 

Cuyuwini, river, 39, 








D'Acunha, 96, 
Dampal, S00. 
Danish Acra, 350, 
Darling Downs, the, 305, 325. 
—— range, 361. 
river, 927, 330, ef seq. 

Daruna, river, 52. 
Datoruce, 371. 
Dialect of Attain, 1050 

inlects: Justral a I. 
Diriz, 119. picinng 
Dease’s Branch, stream, 341. 
Dejamora, 371. 
te 

erikare ‘ 
Denis Puneet 173. 
Dini, 11,116, 140,128 








rp 
Dohté, river, 33. 
Dongs, 373. 
Dotumi, 206. 


Drion tribe, 86, 
Dron ibe, Oh 


Eales's Station, 924. 
# 212, 
Kischalli Tuna, 26, 27. 


Kiliza Lake, 171. 
El Joiner, 115, 
Pow 


236. 
iba, river, in 
Buxino, 363, 


Fortak, mount, 113, 157. 
Leima, 271. 





Furnas, bot ings of, 270, 271, 272, 
275, 281. 6s 


Gallo ation, 159, 

Galveston, Bay of, 238. 

Gambier, mount, 165, 172, 176, 164. 
Gama, 372. 

Ganges, natin, 18%. 

George, lake, I 


wn 0 
Gerrhs, river, 383, 354, 396, 997. 
Gharmb Redouins, 120, et seq. 











Ghattet Caryn ryan, 133 
tubbet Curyan Mu 
¢L-Dhuxm, 130, 131, 13%, 
exrahib, 135, 138, 
~ Hasih, 143. 
Giles, Me, 182. 
Gillolo, 36 


wh. 
Gisborne, Mr., 165, ir 192, 177, 178, 
Gut Eater 161, I 


158, ot 
Gale tags 120, 13 J 
ve rive, 31,33. 
Guindes aoa, 19. 
Gulf of Mexico, 236, ot soy. 





weil, 113. 
Hal Deze, Si, river, 300, 


Hau, 116, 
take, 170, 171, 179. 





jo Hani ot Zam river, Kai sta Omar, 116, 
id “ Kais itm Orman, 116, 


Kalantehak, 354. 
Xavonikarit, river, 17. 


Kars Devel 
Rave et W eae 


Honicari, bill, 51. 
Hallaniyahy 1 


Tal or Zimbas, 193. 
tae, $58, Jo, 


Tem Dats -inad, palace, 112. 
Tria, ri 


49. Kidonda, 
Inolette, cape, 143. Kilwa, 187, 101, 12,201, 294, 
Aner, river, 393, 396. Kimcoal, conn, 5 
Istria, 382, Kingani, river, 
Lichkaleh $6, river, 300. Kintourn, 354 


Tag atin, 188, 182,200, 
Jangwera, 37: 
Tt, con 108 

japan, 361 re 158. 


ac, or J 116, Komanti, nation, 373, 
ealina Leak ER, 127, 160, $73, 


Jorn, 23%, 306,360,361. 


Shoikh Ppt 1, 
Kuiraton, 12, - 
Kundanama, river, 89, 
Kangombe, town, 199, 

Kurile, islands, 361. 


Towasitni pirates, 136. 
Juke, nation, 373, 
Kabai skitea, 51. 
Kadapha, 299. 
Kadifat, 113, 








Lake of Taxi 241. 

= ee 184. 
cay 

aon, 300, 

Laoehoo, 361. 


Lavums: iver, 213, 
106, 


Tate ‘or Lelongo, river, 196, note. 
Limetone, ereeky 307. 
indy vive 973. 

cor Loft, river, 
Losaly 230. ‘ 


Liverpool, river, 364, 
Livuma, tive, 199, 204, 205, 210, 292, 


Loam, tide, 372. 
Vownda 216) 331,292 

Locus, or Roeua, river, 

Totth oe Loft or La iver, 210, 
Lord Stanle 


Lunlaba, river, 389, 220, 222. 
Laapuls, river, 
Laurava, river, 222. 
Lubansenge, river, 227, 228, 





Laconds, 202, 214, 221, 292, 294, 931, 
232, 


Lucosi, 
Lufiji, aspire 213, 29%, 244, S72. 
La 373. 





saitny iver, 18, 

Lukelingo, 199, 201, 289, 234. 
Luliea, tiver, 218, 219, 
Lutipuen, river, 221. 


Luviti, river, 220, ef ap 


ople, 199. 
Macabitey nib 180,193 
Mackenuie, river, 341, 





if ’ 
Miroir eo) 
Matra tribe, 111. 


mes ame Fh 
Ma 


Rely M6, 149. 
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‘Manes, nation, 189. 


Tyce pee Chiro iver, 198. 
Mantatixi, people, 159. 


Man atl fee 372, 373. 
Manin wo 
aop 308, 


ari or 





Mazeamoo, tite, 31. 
= 308, 208. 





He 99, 
Melinda, 191, = 198. 
‘Ménéruan, river, 14. 
Merbat, or Morbat, 123, 
Meremengéo, a2. 





Mion ‘Saft, peopl, 100, 21 
igjao, oF Muj 1 201. 
M. 353, 

Makino, a7 

Mokun 

Momma 187, 190 0 199, 212 


Mondell, 573, 
— sah 187, 192, 195, 


Monel 313." 


Mente Volear 
‘Montezum: 239, of ang. 
Morard- ide Gallas, cap, 167. 
Moravi, 194. 

Morbt, 118 0 127, 148. 


—_— 








INDEX. 383 

Pico da Crus, 274, as Parti 13,114 
~— do Pogo, 271, 274, 275. — a Bait, 18, 
— da Pedr, 74, 275, 278. = Hasek, 130, 
— da Vara, 280, 281, — », 106, 
Pilot Rock, Tid. = Ha, 126 190 

Ja, 18. 

— SJesirah, 142. 





‘or, island, 360, 
Panta or Ponta Delguda, 28 to 271. 
Purunaru, river, 18. 


Qua, 371. 


Qasr, rm A es ‘or Quasi, river, 214, 


216, 2 
ane rac is, 196, 203, 217. , 
mm 
Quavi, ot {River of Kilwa, 198, 203, 210, 

Quenturas, 278. 
Queritnbe ialands, 292. 








Anh, 157. 
= Asi Ey 151, 
= Derkab, 106, Tio, 112. 





— Karwan, 132, 147. 
— dl Khabibab, 143, 144. 





wukiriah, 140. 

— Sojir, 111, 115, 116, 147. 
— Shawein, 106, 110. 

— Shatt, 137. 


= rar 
Re tas, 
139 134. 


=i" 18 . 
Rat River, 338, 
Red Sen, 150, ish ‘iste sey 
jat Jeazar, 140, 
Relva, 273. 
Rennie, Mr., 108, 
at, 198, 





Hibiers Grande, 370,276, 291. 


Quenti, 


Riguru, 206, 
Risuro Grande, river, 228, 
Rivoli Boy, 171, 172, 18%. 
Robat, 118. 
Kocky Mountainy 370. 
Rodos lle, (38, 


Roena, river, 

Hout oe Wea, ver, 222 

Robambi, people, 206, 

Ropele, river, rs 
Hepocie, river, 218. 

Rosto de Caeu, 270. 

—— de Cao, 371. 








Rosse 
Ravu, 206, 506, 
Rurw-rury, fall, 14. 


Sabrina Island, 273, 
Swerati, mountains, 16. 





ERRATA. 


Page Ixix., line 1,—erase “cession of its first discoverers the French,” 1 
‘dct “ priority both of discovery and settlement.” 
1» Tine 2 from bottom,—for De Morgan read O'Gorman. 
» line 4 from bottom,—for Morean read Moro. 
nm line 9 from bottom,—for Cuszacualeo reed Contzacoalcos. 
1» Txx, line 1 from top,—for Gulf of Mexico read Pacific. 
» Ixxix., line 12 from top,—for geology read geodery. 
n» Cvii., line 17 from top,— for Sim read Six. 
nm 98, line 9 from top,—/er N. read S. 
m 152, line 10 from bugforn,—dele 3. 
1» 153, lime 1 of note,—for peak read teak. 
n 159, line 12,—read 8. 21° 507 W. 16’... 0 6 11”. 


Vine 13,—read oe eee eS OTM, 
live 14,—read 8, 43°42 B20... P1Y 9M, 
Fine 15—read 6 ee oe ee eo 5 5228 AI", 





line 18,— for 48 miles read 49 miles. 
» 161, line 21,—for Angus read Angas. 
181, line 4,—for 40 miles read 4 miles. 
m 183, line 25,—for 20 miles read 25 miles. 


London: Printed by Wittzam Oxowss and Sons, Stamford Street. 
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